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CHAPTER X 

THE JEWS By Dr I iBR-lHiMS 

The Jews have been so frequently in contact with other peoples dunng their long career that to tell 
their history adequately would be to summame the story of a large part of the world for the past four 
thousand years Israel has stood apart from jet very often in the world working out a uniquedestini 
Within Itself yet influenced by and influencing external events and movements ^ 

The Land of Palestine rendered an object of permanent interest by its connection with Israels 


m 




, THE WELLS OF NVHOR 

VVh te P»1e* xe U it®!* 'd «>■« •»«* ■*«>«•• «o»e» ikc ■ « >de rou r. aF ikr •.e <nl wa Id p.wd Firouik It 

The lew* were therefore at once eiemp f om end reF ethed be foie m InflueiKe* The e* I eit c.*mp e ef their reu. «.c« to ike infoenee 
oF the r cnTironmenl U the enped an Abraham aeni o ^•tlor to letch «>w of hi* own it nd ed a* ■ wife for hla aon laaae that he tn chi 
not manr * woman oF the Canaan ea emonf whom he dwet 

fortunes corresponds in ph}«ical features and geographical situation with tins alternate iloofness and 
intercourse Palestine was cut ofT b\ mountain range and de«crt from neighbounng land jet along 
Its const line nnd over its cross ronds went the hosts of manj an armj the camels of manv a caravan 
It wns the high road between \sia nnd Afnci between As jnn and Egjpt the sea which vvashcil its 
shore known appropnntch as the Mtditerrancan was the ocean link between Europe and tlie Fast 
There is probabh no older rond m nil the world writes Dr George Adam Smith than tlint which 
is still u cd b\ enravans from the Fuphrates to the Nile through Dnmnscu Gnlilce I^sdraclon tic 
Maritime Plain nnd Gaza I rom remote antiquitj Hittites and Fthiopinns wagid their campaigns 
on the vame line Assv nans and Fgvjitinns fought their long-drawn-out duel here Along t! e Pilestinian 
coast Alexander the Great mnrehed on liis wav to Egvpt am! cvervwhcrc on the route he planted 
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History of the Nations 

Greek colonies Rome too Itlt htr mark Long aftcrwariU 
the battle between Crov, and Crescent sought its fields on the 
same Mtes while Najiohon made S>na and Palestine ’ the 
pathway of his ambition towarils that empire on the Tuphrates 
and Indus whoac fate wa-. decided on her plains in 175) 
bow in the twi.ntiet]i century the ancient inhabitants arc re 
turning and the coast is dotted by flounshing colonics m which 
mduslnousgroupsof Jewsare resuming their olden agncultural 
pursuits and reviving the language of the Hebrew Bible 

Much dificrcnce of opinion has cMSted as to tie original 
hone of the Semites but it is now generally accepted that it 
is on the assuiuption of an centre of distribution that 
the aanous plicnomcna of the peopling of the nearer Fast can be 
most easila expluncd (R A S MacaJistcr) Semitic incursions 
were made into Mesopotamia and Palestine in the third millen 
mum before the Clmstian era According to this view' Baby 
lonians and Bidawm Hebrews and Phccnicians Assyrians and 
Canaanites were m blood as well as m speech one people 
n c Kit of lan(,uage is howe\cr tl e one most to be relied upon 
Hebrew is a br^mch of the great \\ ist Asian family of languages 
indigenous to all the countnes extending from Southern Arabia 
to the Armenian high lands and from the Eastern side of the 
Tigris and Eupl rates to the shores of the Mediterranean In 
early times too it spread from Arabia over Abyssinia and 
by means of rhoenician colonies over many islands and sea 
boards of Ihi; Mediterranean as fir for instance as to the 
Carthaginian coast (Gesenius) At all events from a penod 
prior to the entrance of I«racl into Palestine the country was in part under Semitic influence On the 
other hand traditions supported 
by recent excasation indicate the 
presence also of a non Semitic race 
of taller stature the giants who 
according to the early Israelite ex 
plorers dwelt in the neighbourhood 
of Hebron 

But Israel if Semitic by stock 
became under the impulse of its 
genius and the pressure of its ex 
penenccs far from typically Semi 
tic Unlikeness amid likeness is 
the phenomenon wl ch strikes the 
comparative student of Hebraic and 
other Semitic cultures \ery note 
worthy is tl e fact that Israel so 
often exhibited an aptitude to nssi 
milate and contribute to Aryan 
civilization The first heroic figures 
of Jewish trad tion stand far closer 
to the modem \\ esterii world than 
do many ^\estern figures of a 
nearer antiquity Herein we haie 
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History of the Nations 

a strong psychological presumption in favour of the reality and histoncity of the Bible characters 
Personalities are less in\ented than are legends about them So far however the records of the remote 
past, apart from the Scriptures throw but faint light on the early history of Israel There is neser 
theless accumulating some support for those who without attributing exact histoncaJ value to the 
patnarchal narratives would remove Abraham from the realm of the mythical 

According to the tradition in Genesis xi 31 the onginal home of Abraham was Ur, in Southern 
Babylonia thence he migrated to Canaan via Ilaran Though no direct confirmation of the connection 
of Abraham wnth Ur has so far been found m the cuneiform records yet Contract tablets, and other 
contemporary inscnptions recently discovered bear witness to the fact that in or even before the age 
of Abraliam persons bearing Hebrew (or Canaanitisli) names resided in Babylonia and show that inter 
course between Babylonia and the West (Canaan) was more active than was once supposed to be the 
case (Driver) Much interest attaches to the identification of Amrapliel king of Shinar (Genesis xiv ) 
with Hammurabi ruler and law giver of Babylonia while the other names (especially Chcdorlaomer) 
in the same chapter have been read to correspond with Babylonian rulers The date of Hammurabi 
IS uncertain Say ce assigning 3376-2333 BC to his reign while King suggests r 2200 

If the fourteenth chapter of Genesis be referred to Hammurabi s reign we amve at a possible date 
for Abriham and for the beginnings of the history of the Jews The name Jew is a denvative from 
Judah it means literally a Jud*an an inhabitant of the south of Palestine The word came to be 
applied to all the adherents of Judaism though it is only m a rough sense that we speak of Jew-s m the 
age of the patriarchs This is not the place to consider the difficulties presented by the acceptance of 
the date assigned above to Abraham when compared with the course of SenpturaJ story Moreover 
It is still debated whether the narrative of Chcdorlaomer s campaign is fact or legend WTiile 
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some authonties express them 
selves with caution Sajce m 
particular strongly maintains that 
the historical character of 
Chedorlaomer s campaign has been 
amply vindicated by the cunei 
form mscnptions Intrinsically 
as is admitted on all hands the 
patnarchal narratives in Genesis 
convey the impression of a sub 
stratum of fact the stones are 
told naturally with a rare combi 
nation of vividness and restraint 
No stones are better known no 
stones less need repeating 
Abraham it has been remarked 
appears under two guises as the 
dignified product of Babylonian 
culture and as the nomad head of 
a primitive civilization The two 
elements are united into a con 
sistent whole with an unrivalled 
art which not only gives a strong 
impression of actuality but sug 
gests that when the patnarchal 
narratives were reduced to their 
present shape there had long been 
moving within the Hebrew spirit 
that unique element which was 
neither Babylonian nor Bedawi 
Assuming that Abraham sjn 
chronizes wth Hammurabi and 
Moses %vith Rameses II something 
like a thousand years must separate 
the founder of the Hebrew people 
from the hero of their rescue from 
Egypt The Biblical chronology 
on the other hand implies an 



interval some centunes less than this The help for the intermediate penod from the Tell el ^mama 


Letters is equally tantalizing These Letters belonging to the penod c 1400 BC (Petnes date is 
between 1385-1365) indicate that Palestine was then an Egyptian pronnee governed by Egyptian 
officers while according to the traditional chronolc^ the Exodus and freedom from Egyptian control 
occurred c 1490 B c Again the stele of Merenptah c 1220 B c found by Petne records that Israel 
IS desolated This according to some may simply be the Egyptian version of the Exodus others 
see in it evidence that Israel or a part of the people was aircadv settled in Syna before tl c P xodus 
and had been engaged in warfare against ^lercnptah 

It IS obvaous that scholars are m the present state of fragmentary information at the mercy of any 
dav sdiscovenes and caution both in rejecting traditional statements and in proclaiming their confirma 
tion IS the only just attitude At any hour inscriptions may come to light giving more definite facts an I 
dates and thus provide the missing clues to several still unsolved riddles concerning the relations of Israel 
and Egypt in the second millennium BC indoding the exact nature of the position associated with 
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the romantic role of Joseph m the Biblical account of the Pliaraohs Tlie mam facts that stand out 
m the traditions on tl cse suh}cct3 are tl c Txo lus and tl c Cor cnant Israel s attainment to nationality 
under memorable circumstances and some «ort of oi^aniration of the rtl t,ion which after a syncretism 
of many elements was to affect the world so profoundly 

Joshua partially carried out the sctllcment of Canaan but tl e settlement was followed by the era 
of unrest known as the Arc of the Judges which extended oscr a period of two centuries between 
Joshua and Saul The Judges were local heroes like Deborah G deon Samson who led their clans 

to occasional victory against neighbour 
mg foes — Aloabites Canaanites and 
Ml hanites— and prepared the way for 
the monarchy Samson the Hebrew 
Hercules round whose name many 
myths clustered was the typical life 
long enemy of the Philistines a non 
Semitic people who spoke a Semitic 
sptech and frecame Semitized Dc 
I orah 8 fame is due not merely to the 
martial spirit displayed m her support 
0 / Barak but also to the magnificent 
Ode in which she celebrated the over 
throw of Sisera at the nver Kishon 
i > e Book of Judges supplies other in 
stanres of the association in ancient 
history between events and the literary 
expression given to them in psan 
cle^ and folk lore TJius after Gideon 
had dch\ ered Israel from the Midianitcs 
nomad invaders who had crossed over 
from the desert his son and successor 
Abimelcch assumed at Shechem the 
royal state which Gideon himself had 
d dined Jotliam the only one of 
Abimelech s brothers to escape the 
sa\agery of the self appointed monarch 
tliereu])on spoke his famous parable of 
the trees wlo went forth to anoint a 
king and ended in having to content 
themselves with the bramble Jotliam 
failed to depose Abiniefcch immediately 
(or the latter maintained himself as 
prince for three years But Jotham s 
contemptuous satire had its effects and 
mucli disaffection was aroused The 
end came dramatically As with Sisera so with \b melech a woman was the instrument of fate 
Having captured the outworks of Thebes Abimelcch attacked the inner tower In the act of 
settng fire (o (he door Ic was struck down by an upper millstone cast by a certain woman 
With Jephthah too and his conquest o( the Ammonites we lave the same association of the deeds of 
women vvnth tl e prowess of men In the case of Jephthah however ll e interest is pathetic rather than 
martnl and his daughter bewailed upon the mountains m her lifetime lias never ceased lo supply 
materials for poets and artists The story of Samson again provides snatches of song as well as mar 
vcllous exploits Kiddles have alwavs been livounte pastimes of the East and Samson s Riddles and 
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object ur I>l»te ot cult The sicnficul ntual jliycd 'i larfcc part there 
which was ilUrw-iids erected on the '.inic site fonma i place of prajt 


but It or ntlur the Temple 
is well as (if worship m the 


narrower sense . . . 

Just IS D.v.d bccunc the t>pe of the Psalmist so Sclomon was the tjiw of the 1 li.lo^^pher lo 
himwere iltiibutcdsomc of the W isdom Books andhisreifcn wasdistiiifem htdb) the monireh s perwnal 
attributes no less tlnn b\ the extent of his conejucsts and the splendour of his empire 

But dispite the fine (piilities 
that the Queen of bhelnrtcogmitd 
in Solomons rule dcmcstic dis 
content as well as other nnscs 
led to disruption Jcroboim son 
of Ncbit was an 1 pliraimilc and 
thus a scion of the house of Joseph 
Asa >ounK nnn lit had rendered 
censpicuous services to Solomon 
and rose to a high po'ilion But 
he used liis ilevalion as a means to 
stir up trouble his plot was dis 
covered md he was forced to fles 
lo Egypt On Solomon s death he 
returned home and thereupon there 
came lo v head the nvalry between 
the two greatest of the tribes 
Judah and Joseph In consequence 
of Jeroboam s ambition aided b> 
the weakness of Solomons sue 
CLSSor Behoboam at about the 
year 937 nc there were formed the 
rival and often hostile kingdoms 
ot Judah and Israel the latter of 
which lost Its identity by the ca}>- 
ture of Samaria m 722 bc while 
the Southern Kingdom of Judah 
maintained its mdciendence till 
566 BC This however was not 
the end After half a century of 
captivity in Babylonia the exiles 
returned and Juda.a and the 
Temple again rose on the ruins of 
the past 

The story of Israels growth 
during this long period is told in the 
Bibl cal histones under the gui e 
of a recurrence of alternate penods of degeneration and revival of apostasy and religious amendment 
It is to criticism that we owe the new theory of continuous progress a progress not without intermission 
but steadily advancing towards a definite end That end was tie perfection of tl e befief in Ethical 
Monotheism and tl c applicat on to national life of the pnncipics of righteousness To this end lawgi' cr 
prophet poet priest and sage contnbuted The great e^hth century prophets according to the theory 
which IS most widely accepted preceded the Law as now torrnulatcd in the Pentateuch But tl ough 
the latter is in its hnal form much later than the age of Moses yet it is not unreasonable to assume 
a basis in fact for the traditions whidi assgn to Moses a special rile as a Icgiahtor Tie trutli seems 
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to be that the two tendeacies tiie 
prophetic and the legal were (rom 
an early period in Israel s history 
working togttlier The function of 
the prophet is to evolve and to 
present with passionate emphasis 
the great eternal pnnciplts of truth 
m religion and morals The pnest 
or lawgiver has an equally signifi 
cant mission He must apply the 
prophetic pnnciplcs to the popular 
life The prophet is the absolutist 
the pnest the pragmatist The two 
elements are not contrasts, but 
supplements The Pentateuch is 
post cmIic m Its extant shape but 
there must have been law as well 
as prophecy m the pre exilic period 
There was law before the propiiets 
as well as after them tlie Penta 
teuch itself combined the two 
elements tJie prophetic (eg in 
Deuteronomy) and the pnestly (e g 
in Leviticus) The prophet must 
often be a cntic of the conventional 
rebgion and institutions an oppo 
nect of ntual but on the other 
hand he may often be the inspircr 
of conventiona and institutions and 
ntual codes 

The full effects of this attempt 
to express great fundamental prin 
aples in the dail^ life of a com 
munity were not felt till much liter 
The epoch of the monarch) with 
all Its glories on the one hand and 
its humiliations on tiie other was 


formative Fruition was to come long alter the monarchy iiad pa'-sed and tlie things most lasting in 
It were not the deeds of kings — interesting enough in tl emsclves as when figures like Ah b and Jcrebel 
and Jehu or Hczekiah pass across the stage — but the efforts of the moral and relv ous reformers 
who like Ehjali and many another faced kings with the courage of a noble onviction In the 
same royal penod Israel and Judah were often at war but sometimes we find them m alliance 
as happened wilii Ahab and Jeliosliaphat in tlie early part of the ninth century nc against 
Damascus Omn had transferred the catutal of Israel to Samana Ephraim s proud diadem 
on the summit of a fertile valley llie strategic strength of Samaria was sliown by the long 
siege It was able to endure against the Syrians m the nmth century bc and against the hosts 
of Sargon in 722 b c Dot though under Omn Samana attained to great prominence as a 
fortress the Kingdom of Israel was foroed to admit the ovcrlordvlnp of Syria which had ceased 
to trouble Israel since Da\ id s victorus had reduced it to quiesvencc Omn s reign was on the whole 
however, glorious in the military sense and it was not till his son Aliah s riign that foreign forces both 
in politics and religion dominated the nortbem kingdom fn ordtr to meet tlie antagonism of Sjna 
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Ahab allied himself with Phtemcia, and his mairiam ,1, -r 

recognition of the Tynan Baal Ahab, again was the fast IcwishT" 

with Assyria In 854 B c he joined the ^nfederacy a^nst ShalmanTser" iT”' d ‘.“h "“n'' 

- •'“= - conn"r;raL‘ttt th?siT=' 

MicS':ttlmd1tar°L?Tr'Xis:r‘::s‘^^^^ 

without Northern Israel turned a deaf ear, but m soL£i'" ludah 'ft 

heart, for following the overthrow of Israel we hav \ Partly taken 

we meet the great Judlan reformaZ of j"mh wh.rcuZ^^^^ °'ft“'“';"'' ““ 
about a century after Israel s deportation No mcdent in the history of TudalTl'’™'" >renuah. 
than this There had been spleiiaid upholders of the best Hehn./' h T 1 m ' l * momentous 
Josiah Hezekiah. who reigned m Jei^^ll af t^ v ery 1 f f ™ T 

best to uproot idolatry The historian tells us hnw fh ^ » i 3™^ria was taken, had done lijs 

invaders," uch as SenLchenb who — ^S--t 


returned discomfited to Assyria 
after the destruction of his army 
But Hezekiah stood between Ahaz 
and Menasseh, and Hezekiah’s 
father and son were both of them 
lukewarm in their religious de- 
votion, though It must be confessed 
that their hands were full with 
foreign troubles Under Josiah, 
grandson of Menasseh, however, 
there came a great change which 
permanently influenced not only 
Judah but the religious history of 
the world What Hezekiah had 
attempted at the instigation of 
Isaiah, Josiah accomplished under 
Jeremiah s guidance But this great 
reform of w orsliip did not produce 
equal fortune politically Josiah 
‘ fell 111 battle at Megiddo, when the 
hosts of Xecho, king of Egypt, 
ov ertlirew J udah (608 B c ) Josiah's 
successors in vain sought to win j 

safety against Assyria by alliance 
with Egvpt But Judah, too, was 
destined to fall Patriotic, yet 
assured that safety lay 111 sub- 
mission to \ssyria, compelled to 
announce the impending doom of 
the Holy Cit} Jeremiah was able 
to soar far bevond tlio horizon 
within winch stood capital and 
Temple able to pne to the future 
a polity baM.'d on the sjimtual 
individuality of each human soul 
TIk new covinaiit was to bt‘ wnttin. 
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the guid-^iice ol >ehemiah and Ezra The at) walls o( Jerusalem were rebuilt m 444 B c Tins tct 
routed the opposition oi the Samanlans The hostility of the latter was political for the foriihcation 
of Jerusalem would seem to the Samantans ominous of a renewal of the old conflict between Samana md 
Jud*a We know little of what occurred politically witlun Jud-ea duniig the Persnn penod The 
Elephantine papjri however show a close connection between the home Jews and the Cgtptian ■settle 
ment at about the year 400 B c Under Artaxerxes Oebus (359-339 B c ) there is record of trouble 
between Judiea and its Persian overlord a revolt and repnsals are reported (e 350 B c ) Many Jews 
were transported as captives into Hyrcania on the Caspian and Babvlonn and according to some 
authonties these events account for some of the latest additions to the prophetical books and gave 
rise to llie composition of certain of the Psalms 

With Alexander the Great the Last fell under the thrall of Helkiiisni So far Hebrew and (ireek 
had hardly come into contact As it has been admirably said it is stimulating to the histt ncal iiingma 
tion to remember that Solon was a contemporary of Jcremiali Peuistratus of the Second Isaiah and 
Pencles of hilieiniali (Montoftore) But HcUcnian and Hebmsm had come mlo no direct relations 
until the BitUe of Issus in 333 B c wiiicli won Asia for Alexander and made him mister of Palestine 
He was a conciliatory conqueror His treatment of Jud-ca is summed up in the sfatcmtiit of llic lu'tonan 
Josephus that many Jews took military service under Alexin Icr on condition that thiv should c« ntimit 
in the laws of their forefathers Tlie foundation of Akxaiwlnam Egypt was destined to j rove momentous 
tor the Jews In Alexandria the Jews enjoyed many rights and during the next eenturiis tlie citv of 
the Delta fonned the focus whence spread a propaganda of Judai m to the Greek world and a develop 
nient of Hellenic Judaism wlucJi culminated in Philo Under the Ptolemies the Pinlatcuth was 

translated into Greek and with intervals of persecution the Uesandnan Jews basked in tl c snnshnit of 
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culture and emancipation But the constant wars between the Seleucids whose capital was at Antioch 
m Syna and the Ptolemies who were settled in Egypt caused much disturbance in the home affairs of 
Judcca With Antiochus III Jud^a passed under Seleucid hegemony The Ptolemies were destitute 
of fanaticism they were latitudinanans with regard to national cults but the Seleucids were less 
tolerant and more in earnest to enforce Hellenism on alien systems The process of Hellenization under 
their hands was an obsession and a tyranny When Antiochus IV ascended the Syrian throne m 175 D C 
the clouds began to gather Antiochus was a genuine Hellenist but he aspired to play the part of 
Alexander without his warhl e genius or statesmansliip 

The Maccabrean revolt that followed {i68 b c ) occurred at the moment of crisis for the ancient world 
Rome was becoming lord of the East She had humbled Carthage and Syria Macedon and Alexandria 
lay in the hollow of her hand She had entered into the hentage of Alexander There were two and 
only two barriers to the complete overthrow of Oriental culture On the one hand Judea took the 
lead against the inroad of Western paganism and on the other Parthia resisted the complete anmlnla 
tion of the East as a political force Mommsen has well shown that at the very moment of the Konnn 
triumph there was a powerful reaction both m Parthia and Judua of native religion and polity against 
the corrupt Hellenism represented by Syna When Antiochus roused both these peoples against him 
self he was m effect rousing them against Rome Just when Rome had assumed the place of Alexander 
the East reasserted itself With Mithndates the East re entered the political arena of the civilized world 
with Judas Maccabteus it re entered the tehgious 

After three years of struggle during which Judas won success after success the Temple of Jcru«alem 





First Book of the Maccabees I e (ought Mth gladness the battle of Israel \ndlegatl s people gieat 
glory and put on a breastplate as i giant and girt I is uarl ke harness about him and set battles in 
array He nas I kc a lion tn I is deeds and as a bon s uhelp rooimg for prev Wonderfully di I salva 
tion prosper m 1 IS hand sothat I smemon^ is blt-sscd ( r e\er He won 1 is victories in tl c rugoid 
defiles of Betldieron again at Emmaus wl ere tl e hills of Juda.a meet tl e rolling uplands of tl e 
Shepl ehh and thirdly at Bethzur where the Hebron road turns iorlh\ards to Jerusalem b>m 
was not able to put forth all her strength and Judas piofitcd by tl e troubl » lliat menacLd \nlioth from 
otl cr sides But it is doubtful wl ether Antiocl ns IV lould under an\ circumstances hj\e overcome 
t! e Ju 1 ean ros stance He was not made of He stuff /rom «l ch are woten steady u] 1 iJers >1 i ca i-e 
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Against the hrm enthusiasm of Judts he could never have prevailed At all events whether on his 
deathbed or earlier Antiochus abandoned liis Hellcnizing projects and after his demise Lvsias the 
Svnan general and regent made covenant with the Jews that they should walk in their own laws as 
aforetime This signal success took the basis away from the revolt The nation was no longer 
united behind Judas Religious liberty being alt uned many were completely satisfied The Hisinonean 
family of which Judas was a scion were not however content They wece determined to win political 
as well as religious autonomy Deserted by nivn> of his fomier idherents Judas fell in bitlle in ifiii 
on the fatal field of Ilasa His aims were thus imperfecllj realized in his own lifetime But he hid 
prepared the way Twentv years later his brother Simon cleared the countrv of its foreign garri-ons 
and was recognized both as Prime and High Pnest Then as a rapid sequel 111139 8uc Simon obtained 
that pnv liege without which m ancient times no state was regarded as autonomous viz tin right to coin 
his own money in shektls and half shekels sdvei corns of fourteen and seven grammes rcejicctivily in 
weight The age of bimon was from every point of view a time of ideal happiness for Jud la 

The last of the heroic Alaccaboean brothers died in 135 b c ft was m the rtign of ins son and successor 
John Hyreanus (133 lOj B c ) that we first hear of the parties of Pharisees and S idducees liie former 
the bearers of the popular Judaism the latter an aristocracy both sociallv and rcligiou'lj The Sad 
ducean party tended to include tlie higher placed elements m Judian society and its numbers viere 
wedded to the letter of Scripture The Pharisees were not a sect they were the people The effects of 
the Maccabman struggle were partly seen m a narrowing of the Jcwisli horizon 1 ! e struggle against 
Hellenism tempted some to adopt a separatist Hebraism But while tlie Pliansees dtveloixid Judaism 
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legalistically and ritually, they also were progressives in that they sought to adapt the spirit and tlie 
content of religion to life The Pharisaic legalism sometimes inclined to externalism, and evoked attacks 
such as we read in the Gospels But there was no lack of spirituality in genuine Pharisaism, as was 
patently manifested in the life and teaching of such representative Pharisees as Hillel Despite the out 
break of conflict between Phansees and Sadducees, Hyreanus’ reign was glorious, for, m the words of 
Schuerer this king, by new conquests built up a Jewish state such as had not been seen from the time 
of the overthrow of the Ten Tribes perhaps not even since the partition of the kingdom after the death 
of Solomon 

Another section of the Jews of this, or perhaps of a slightly later, period were the Essencs They 
were more rigorous pietists than the Phansees, and lived a life approaching asceticism They attract 
modem interest because of the parallel that may be drawn between them and the early Christian com 
mumties on the one hand, and monastic orders on the other Josephus gives us a pleasing account of 
the Essenes "They reject pleasures as vice, and esteem continence and the conquest over passions 
to be virtue '' They were " despisers of riches being " wonderfully communistic , nor is there found 
among them any who possesses more than another ’ On joining the order each man placed all his 
property m the common stock, to form * one patnmony for all the brethren ’ Tliey had few <;cttled 
homes, but moved from place to place, living in the utmost simplicity, never rising from the meal in a 
condition of satiety They passed much of their time m devotions . they avoided oatlis, for " their bare 
word is firmer than an oath," seeing tint ** what cannot be believed without sweanng by God is already 
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troubles of Ills later j’ears wealvcned bisoun pouer and disturbed tfie communal life He beautified jeru 
Salem \Mtli vast buildings but lie ne\er succeeded m winning tbe confidence of the popuhet His icign 
ended as it began in blood The consequences are seen m thcluniioils and bitterness of the first Christian 
century in the circumstances amid which Chnatianity had its nsc in the persecution of the Baptist, the 
suffeniigs and crocifiaion of Jesus the tribulations of St Paul Christiamt) ms destined to vanquish 
Rome With strong points of contact with prophetic Judaism the morals and ideals of whicli it adopted 
and with readiness to adapt itscU to the mesticism of the Onent and the HelUnisni of tiic Roman world 
Christianity supplied an anchorage to many imid the cross currents which disturbed liumanity Judaism 
on Its part was to survive and outlive Rome — the Rome wludi never understood Judaa Scorn of the 

Jewish religion led to constant 
fnction turbulent outbreaks of 
realots answcitii the Procurators 
ill considered interference with 
deep seated conv ictions The end 
was fore dcstintd Rome put 
forth her might and after a 
heroic defence on the part of the 
Jcvvs Vespasian and Titus i« a 
campai|n lasting from 68-70 a d 
reduced Judea to servitude and 
Uid the Temple m tlie ruins which 
hive never been rebuilt 

T 1 c lustonan Josephus has 
iinmortaliaed the scene He re- 
cirds that Tilus limselfwas an 
unwilling instnimcnt in the actual 
burning of the Temple Rion 
Cassius on the other hand states 
that wliilc tlic legion tiics hcsi 
talcd bccauxc of tlu sanctity of 
tic cdiJice Tiliis urgid tlnin to 
the attack \s Josiphus tells 
the tale It IS inajistic inough 
Oik of the soIdKr^ he say' witli 
out w iiiing for oidcrs and with 
out any horror at 'O griat a 
tTWiat: Wi Yjo»st-Ss<.vi wt \ 

certain wiinl fury snatrhtd up 
a burning brand and rai'c t on 
the ^lioulders of \ tomride 'Ct 
fire to igol li 11 window lliroiigli 

wmen mere was a passage to me rooms riuiul tlK sonutuarv on tlie north 'i ie It needed no art in 
the writer to paint tl e sequel \s 11 c flames went upw aids llu, Jews made a gital claim ur wortUv 
of so mighty in atiliclion and ran i p lo prevent it reckless of ihcir lives ilicv spired int tl cir siitnf,ili 
at all since ill ms jx’n hiiTp hIiicJi tiev hod I nglecn f^hting to proteet I <c I icris ' The Hi nun 
vengeance was ihoiough 

In the arenas of Cesarea and Bervtus the Jew* were set to liqlil i|,nnst Icists Ci iii' "efv 
struck bcanng llic cfTgy < f Vespa nn ml on If e reverse, the eoixjucicd Juelea a wonun ne ir a pirn 
tree More sinking was tlie me monal at Konu. e f tlw. Inumj h of Titus bcvcii hu:idre»l Juw' inclu ling 
two of the I crocs of the elcfcnct John of fli'Cufa and 'Mmon son of Giora grace I the proces. n md 
tilt magnificent \reh < f Titus still stands in Rome on the V w Saera I ird hy tl c TiWr onfronling lie 




Periods 

Date 

Chief Events 

Tbe Patnarchil Age 

“ 1 ” 

The cuaent J^hsb duouolTgr begins its Era of the Creation (Anno Mundi) In the Autumn of 
3?®»»c InuswtgAp rqnwpoads to 5674-5 A M 

HoSm autbonbes assien the date tijo-aioo b c to Abraham , Palestine was under Babylonian 
rfomiiiatiiwi c 3700-171x1 b c ' 

The Tell d Amaina Irtters 8t^ the presence of Hebrew's fHahini) in Paiestute c, igoo a C 
Migratmo of Jacob into tgjpt e 1650 a c Palestine was under Egyptian donuualion c. 
I50O-I35OBC 

The Judges j 

Identifying Ranieses II (iioo-iajg »«) wit*>the Pbaraohof the Oppression and 'Icrenptahfjjtl- 
1314 B c.) with the Iharaoh of the Eiodus, then the litter event must be dated near the 
end of the 13th century B c The Bibbca] date is c. 1490 a c. 

Israel tnentnoed tn the Stele of Uerenptah e tiso b c 

Selllementof Canaan by Joshua thirteeath Matury b c 

The Moaaicbv 

torn 

After period of Judges (indudiog Deborah Gideon Jephthah Samson Eh Samuel) kingdom 
becomes established after and tfuring struggles with PI ilistines. under Saul (c. 1030-1010 n c ) 
The (Ubconites and Amalekites are subdued but Saul and his son Jonathan are defeated and 
slain in battl« agauist Pbihstuirs at Cilboa. 

Davii>(c 10ID-970BC) andSoLoaov (died 0.937 *c \ ruled over lheund.vided kingdom 

Uixler David who successfully opposes various neigbbounng powers (Ph listines, Moabites, 
Ammooites Edomites and Syruns) Israel occupies a pcednininant position among tlie 
peoples between the Euphiates and the Kile Kebell on of Absent his defeat and death 

The [cophet Nathan tells the parable of the Lwe f-amb Conspiracy ot Adoiiijah to be 
nomuialed as David s successor Batbsheba procures the nomination of Solomon 

Sedomon iQsmutesa sjslnnoi tacafioa orgaaiacs cinJing capodicions alhes himself Hilh Egypt 
Jeroboam revolts and Sees to Egypt 

Traditional date of Sofomon s Tempi* c. tooo B c 

Divided Uonltchy Judih 

c. 5J7 586 

KcHOBDAn (937) defeated by Shesbenk Jerusalem plundered Abijah (gaol fights against 
King Jeroboam Asa (917) besieged in Kaiuah by Baasba King of Israel reheved I 
by Ihe King of Damascus Jcuoshaniat (S74) Eriendly relations between Judah and 
Israel bis son Jclioram inarties Alhahah datiahtcr of Ahab, King of Israel Attempts lo 
reoiEan»ttadins«EpediUO(is AUMSbuns If wiUi Ahab at RamothGUead against Benhadad 

King ot S>Tia Allies buns If mtb Jehoram King of Israel, against Eilom am] Moab 
Jehobam (849) The Edoniilesrebrisuccesslully The aty of Ubnah allies itself with the ] hd s 
lines AKAEtAH 1814) killed at Uegiddo by Jehu whereupon Atiiauah (841) the nuccB 
mother murders II e rest of ll>e>lo>ai family with the exception of Joash. whoescapev Erects 
a temple 10 Oaal Sbin by JebmaJa who proclaims Jnasb king Joash (836) attacked by 
JIatael KmgolSyria and forced 10 give up the Temple treasures, murdered after a reign of 

40 teats. Amafiah (397) avenges bis father s murder Conquers the Edomites is delealcj 
at llelb Sbemesb by jeboasb King of Isra^ who sacks Jerusalem Aiaiiiah (UailAb) {778] 

A prosperous reign of Jt yean, takes and (orufies Elaib Isaiab (740) onwards, Ahai 
(736) (Vkah King of Israel, and Reun King of htria take Llath and besiege Jerusalem 

Abac invites tb« help of Assyria Judah ticcoines an At&yriaQ dependeacy 
iitatMAH (713I After Satgons death in 704 klerodach baladan King of Babylon makes an ; 
allance wnb Judah and Eg) pi against Ass>Tta Scnnaclwrib eonqueri the cuastsol Ihceiiicu 1 
and Pbilisua and Hecekiab submits and pats tribute 701 ■ c bennachtrib latests Jerusalem, 
b It bas lo return (o Assyria and raise the urge, lleukiah riguns land from the I hiiitiiuts. 1 
MAuassEit (695) reigned 53 years persecutes ibe prophets. Axon (641) murder^ ui Ifae second | 
year of bis reign JosUH (659) rrfonns Ihe religion of Judah JrTcmiah (618 383) Josiah 
defeated by Kecho KingofLgypt atMegddo JaiiOAHAS (608) deposed and iinrrisone] by 1 
Necbo,king<>fCg)pl and Jcboukim pul on the throne as an Egyptian vassaL JaiiouKix ) 
<607) Nebuchadneraar defeats Ibaraoh Keebo at Carchemsb Jehoiakin becomes a 1 
Uabyloman vassal, and rebels JtHoiACuiy (599) Kebuchadnetaar lakes JrrusaUia anl J 
Iranspons 10000 of tie uihabvtaftts to Babytoma ZgOEKtail (toll uslnM in spile of 
Jeremiah s counsel (0 rebel by the pronuse of LgyTlian help. Earkiel (58b) Jerusalem 
captured 5$d • c peopleesUcdand CMabah a Babylonian pr^ect appomlM to rule Judxa 1 

OJ7 fit IfRMMV (937) (ruislm his upiul <rom Shochein (o I'snuil and thcuc* to Tkruh reigos » i 

1 tears >s oonstantlr at aai aitb JuJah Sad»i (oij) » inurdired and all the house ol , 

Irroboam slam hf Uaasha duniw a war agaiust the Ihilittines. Uaasma (913) hesirges the I 
King <d Jtidab whose alls the King o( h)sia iavadea the kiii^dum tSAH 1939) itiurdeml 
wiib all hs house bj Zimn Zieai (837) is hurut in his palace at riruh by Omri Deal 

1987) htuUs Samaria and under tus rule Ilia teu Irihes becoma of gceaier 1 npolaiice than 1 
Judu The Bibhcai narralitc gives the pre-eminence to )uJah but haniana was also o( ' 
areat impoiiaiKe until itsdestructiou hi 7aa V c ConquereMoab hut has to aeknowleiJi^ the 1 
oveilordship ol Sy-tia AMaa («7iJ mamea Jeirhil the diiighter ol the King of ryre. f 

1 ays tntiuW to Asuroaurpal Uaket |ica<e with Judah Athaliah. Ina Uaui.hler it c‘ven 
in inamage tn JcboraiD son of Jshoshaphat King ol J udah Uijah (e. 870) Jfeuhadnl King 
of hyna bcnieRes Samana hut ts defeated and shit up tn Apbek- 1 hshafS^O) Muahita 

SlooC The allied foerv* of Sjvia and Israel fiaht Shahnaoescr II at KarLai on the OroiilfS 
gfla nc lerarl a^ Judah uruteJ against hyiia ihfeat and death of Ahab at Kamoth in 
Ahaciah (Ssj) Mesha King of the Moal lies, rebels a id rnaisacres the Jewi.h 
colunists in M«t>. JeKouau (8ti) aihes hiouell with lehoshapbat King of Jialah. a«aiu»t 
lloah A"-t li»Mfgrs Mesba in Kirfuresbetb tlurdrred by Jehu. J«hu (Sir) murders 

1 jentirl Tor'incesol the bouse ofSamana and 40 pniicQ of tM houie of DavsX ILusaires 

1 the retests of Baal, pays teibule to bhalmanrsrf Haaael, King of byila. ovemioi Ihe 

1 eountry JSHoaHaS (813) Uenhadad besieges barium but Is forced Id mum to |vulrel 

1 Damaieut against Auyna Jchoask (VmJ clrlealt Uenhadad raptures Anudah. Kmg 

1 ' ol lubh. at Betbsbemesh jReouoAia II (78a) meades bjvu iuIaIum 3!oab and regains 

I Ibo Kii«dam uf Uassd. Kufcu front iiAiat to Bacnaicus. Ilosea and Aioos l'r‘>-fiol 

1 ZmsAilait (741) murdered by bhailuio alter a reign of ut monibv ^Ktutu (74O) clefrAted 

and billed If Mmahetu. UaiiAMau f733) rays tnbun to Tigbtb Itteser fiaanun (rfl 

1 stalo by IVkaK lUeaii <73« albe« tumsell with bma and atlac^ Alur. King of JisUB 

ronoiirrr UalK liessri,es Jerusadcni. Ahaa mvstes the help ol TU,'aU» Ihleser, »ho wikis an < 
ariny ai,ainsl Ibmatcua and bamaria Is niunlcreJ by lloshra. JlosKtA (731I Iwnvnet an 
.tmittiit* i"f'. •*" the death of Tinlalti Itleser allies hunself to ShaUaka. King ol l-rryl , 
hbnsejf to Shalnunnir |V Samana la tairo by iargon alley a Ihnw yrars sie<« 

1 (72J a C ) and Ihe pr>|iulatka Is depurtnl. AiaytuB ccdoiusls Kttf* in bausaita. ] 

... , ran SeUithaJnerrar destroys Jersualnu. (JabrlceiUa eaile CsTua munuers Itabyluu DJ* »<). 

^ ^Silsm-.Wj3wsindr,2eruU-b.J. KrU-lbng r/Teml*! ,36-51 j ax. , ^ 

1 Ihjminioil. Psleslia* under lUntaadosninalaju J58-311 ae. Adetsit of \ebeunab at l«.rrei»w in JeruuVua 

*** ac> w the fvsga uf Artaaerais I (164-411 a-C.) Ita rrbuiUs ttis rtiy vaUs. hs|4M 1 

1 saroaniao hrufwiy Amvgl of tgra la ina early years eg Aitaierses if (304 yj* ax i > 

] aifswdwit souther ulhrmties Laratearbnl JuJa-aia 4 flag Tho t-lefluatina 1 s('eTl tmnTy 

I In tW etistme* rg a Jruiikb runaiscuty, mth Its letof-ke. in CgyyA c- 4 10. k rra iwwtaosM 

1 the cihgiouslifoaf Juua. 
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Fonim and Colosseum On bas- 
reliefs are depicted the spoils of the 
Temple, and these figures remain 
the only authentic reproductions of 
the sacred vessels of Jerusalem. 
Rome had laid the Temple in nuns, 
and at Rome are fittingly preserved 
the sjTnbols of the fane round which 
cluster so many memones 

But the rum apphed merely to 
the matenal edifice Athens and 
Jerusalem died, as Renan put it, 
that the world might live by them 
Greek and Hebraic cultures both 
became fuller m power when 
they transcended local limitations 
Nearly a century befoie the de- 
struction of Jerusalem Philo, the 
noblest product of Hellenistic 
Judaism, had used a remarkable 
figure of *pccdi ' One country," 
said the Alovandnan, '* cannot con- 
tain all the Jews because of their large number , for wluch reason they are spread over mo»t part* of 
Asia and Europe, both on the mainland and on islands They regard Jerusalem, m whicli lies the 
Holy Temple of the Most High God as tlicir mother citv but the various countries in which their fathers, 




grandfatlars, and ancestors have 
dwelt they regard as their father- 
lands for in them they were born 
and bred ’ The affection of the Jew* 
for Pali.»tme and Jerusalcin con 
tinued after the Roman conquest ; 
hut in a real sense the Jews recon- 
structed their mother city as a city 

of tliespint Henceforward the Jew 
was everywhere endeavouring to be 
ptmiititd to treat the country of 
lu- •M.ltlcnicnt as his fatherland, 
sharing all its Tvpirations and re- 
«pon'ibilitic> for mother land he 
had the Law of Judaism and the 
ideals inhcnted from tlie past ex- 
{XTiince ol the community. 

The whole of Jewish history 
since AD 70 !i IS turned on the de- 



tinninalion of the Jews to remain 
"".Wc* \r. within ind without the 

D «w»,r vvorld to maintain loyally both to 

*'.***’ "1" fillRrhnd mj motlii-r land, andon 

Daw L.t> A D 

Txf.a,.,hm the nluctincc of governments to 
"* 'ho justice and feasibility of 


iUwr** »l -Aflr p«lm irr« •! 


the Jewish claim 


X lie jews 


. T". ■' *>«= ‘«c of Titus, the Jens uero engaged ,n strengthening Ihg 

mother-land of their moral and religious sjstem The loss of the Temple »as naturally not refdily 
acquiesced in But after the failure of Bar Cocliba’s nivolt, a spirited but futile attempt to tLow off 
the Roman yoke in Hadrian s reign (132-135 i D ), it ivas obvious that there was no hope of an immediate 
restoration In the meantime the religious revival had been making strong headway. A little before 
the capture of Jerusalem, the Romans had licensed the transference of the Jewish Sanliednn (Council) and 
-Academy to Jamnia, a citv on the sea-coast First in this southern home, and aftenvards in more 
northern centres, the teachers of Israel worked at the collection, amplification and codifying of the 
traditions of the people Thus two movements were afoot almost contemporaneously— the Apostolic 
foundation of the Christian Church, and the Rabbinic reorganization of the Synagogue There were 
for a while, hostilities between the two movements, especially as regards those who were anvious to 



PaiKlfJ /ar Ihu iteii If] 

THE COMPILATION OF THE TALMUD 


Dunn* the fir»l flv« <enluri»i of lh« Chiiilian era a (rral nvmbar of RaVlMnical tthacal taxal and nlual diKUtaiotia and cnaclmcnia ocfa 
tollacled and edited under the name of the Talmud Tlii# woiL it alill the ba»* of the rctiaioui life of larxe numbera of the few#" 


remain within both camps Wlicn, howc\cr, Churcli and S>m5ogue began to feel themsehes 
independent of each other, these hostilities were mitigated, until the Christianization of flic Koman. 
Empire conferred on the Church political jxiwcr 

In so far as the Sjnagogue is concerned the fruits of the religious and scholastic mosement. fronv 
the second to the siNth ccntuncs of the Christian era, were seen m the Mishnah and Talmud The former, 
the Mishnah or Doctrine, is a code of moral and ntual law . it li written m the neo-Hebrew dialect, whidi^ 
was chiefly used for academic purposes, though Aramaic had become the popular idiom of the Jews, The 
Mislinah was completed m Palestine at about the \car 200 v d . the redactor being Judah the Patriardi ; 
the work of compilation liad been in process for some time prcMoush The Talmud— a word mcanin'’ 
much tlie same as Mishnah— is. on the other hand, lapgch wntten in Aramaic, which, as already remarked, 
had come to fonn the common speech of the Jews ««\traj centuries before the Chnstian era. The Talmud 
was dc\clopcd both in Palestine and in Babjionia Tlic two codes — the .Mishnah and the Talmud- 
worked vas a permanent force against disintegration Thej were m lhcmHhi*s tl-e expression of a great 




who denied to the Jews privileges which before lus reign they li&dat least tacitly enjoyed trom the time 
of Justinianmany centuries were to elapse before the Jews again became eligible for posts of public honour 
During these same centunes the Jews in Persia — tlie old Babylonia — were allowed more autonomy 
Already m the second century \ D Bibylonia was acquiring importance for the Jews and in the ensuing 
period the district situated in Southern Mesopotamia formed a new home for the community At their 
head was the Exilarch or Pnnec of the CaptiMty a vassal of the Persian throne and himself surrounded 
vnth semi royal state The Jewisli Acad mics were nwmivcr fully organized in Babylonia and tiic 
Gaon or the head of each of the two great sclioolsof Suraand Pombaditha exercised world wide influence 
Judaism on the side of religious law and ntual was for several centuries controlled from the Babylonian 
academics 
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The change occurred when hlmi spread lo I uropc The religion founded by Moliammcd (570-632) 
marked a new era in Jewish progress Mulummed htm^ieU had taken up a ]>osition of hostility to the 
Jews so soon as he found that they refused to accept liiin The second successor of the Prophet, the 
Khahf Omar formulated a code in which Ctinstians and Jews were handled with seventy This code 
remained nominally in effect fur a tong period and hod it Ixicn enforced there would liavc been no room 
under Islam for Churcli or Synagogue But Omars restneCtons were not earned out even dunng that 
Khalit s liichmc I anatics among IheMdiammidans oUen used these and similar laws to justify their 
persecutions and from time to time there were intir\a]s of bitter intolerance But not only were the 
Moslems giecn lo treating laws as made to be broken but the Koran by rcquinngof the faithful kindness 
to the peoples of the Book made it possible for a Mohammedan ruler to show favour to non Islamic 
heretics without thereby himself suffenng susp cion of lalitudinananism Nowhere did this phenomenon 
more bnlliantly display it'^if than in Spam after the Moonsh conquest of 711 The Gothic rulers had 
been narrow and harsh their Moorisli successors encouraged a culture which for dcplii and tolerance 
iud no parallel ‘^ince the great days of lltllcnistic Alexandria 

In the tenth century Spam began to occupy the first place m Jewish life and from that period onwards 
Uio fortunes of the Jewish people have been hound up not with the Orient but with Europe and with the 
great republic created across the Atlantic by European migrations By general consent the Spanish 
period of Jewish history has been recognized as the Golden Age of the mcdiaival Jewry During tl is 
epoch elsewhere the Jews were making much progress csjccially m the regions surrounding the Khmc 
There the I rench school of Rabbis most noted among them Rashi (2040-1x05) did valiant service for 
the spiritual uplifting of the Synagogue But the Crusades had seriously detrimental effects and itwas 
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THE kHAZARS ADOPT lODAlSM VIII h CENTURY AD) 

Ainenf he rel « oue n h. M dd e A«c» «f (he mo. Umou. > hel wK h we. envened by (he kint of he 

Kheaeri an mpe an! people I v nt n he Ceuee.ue Al er hea n< he «» e.eMe eee el Ch . ei, y fude .m end tilem he k nc decided 
n favour of Jude *tn 

rare for a Jew to find admission to the general life In Spam however the case was very different A 
great outburst of literary and scientific activity was matched by brilliant opportunities for serving the 
State Hasdai ibn Shaprut {915-990) linguist poet and statesman This is a combination 

which has been found in other periods but Aloonsh \ndalusia brought to perfection the union of political 
sagacity and devotion to the Muses Under Hasdai s influence the Jews of Spain sliared in tlie prevalent 
culture of Abd er Rahman s court Cordova under this Khahf and hip successors, became one of the 
centres of European progress m manufactures, art philosoph> In all this tlie Vndalusian Jews shared 
They were noted in medicine and diplomacy and revealed much skill m applying tl c science of astronomy 
to the art of navigation It has been senousI> maintained that Columbus was a Jew certain it is that 
in his discovery of America the evplorer was accompanic 1 b> at least one Jewish associate It 1, one 
of the curiosities of historical coincidence that the same vear saw the cvpul^ion of the Jews from 

Spam and the discovery of Amenca a continent which was deslmcd to provide in our own time a refuge 
for hundreds of thousands of persecuted Russian Jew Illustrative of tie catholicitv of Jcwasli 
culture m the Peninsula is the fact that the bead of the Spanish Je\« m 149- ^^as Isaac \bni 
band who was minister to more than one king and also the author of soint famous commentanes 

on the Hebrew Bible . . , , 

That the Jews rendered con j icuous services to mtdKcval learning is well known TJ ev made onginaJ 
contnbutions to the store and they were the mtermcdiarie b\ wl ich the science of ancient Creicc found 
its way to the European universities and the folklore tf India to the hearths and Ionics of Mestem 
peoples In this work tl cv wtn. associated with tl i \ral \gain tin. Jewish phlosojlurs plavcd a 
significant role in tl e conversion of Scholastici m into an instrument of pro^jrc'S Maimonidcs (1135- 
i'*o ) phvsician and Rabbi wrote a Guide for tl e Jews but its influence tran'n.cndcd tJ c bounds of 
Tew^ He helped others besides liis own commumtv to harmonize \n toil with *^riptuxc he 
mflucnccd \quinas as well as sj moza \\ hat mo>t inunstmg m the I islorv of Sri olastici ni 1$ just 
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fncndly co operation of ChnsUan, Moslem and Jew m the same aspiration to reach the heart of truth 
scholars of Church Mosque and Synagogue helped each other, sometimes unconsciously, but at otlier 
with very definite recognition of mutual dependence 
In general, it must be observed that even m epochs when the Jews uere most obstinately barred 
intercourse with other men there were many exceptions This remark applies not merely to 
iristian defenders of the Jews Such an instance, indeed, occurred during the Second Crusade, which 
d much to the eloquent propaganda of Bernard of Clairvauv In 1145-6 he moved through Gcr* 
and France, inspiring his hearers to take up arms against the Crescent To fits dismay, the Rhine 

valley was reddened by the blood 0/ Jewish 
victims to iJic passions lie had aroused 
Nobly he stemmed the torrent He de 
nounced the perpetrators of the outrages 
and his forceful protests had instantaneous 
effect Much as this action honours St 
Bernard tlicrc were others who deserve as 
high praise Tfie sombre picture presented 
by the legal relations between Jews and 
Chnstians during the Middle Ages repre- 
sents only part of the truth Law might 
raise barriers, but liuman nature refused 
to be contained by them Many literary 
friendships between Jews and Christians 
arc recorded In Italy m the tenth cen 
tury the Jewish physician Donnolo and the 
Chnstian monk Niius were close intimates, 
and so were the Jew Anatoli and the 
Chnstian Michael Scotus. In co operation 
adherents of Church and Synagogue worked 
at the writings of Arab philosophers ^fost 
delightful is the fact of the friendship 
between Dante and Immanuel of Rome 
Love said Immanuel m an Italian 
sonnet has never read the Ave hlana 
Love knows ncitlier law nor creed Love 
cannot be restrained by a Paternoster but 
to all wlio question las supreme power 
Love answers It is my will ' Rcuchlm 
of whom more must be said later, had more 
Uian one Jewish associate Menasseh ben 
Israel too had several Chnstian fnends 
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si K • »M.pe «. m (•«« d.r Wliut lias been said of literary intimacy is 

true also with regard to social intercourse Just as common studies brought Jews together, so did 
common amusements At musical entertainments and at games wc find m the mediceval penod all 
classes united 

It was nevertheless m Jlosicm Spam that this intercourse most regularly confronts us Nor is it 
then to be wondered at that to the same environment must be attributed the nse of the new Hebrew 
poetry \V)ien Jerusalem fell the lync inspiration of the Jews was interrupted Snatches of poetry 
are. however found in the Talmud and the hturgy of the Synagogue was enriched m the first centuries of 
the Christian era with prose compositions which reSect the dignity of the Biblical style But it was in 
the sunshine of Spam that the Hebrew Muse recovered her tidiness of tone ^Vmong many who wrote 
poems destined to enduring fame two names stand out Tliese were Solomon ibn Gebirol and Jeliuda 
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BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX DEFENDS THE JEWS 


TKe SpAn tfi per oA of Jew Ji lie r w • iKi GoliJin \pi ol meJ ivel Jcwir 
Thouih he Jewi were eliewhere meh ns cnPi procriri. ihe feel wee Imp ed W he 

of Cle rveuiE fo c his denounced end eucceeded a chccli op he moeeo ee wh ch h • 

In his Io\e poems he points forward to Heine in Ills hvnins 


Halevi Botli used Hebrew as theif 
medium of expression Trom their agi? 
there has been an unbroken line of 
Hebrew poets , tlie present time is 
witnessing a remarkable enthusiasm for 
the Hebrew language, thereby con 
tmuing the Spanish tradition Ibn 
Gcbirols poetical masterpiece wntten 
about the middle of the eleventh cen 
tury was called the Royal Crown 
It IS a magnificent senes of outpounngs 
on God and the world One of his lines 
I rom Tlice to Thee I fly expresses 
as no other Hebrew poet has done the 
human soul s refuge in the Divine 
mercy from the Divine justice Gebirol 
moreover, enjoyed a twofold reputation 
If his poetry gave him a niche m the 
Judaic temple of fame, his philosophy 
won for him renown in Chnstian circles 
Tor several certunes the Tountam 
of Life was known only in Latin 
and as the work of Avicebrol It was 
not till recent times that the book was 
identified as a treatise by the Jew Ibn 
Gebirol Jehuda Halevi too was 
philosopher as well as poet He was 
bom in Toledo in 1085 and died at 
Damascus in 1140 on his pilgrimage 
to Jenisalem love lor which city 
animated his soul His secular He 
brew poems were much admired and 
Ins additions to the religious lyxics 
ol the Synagogue are recognued as 
the finest expressions of the Hebrew 
genius since the close of the Psalter 
i backward to Dasid His philosophy 


was marked bv a tenderness and warmth which are far separated from the cold mtellcctualism of 


Alaimonides Israel Halexi claimed m his greatest prose work is among the nations as 
the heart among the limbs If this dictum be open to di'^pute not so its inspiring power for the 
Jews themsehes 

Halevi used as the scheme of his philosophical tractate an incident which deserves to be alluded to 
This was the conversion of the Crimean Khazars to Judaism m the eighth century The j oet philosopher 
represents the King of the Khazars as entering into a disputation with the repr sentatives of vanous 
faiths before he adopts the creed of Judaism This fact leads us back to Spa to the penod sub 
sequent to Halevi One of the most cunous episodes in medixval history is th institution of public 
discussions between Rabbis and monks The Jews were reluctant to enter into these tourneys of words 
They felt that victory would be even more disastrous than defeat Certainly such disputations produced 
no good and frcquentlv resulted m dire cflccts They agitated the onlookers and the irritation of the 
mob was the signal sometimes for violence sometimes for repressive laws The Jews themselves regarded 
these displays as among the most senous causes of the expulsion from Spam 
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The expulsion of the Jews from Spam however was mainly the work of the Spanish Inquisition To 
Torquemada rather than to over xeaious theologians or energetic occupants of the Papal throne must 
be assigned responsibility for the most notonous engine of bigotry ever forged Rome however was 
often forced to invent weapons which it shrank from using Throughout the "Middle Ages at the mstiga 
tion of foreign zealots were issued Papal Bulls which mjunously affected the Jews and tended to segre 
gate and degrade them The most hateful means of degradation was the infliction of the Badge on the 
outer garments of Jews and the reslnction of the Jews to usury as the only occupation permitted to 
them Josephus writing in the first century contrasts the Jc vs and Pheen cians on the ground that the 
latter not the former were traders And speaking of the Jews while they still dwelt in their own land 
the same histonan asserts that the chief occupation was agriculture and that the proper education of the 
masses and not the accumulation of wealth was the end and aim of the Jewish polity When however 
they were alter several centuries of med ajval tribulation practically ousted in Central and Northern 
Europe from the holding of land and from participation in the manifold activit es of economic and social 
life they were permitted and encouraged bj the rulers of various countries to engage m money lending 
Canon Law made this pursuit illegal for Christians Thus Pope Alexander III 101179 excommunicated 
all Christian usurers It became convenient then to encourage a class of capitalists who were not liable 
to excommunication and the kings would practically become sleeping partners m the operations of Jews 
As commerce however was impossible without interest on capital some Christian bankers such as the 
Cahorsms and Lombards discovered means by vhich interest could indirectly be charged It was tlie 
competition of these Italian financiers that rendered the Jews less necessary for instance m England 
with the result that Edward I expelled them n 1290 

The Jewish Badge owed its existence to one of the greatest of popes Innocent III In the Lateran 
Council of 1215 it was decreed that I enceforth it must be made possible to detect a Jew b> his outward 
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garb The size colour and shape of the distressful stigma were not defined but a jellow wheel on the 
outside garment was the most usual In France the Jews were actually compelled to purchase the badges 
from official retailers thus the royal exchequer found a new source of income in the sale of the yellow 
wheels to the unfortunate Jews This treatment of the latter as a pariah class had senous consequences 
on the Jews themselves They lost their refinements of manner and speech For centuries this effect 
was intensified by constant attacks on the persons and characters of the children of Israel Mythical 
charges were made against them and they were assailed also because of the actual degradation which the 
wearing of badges and the incidence of social disabilities inflicted on them The final touch was the 
creation of Ghettoes The first Ghetto was constituted m Venice in 1516 Long before Jews had in 



vanous places tended to congregate m special quarters of the town but the officnl Ghetto was of another 
type Space was limited nght of egress restricted but the most unpleasant consequence was the 
enforced isolation The three Ghetto ccntuncs (sixteenth to cightecnlli) were the rcil dark ages of 
medixN al Judaism They followed moreover the cxpuNion from Spam the greatest blow suffered b> 
the Jews since the destruction of the Temple by Titus Spam was 1 name to conjure with LIsewhere 
degraded and oppressed the Jew turned to Spam with hope and pride The blow fell m 1492 and 
within 1 gcncntion the Jews cvcrvwlicrc were pent up m overcrowded Clicttocs. Paul IV s Ghettoes 
completed the wo’rk of Innocent III s badges and it seemed is though the star of Jc\vr> was vet m 
eternal eclipse 

In the histor> ol men etentt, arc neter «ingle At the ter> ipocli ul.cn tin fir-t mils of tl.e Ghetto 
ncre hemg creeted. there began the motement nliicli vvis destined not unit to oteithrow the nails ol 
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the Ghetto but to raze to the ground many more of the barriers of medisvalism It was not, indeed 
the Protestant Reformation that produced these consequences for llie Jews Yet the miglity upheaval 
known as the Reformation so profoundly changed the European outlook, that the Synagogue was bound 
to feet its effects Luther s personal attitude to the Jews was not fnendly, and though t)ic Lutheran 
reformation like such anticipatory movements as that of tlic Albigenscs owed a good deal to Judaic 
thought and idealism nevertheless the Protestant Relorniation as such hardly modified mens attitude 

to the Jewish question Far more 
important for the Jcvvisli rejuve 
nation was that side of the European 
movement with which others than 
Luther were chiefly concemed the 
Revival of Learning and (he growth 
of Humanism To John Reuchhn 
(14^5 1522) and Ills younger con 
temporary Desidenus Erasmus 
(1466-1536) belongs the glory of 
emancipating the medixval mind 
Medisvalisra docs not deserve all 
the harsh verdicts passed on it 
but it certainly lacked the prag 
Diatic breadth of view which results 
from devotion to comparative 
studies Reuchhn taught the six 
teenth century the same lesson 
which Tennyson taught the nine 
teenth — that God fulfils himself 

in many ways In particular 
Humanism basing itself on a re- 
newed study of the Hebrew and 
Greek languages stood for a culture 
which took account for the good 
of Chnstendom of the forces repre- 
sented by ancient Judsa and Hellas 
Jerusalem and Athens once more 
became first hand influences m 
European culture and life It was 
impossible in the presence of this 
changed attitude towards Judaism 
of the past that the Jews of the 
present should be suffered by the 
p Humanists to remain unchampioncd 
There was another ground for fresh 
uderest in the Jews Humanism 
was strangely interwoven with mjsticism Scholasticism was purely intellectual the new learning 
was also asthetic and emotional This synthesis led in due course through the Jew Spinoza to 
the modem philosophies of life It started with the Humamstic mysticism and this latter derived from 
the Jewish Kabbala some of its most fertile elements Leaders of the New Learning foremost among 
them Reuchhn himself turned eagerly to the Kabbala 

Hence Kouchlm w hen he taught the modem world Hebrew also taught it a more fnendly regard 
towards Hebraism \Shat the Renascence did lor Italy and tiic Soutli Humanism did for Germany 
and the North 
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Reuclilm s entlms.^sm for the study of the Talmud inducedh.m to ma.ntau. the cause of those « ho st.ll 
regarded the Talmud as a vital Code He dispelled the mediieval notion that, contingcntiv on the over- 
throw of the ancient Jud-ean State bj Vespasian and Titus, the Jens were by right of conquest the bond 
men of their successors the Roman and Gennan emperore ■ The Jews," as Graeta summarizes Rcuchhn s 
view, ' were citizens of the Holy Roman Empire and were entitled to its full privileges and protection " 
While then the siateenth century witnessed the start of new forces without, there were also at work 
regenerative agencies withm the {ewi-sh 
community Before the centurj was 
three parts through there was published 
the Code of Joseph Karo (14&8 157^) 

This work entitled Sluilhan \ruch 
or ‘ Table Prepared became for three 
hundred years the rallying point for the 
scattered Jewries of the world It 
arrested moral degeneration at the hour 
when the Jews were thrown on thur 
own inner resources This Code had its 
faults It emphasized ritualism it per 
petuated the obsolete It gave ntw 
vitality to separative elements Withm 
the material Ghetto built by prejudice 
the Jews had erected a cultural Ghetto 
designed for self preservation For its 
own age Iiowever the Code rendered 
conspieuous services Like all fhegieat 
Codes of Judaism it sinctified tlie home 
and hallowed common pursuits it 
gave a fresli expression to the Jewish 
Weltanschaiims or theory of hfe a 
theory which identified life with religion 
in the sense tint both must be based 
on righteousness in tlicort and practice 
and It thereby made tlic Jews 111 the 
epoch of Uieir lowest poMtion 111 the 
view and polity .of turopean govern 
ments independent of those goveni 
ments and all tlicir vagaries In the 
nineteenth century liberal Judaism broke 
with the rituali'in of tlie Code for the 
good of the new movement in the 
Synagogue The Code however con , 
tmues to operate for good 

thousands of d to jdtali'm along the old |>atlis Tlic sixteenth centurv was m oilier re'pe-cls not 

sti find ^ incidents for tin Jews In Turkov Joseph Nisst found such fuour with bultan 

without Its of Duke of \a\o> TJie duke s mHuence se.enis to hive 

Soliman that he' s utivitv in foreign ixditics 

been extraordiinrv centurv was the settlement of fugitive Marraiios m Hollaml 

\nothcr importan sjwm ind Portugal had l>cen comixllcd to issume the chwk 

The Marranos were Je s ^ ,Ik Iiuiuisition The Netherlands were ihe setnc ..f a 

of Catholicism to eseajx the 
gallant struggle for imUiHiion*' » 



Ur /I u n-n-H 
SXOBATAI 2EBJ IROCLXIMS HIMSELF MESStVH 

SabbaUi Zabt bora i« SmrfDa »f Spanith ancralir procU mad kimaclf VU>>.ah 
tn 1648 Hia cUima a>ou<ad w.driprrad racilamrni and »r>a atcypird by many 
jewa In 1666 bt waa campallad H aa.enl l> laUm. .ad hi. lolUn,,, w„, 
diapcaaad 


PoilHguese Jews felt dr iwn 


the 
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country where liic “-pint of fiecclom ruled AmsUrdam soon became the centre of Jewi'vh revnal It 
was the Marranos too who won certain nj^hts or rather pn\ ilc},tsi m Hamburg and these Jews return 
mg to the Synagogue, after a period of enforced separtUon were m sL\eral localities pioneers forming 
(he nucleus of new communities of Jews among other places tins occurred in London About the 
middle of the following century Cromwell permitted Jews to reside m England after an interval of three 
and a half centuries Tins as well as the first settlement of the Jews in New \orlv look place m 1655 
It was from Holland that Menasseh ben Israel came to pfead the Jewish cause before the English 
Protector from Holland where at the time Spinoza was working out Ins momentous thought and 
coming into conflict with the local Jewish autliontics 

The name Spinora aoems to have been taken from Espinosa a town in Leon the family c ime origin 



lUy from Spam Bcnciliet Spuioia w is born in Vm ttnlaii 10 1(>J2 he died at The Hague m 1O77 
Innate in him wa-s the p is'-ion for truth He was unMcIding whin his intilkctual liberty w is concirnid 
Such a man was bound to hnd istabhshed autliontv galhng His cxcomnninicatKn was mevitubli. m 
lb ;>0 the ban was pronouncid and he nevir joined anv olhtr religious communion He worked bi't 
as a free agent Bit his Jewish upbnngng coloured his thought and he dirivid from Jewi h 
pridcce'^sors onii elements at least of his ethics and fo»ic His breich with sectarian bonds was not 
detrimental to him on tlie cnntriry it Jiel|x.d to m ike him a thinker of no particular sect and of no 
particular age but for all men and f>r ill times (\ \\olf) On llie other lund ^lcl1assch Itn Isrul 
sacrificed Ins whole life for his ermmuniti His father iiairouJy isc.ptd /run iJic I/Kjujsition 
in Lisbon in 1(05 like man\ mother of siinitir exjenenccs U took the lint oppirtunity to 
sail for Holland Mena m.1i was in enthu ia»t rather than a thinker but he was not wanting ni 
iliplonialic ibihts He sliowul much skill m his managemiiu of Hie cast hr Hie Jews before 
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S( Motet Monefiore (I7B4 Dtron NtlW Rothttk Id He n Ich Heine II797[8$&) Ceniom a D trod Eerl of 
1885) phUnkoBtl Intiru flnoneler (ilnbl thed • Wh in peel « I .nd r it niplred HcocontAcId 11804 1681 * 

men ai in femev ne Jetyit)) d a London n 1796 wkleJt /npidJe t* h the looe of >ua ee man and noeellal made Enafond 

abl ea in Ike Cent keeame ot Eu optan Impn tkixe kalUunee of ike Sue. Canal 

Cromwells Commission ind the works which he published in Enghnd were models of restrained 
pleading 

Thus there were great figures in the Jewries of the sc%enttcnth century But it was not a time of 
steady ad%ancc Both within the community iiui without there were set backs Without the most 
unpleasant reminder was guen that the age even of massacre was b> no means over For a considerable 
period Poland Ind been a refuge for the Jews when Germany Austria and Hungirj made those lands 
uninliabitablc for the sons of Israel Under Casimir IV m the fifteenth century the Jews of Poland 
had a happier lot than befell tlieir brethren in any other European country The nuiiuncal cNpan«ion of 
the Jewish popuhtion of modem Russia goes back to the fifteenth century In Poland the Jews almost 
constituted an autonomous state The Synod of the I our Countries as it was termed met twice a year, 
and everc;»ed evccutive /unctions The result was a splendid revn-il of Talmudic Itarning as well as 
T, cap ible administration of Jewish affairs But after a more or less uninterrupted continuance of favour 
the Jews of Poland were suddenly made the victims of a fierce pcr^cution In 1648 came the Cossack 
inroads under Bogdan Chmiclincki He had personal wrongs to avenge as Craetz explains and when 
his victonous troops poured , . i j i g .i. Smyrna of 

eastward from the Dnieper ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Spanish mcesfry Sabbatai 

the Jews wtre everywhere *''*''* * issumcd tin. r61e of Jewish 

plundered and ma«!sacrtd The Messiah His claims cltctri 

effects of that disastrous time T' *' ^ fad the Jewries of the world 

arc still felt From Chmiel oL ^ and -the sensations of the 

nicki s raids dates the attitude ^ ySL time reached almost incredible 

of animosity to the Jews j ^ f heights The downtrodden 

which still dictates much of " "* « Jews were to be saved at last 

Russian internal policy ->8*^ ofw ® The redeemer had appeared 

NVithm the Jewish com , ■" Israel home to the 

munities moreover a cause sacred sod where once the 

of disintegration appeared on ? JHek Patriarchs Prophets and Rab 

the scene m the person of ! bis had created Judaism 
Sabbatai Zcbi (1626-1(176) nj^SK' N iturally these hopes were 

He produced a condition of not universally shared The 

CACikment whielt /ar tran pretensions of Sabbat 11 met 

scended the hmitsof theSyna with strong opposition whicli 

goguc The English Records continued to divide the Syni 

of the lime are full of letters moses MENDELSSOHN goguc Jong after Sabbatai s 

from ambassadors and travel , KW. n7»9i786 »hWp)«r ik* fjilurc 

. f icna <4 L»> ni iMukl Ike wocM Is udm lke]c» 

Icrs Vvho report witJi eager .»<) >k> jrv ■« I » 1. iSr wold f»i , M»ndii.p<.hn. History repeatedly en 
mlciest the j rogress of Sab k» mu.ici»n mu k • ■ •B<iMn forces the lesson tJiat thougli 
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external causes affect the growth and decay of peoples the seeds of life and death germinate within 
In a large sense Jewish emancipation was due to the action of the newer spirit which culminated in 
the French Revolution But unless the Jews had been prepared from within to profit by that new 
spirit It might have left them as they were ^\lth the tune comes the man, is anotlier of the common 
places of history Long before the French Revolution the man had arnved This man was 
Mendelssohn 

Moses son of ’Mendel (whence the family name Mendelssohn) was bom m Dessau in 1729 and died 
m Berlin m 1786 Puny m phjsique but giant like in mind he was destined to inaugurate a new era 
in the fortunes of the Jewish people The coincidence of his personal name was afterwards remarked 
on He was the third Moses and like Moses the Lawgiver and Moses Alainionides stood at the beginning 



THE SXNHEDRIN CONVESED OV NVPOLEON IBOt 


of a fresh epoch The nu-dixvTl Mo'cs iiad shown his brethren how t«> hamionizt thtir JudH'ni with 
OrtcK philosophv the cightctntli ctnturv Leircr of the n ime taught Ihi Rws i 1 w to adipt thini'^t.lvcs 
to civil Lnimcipation without forsaking their rclipon Famous m the liistorv of mu^ic as tl t gnndfitf tr 
of 1 iliv Mcndtlssoliii Moscs attained to note for Ins own •-akc ilxi Horn at t time whtn the Jews 
though no longer pillaged and ma-^saertd wire none the Ic«.s subject to opprts-ion la W( n Jii-. wa> to fla 
forefront of the distinguished Prussian socielv which gathmd round Irixltrick iJa Greif \ 
curious (net told b\ •stbastnn iRnsvl will illustritt Ihi kind of jattv innovanci to wliicji tlic Jews 


were Inblc 

Lndcr I ridinck the Gri it cverv Jew bad to puirhw on the lacasion of his marmf,e a c»rt on 
^mount of china from the mwJ\ estibli'hcd ro\ d china ficUrv in Ikilin nnd that not icci rdmg to his 
own choice but that of thi m linger of tin ficton wloinadi. uss of tie <}}iitunit\ to get nd of thugs 
otherwise unsaleibh Tlius Mo-cs Mendelssohn v man ewn then geiwriHv kinwii vn.J Un.uie.l. 
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became posbCsstJ of twenty life like ch«n apes wme of nhtch are still preserved iti tlic farntli As a 
boy, \It)scs betook lunistK to Berlin when, lie li\cd m a {,arrtt nnd endured years of privation But he 
persevered in his studi(.<t and absorbed all the culture winch llic at,c could impart His bnlli int works 
on philosophy accjuirvd for him the nickname of the Berlin Socrates Ins essays on the rchtioii between 
Church and Slate demonstr iltd tint civic virtues and not theological opinions cciislituted the test of 
the goud citircn 

Mendelssohn was much encuurigcd by Ins friendship with Ltssit g who immurt ihzcd lie Jew 
by making him tlic litro of liis drama l^alheiH Ikt Wise Alendelssohn s inlluencc was msfantincous 
and enduring He t luglit the world to admit the Jew -ind the Jew to live in the world After his lime 
we find tiie Jews evcrywiiere participating m the nitional affairs of the peoples amid whom they lived 



anduf which they chimed 
to fumi pirt 

riie change wrought 
by Mendelssohn was im 
pJnsized by fjie spirit of 
the I rtncli Kcvolutioii 
Minbcau who cham 
pioncd the Jewish cause 
in I nnee was a warm 
admirer of Mendelssohn 
If said Mtrabcau 
you wish tlic Jews to 
become better men and 
useful citi/eiis then ban 
isli every Immilntiiig dis 
tmction open to tl cm 
every avenue of gaining 
a bvchhoi/d instead of 
forbidding them agncul 
lure liandicnfts indtJe 
mechanic il arts encour 
age them to devote them 
selves to these occupa 
lions fJo'v rapidly (he 
world has moved becomes 
nppirciit wlicn it is re- 
called that such salt! 
nicnts were in 17117 novel 
and even damig Ou tl e 


eve of the Revolution the Jewish question again came to the front In 17QI the I tench Jews 


received full recognition 


Ten years before m 17S1 the Avistnan Cmpcror Joseph II had llrown open the universities to 
the lews and had proclaimed the Jews fellow men Tlitsc events were forerunners of simil »r mcidints 
in other stales Not without struggle (m LngUnd the lews did not win lull Parhamtiitiry cinaiici 
pation till 1856) yet wilhout doubt as fo the end the Jews gamed adniHsion to cituciisiiip m ewrv 
imjKirtant country but Russia 

Since llicy won these rights tlie Jews have used them jn the whole lie art ed sc 1 vice of the st ite so that 
it might I e said of other countries as Mr Balfour said of LngUnd m JQuh Evtrv one of the fiftv J cal'* 
which have elapsed suite i8j8 has given fre sjj pnof — »f fiasli pioof wcit luedcd — 0/ tJie patnotisin the 
generosity and the public spirit of tl e great tommumtv who in that tear were too tardilv admitted 1 1 
the full rights of citizen hip 



TOMB OF RACHAEL. BETHLEHEM THE SEA OF GALILEE 


As alicady indicated Russia «as not disposed to tali 111(0 stride uith tl c rest of Europe There were 
moments as m the rcit,n of Alexander I (iSo.^) and of Alexander II (c 1S60) when better tunes seemed 



THE JORDAN MOUNT SINAI 

in store for the Hebrew subjects of tlie Czars But reaction set in and with ibSi bc{,an a new era of 
pogroms Penned m the Pale of Settlement afllicted bj organized popular riot« thi, Jews of Kus«ia 
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'TC reduced to «orc straits A vast emigration ensued partly to newly formed agricultural colonics 
U) various parts of llic world, but especially to the United States of America, whore the Jewish population 
IS said now to exceed two millions The American Jews have long enjoyed full nglits of citizenship, and 
have borne a great part in the national life 

In another direction than that exliibited by Russia, hobtihty broke out against the emancipated 
Jews Russia demed emancipation , m certain continental states Anti Scmiti^m threatened the eman- 
cipated One of the results of this was the growth of tlic Zionistic movement among a certain «ccfion 
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C^RRVISC THE LVW 

Th« imJ HI c 4 a !>«■»(« l(sm S<iv1l •* «h« I rat* lcn|>«Ti*nl i* ( ol ll r Srnaioitir imirr •« 

..k .nd on M<.«d«T> •nd 'n....d.„ Th« »»t .<MiM •U»d wV k iS* S^ioH Ik . ta.m t> .nd p,»«,^nlrd »i<t. k».. I> 

r*iilfd fr«m ihe VfV to |K« rrodiog-doaU 

ofjews At nrsl 1111^97 luwhr the tn-inriliun of Tlmolor ilcrrl the niuvinunt wvs j oliticnl , it li"" 
smcL tended to become cultural The moviment is too vmiiig for its cflicts to Ik 3udt,iil but it mu't 
Ik pointed out tint while Iferrl s mspiritioii Ins protfuced t «iuickiiiiiig of tl c Jtwi-h vpirit virv ldrf,t 
ind inllucnlidJ Ixxlics of Jews st-ind rCKolultlv oiilsnjc the /lonMic tirrh uid itfiJ'-t to iwi,nirc 
i revival of Jewish nalioinlity in I’llcsUnc tl»e dcstimd j.oal of the Jewnli jKojk Isrul they hold 
is no loiiRcra nation but a nhi^ioiis community Wluchevt-r mcw is nkcii howtvir ill Jews icj kc 
m slnnng the intinnhty of the v wous sfitcs of wineli they are loyal sinl jntnotK cifirtn< in 1 to 
the lulfm m<l uphflJiig of nhjch ifK) ari4kvotcd 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE ROMANS By PROFESSOR J S RETD 
II lltN tlie Romans became sufBcientlv civilized to be curious aho„. ii,. 

had been in the mam irrecoverably lost Onh a fevv tnc own earliest Jiistorj its records 

testified to their remotest past and even these were difficult 'f' Md political practices 

the Romans sprang a branch of the gmat InrEumpea„ Lm.K 

tive faculty and it had no genius for illuminating tlie^arh background 

light Of legend What the Romans could iiotl loc^L^rs^tLv' 
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aid of the Greeks who cnibroidercd the priliistonc a„c of Italj bv means of elalmralc and corillictuig 
spreulatioiis The Hclhncs had been pushing touaids the setting sun for ciiituni, and Ind 
struggling with 1 truscans and Phoenicians for the fruits of trade in the wesleni Mcdilerronein TI.ev 
had made nuiiicroiis settleiuents on the coasts of Italv and Sicil, and a few even ,n Spam 
and on tile soiilhiiu shores of the land that aflerwaids came to Ik. known a, Gaul Hhereier Ih 
established themselves Ihcir inllileiice on Ihe native-, was munense and even where Ihev did not selll" 
their travellers and iliercliaiits scatlemi llie se-ed, of their civ ilizilti n Ihi Greek w is earlv lo Ik I, uni 
evcrvwhere m the West e .K-eiill) m the s. , port-. In the griau-st ,Kri »i ol tlhemaii ait -I „a o(“iTs 
ev|«iiitnts wen. doing line work m C iilhage Tl.e splendid Givek cm „1 itavsilu (Mamill. 1 alleelcd 
deeplj the inbes of the iiilenor Down lo i tale date Celtic mseniiliotis were wnliui ui cIk Greek 
alpinbcl \s to Ilali it seemed at one lime as llmu^li the vili lit ,Kimi uli wire deslimsl lo Ikci me a 
Hellenic Iirnl III I thin net Intn in the. Gntk nature an inca|wcil\ Kr nnitixl am ,n tint end mi }ji 
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well ha\c been attained As it is, the wcstcni 
half of the ancient world, as well as the eastern, 
(hough in a less degree, is full of testimonies to 
the penetrating force of the Grttk genius 

The memorials, faint and few as tliey are, of 
the pnimtiso age of Koine, enable us to see lier 
as a small city, pos^esscd of a territory about six 
miles square The site was swampy and unliealth), 
and the earliest public works were tlio-ve of drain- 
age Rome's ‘seven hills ’ {a somewhat elastic 
plirase) enabled her to withstand a raid of foes 
from the mountains on the other side of the 
Canipagna The Tiber, with a fortress on the 
opposite bank (the Janiculum). was Jier defence 
against enemies to the north Her distance from 
the about fourteen miles, made piratical 

descents difficult This was a paramount con 
iiHfr ,4i<uoq (T/finiwj/ k-« sidcratioD itt tlic rtmotc age 'Ian> of the most 

AN ETRUSCAN CHARIOT famous aiicicnt cities had a similar situation 

A Sneb pr««crv«i «x«inpie el • <i.pr,e< pr«b«bir «! the • <ih Tlic Occupation of Ostia by the mouth of the 
ctniurpsc Tiber at an early date increased the security 

For ages befoie it could be said that a city of Rome existed its site and the near districts in Latiuni 
were inhabited Archaeologists have recently discovered a prehistoric burving place in the rorum. 
and memorials of the dead belonging to the same period of culture 
are found in Latmm The ashes were sometimes enshrined m rccep 
tacles fashioned to resemble the dwellings in which the dccea^d 
had bved 

A glance at the surroundings of Rome as thev may be surveyed 
for instance, from the Palatine lull is enough to show that at an cailv 
period her people could onlj preserve themselves against external foes 
by incessant effort That so small a coinniunit) should have ended 
by subjecting to itself the whole area of ancient civilization and 
should after conquest have civilized vast regions bevond that area 
is the greatest wonder that fuslory has to show Danger from without 
led of necessity to a ngoruus organization at liome and this organi 
zation contained within it the germ of empire Tfie subjugation of 
Italy was the hardest task that the Romans ever accomplishid 
After that they ran what was comparatively an easy course of victorv 
They welded the many races of Italy together so as to fonii a great 
conquering nation one ui sentiment and for many generations the 
dominant element m their empire with privileges supenor to those of 
the subject peoples out'ide 

The ethnology of ancient Italy still lies in obscuntv Tlic subject 
was a playground for the sjiccuKtive and unmethodical scholars of 
the Graeco Roman world and tlitir modern successors liave wasted 
much ingenuity in trying to extract sound conclusion*, fniin the 
incongruous matcrnl transmitted by the ancients Nor cin it belaid 
tint the archaeological researches of recent times have let much hglit in 
upon the darknes-. We know of a number of races or tribes who spoke ji i< brenje .uiufiu <,i •" .fiwJ 
dialects akin to that of Rome and may be grouped "is " Italic 
The Latin tongue the tongue of the Romans thcmsclvc**, was tint iu,>.«i up 
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Our «« 1 fit m»mer rhew ug R«mg •• 4 gtngll t » pagtrggla* • wtc Iw «< abaut 4li gavtrc m let Hee pat I ea wti v>e1l thwen 
«t Ihc geven h Ilg enabled her te » hiltnd et.dg l..m oee< ,U C«mp4i.». <h« T bee wgg her deCcnct i» the nepil .nd her dltUnce ei 
lourleen m let frem the gee made p ret eel deeeeaig d ffieuli The t le tkee ewempr end uni eelthr end the ee 1 eel pub] e we kg vrere 
ihsee el dee neie 

of a fwoplc uliost earlicnt cammantttn- rlusttrc-d round tJic sfofwib of ehc AJban JuJJs Rome musf halt 
been a frontier po’st of this rice To tlu south ami south cast were Volsciins and Acquians witii whom 
Rome ind the Latins waged lent, wars aided bv the Hernicans whose abodes were interposed between 
those of the Acquians and Volsciins Middle Italy was occupied by a number of Italic peoples who-e 
language dieerged from Latin more wideK tJian the speech of the races ncir to Latium fhe grcitest 
middle Italian power was that of the Simmies the nuist redoubtable cncimcscier encountered bv Rome 
whose dialect was what is called Osc.ui Southernmost Italy and the western coist from Cumae 
southwards was to a large extent occupied bv Creeks who also had scattered ports along the \drntic 
coast from Tarentum northwards The cxtrioidiniry prosperity of the Greek cities of southern Itilj 
during several centuries caused the name of Great Greece to bo given to the land Tliej had to 
msintain a continual struggle with Lucanians and Bruttiatis otfsJioots of the Samnite nation and lUtJi 
the Messipians or lapvgians of \puha w1k>sc speech was Italic but differed from Oscan 

Returning to the Tiber wt find the mystenous Etruscans established in early days on its nortlicrn 
bank They have no traceable affimt) either with the Greek or the itihe stock TJieir ongm is still 
a riddle They were late comeis into Italy perhaps they did not arnvc before the end of the ninth 
century u c Their power grew rapidlv but as rapidly dcclmcd They once dominated a great pirt 
of northern Italy and also Campania and were, powerful on the sea but diciv set in with the feiurtfi 
century Their centre was in what we still cdl Tuscany from their n line Tusci avanantof I trusei 
The magnificent remains of their cities testify at once to the splendour and to the peculiarity of their 
civilization They borrowed muth from the Greeks and fonned one of tht chief channels by winch 
Greek culture reached the Italic peoples Between them and the \dnatic lived the Umbii uis speaking 
an Italic language North of I truna in the mountain region tint nscs above the Riv/cri wtie the 
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Ligunans, a race which once spread o\er a grpat part of the \a!le> of tlie Po and southern Fraiice, and 
IS commonlj supposed to be related to the Ibenans of Spun From tlie fiftli centur} onwards the most 
prominent people between the northern Apennmes and the Mjhj %%ere the Gauls, a Celtic speaking stock, 
which then invaded the land and threw out swarms far to the south along the eastern Adnatic shore 
With the aid of Greek savants the Romans strove to fi\ a date for the foundation of their citj After 
many experiments the 2ist da> of April m the jear seven hundred and liftj three b c was oflicialiy 
accepted as the birthday of Rome In the centimes from the third to the first n c a great cy cle of 
legends was fabricated to decorate with colour the foggy vista of the past The m^ths were of vast 
variety The stones most familiar to us because we read them m the pages of Livy and Virgil, are a 
mere arbitrary selection from a varied store in which native elements lyere wrought up with matenal 
drawn from the fables of Greece and Tro^ A minor cliaracter m Homers 'Iliad, the Trojan pnnee 
Aeneas son of Anchises and the goddess Aphrodite was driven westward and after a sojourn at Cartilage, 
and a love episode with Queen Dido sought b> destinj as Virgii puts it the land of Italj The tale 
of Aeneas moved from cast to west along,with the spread of the worship of ApIiroJitc It probably 
rooted itself m Rome as carlv as the end of the fourth centurj u c , and grew until it reached its final 
glorification m the great epic the Aeneid of Virgil Traces remain of otlicr legends which assigned 
to Romans a Greek origin but tiie Trojan connection was finallv* accepted The Greeks succeeded m 
finding Hellenic or Trojan pedigrees for the whole of the western European peoples not onl> for those 
of Italy but for the barbaric tribes of Caul and Spain The earlier forms of the storj of Aeneas attn 
buted the creation of Rome to him or hi» sons But speculations about chronologj created difiicultics , 
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SO Ills descendants were planted as princes at the legendary city o{ \lba Lon{,a on the Alban mountam 
fliey bear names in some eases which have been transferred from tiie pa^es of Greek writers The 
jirjcstess Khea Sihia a descendant of Arne is boro to the (,od Mira the twins Romulus and Remus 
Tliej designed lo found Uomc together but qumcllul so Romulus killed Remus and reigned alone 
His burgesses were a motlej crew of outlaws who found s^ctuarv m tlie new cit) He got together 
the scum of Latium ]ust as \\illiam the Conqueror enticed the scum of Europe to join him in the 
conquest of England 

Seven kings ruled m Rome and according to the most generally accepted fable the monarchical 
period lasted for two hundred and fortj four years To the kings was asenbed in later times the creation 
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of all tho^c institutions inilUary i>olitical religious and social whose beginnings were lost in Ihc nu t> 
of anti ]Uit> ben the annals of Rome ln-gan to be written the regal jKnoJ was embellished bj JetaikJ 
accounts of wars between Rome and nciglibounng states entirely mythical The progress made bj tlie 
City can be but dimly discerned \et it Itfi swell marks on the stnicture of the Roman polity m Htcf 
ages that we can grasp wuli fur certainty some imjwrtuit dcvtiopmciits if only iti broad outime 

If there ever was any tinge of divmc right in the authoiity of the Roman king such as lent sacredness 
to the god descended princes of the Homeric age it has been dissolved awav by the traditions of the 
Republic To Romulus indeed w es given i descent from Mars aj propnate enough for the founder of 
a surpassingly warlike nation Apart from tins the Roman king-, are bourgeois figures Their ollicc 
was not siipjwscd hcrcdilm but rkctivt ekjicndcnt on the warnors uhoni they led The king was 
the chief commander pne»l and judj,e of the community There was nothing theocratic about the 









commonwealth but its prosperity depended on ascertaining in due fonn the will of the city s gods from 
moment to moment In this quest the king was aided by skilled officers augurs and pontiffs whose 
functions with ever decreasing prestige continued to be exercised till Rome became Chnstian There 
was never any priestly caste All through the history of Rome the great religious and the great secular 
offices were tenable by tbe same persons The pmatUve Roman gods Jiad little or nolbing about them 
that was anthropomorphic They represented \aguc forces or influences working upon human life 
easily appeased by ntual so rigorous that the nght performance of every act and even the right pro 
nunciation of every word was of consequence 

The king was par excellence the commander of the infantry in which the military strength of the 
Romans always lay and the same is true of his successors the dictators and consuls of the Republic 
The cavalry though drawn from the wealthier class was ever of minor importance Service was deemed 
a pn%ilege rallier Ilian a burden and was af first confined to a section which alone enjoyed the full 
privileges of citizenship This was the iamous patnmn body stnctly defined by birth 

The one word Impcrium which runs nght through Roman iustory summed up in its earlast use 
the whole authority of the king m all its aspects For the understanding of the entire constitutional 
development of the Roman state it is important to grasp tlic fact that the impenum was m theory 
absolute In practice custom and precedent which were at all times potent among Romans formed 
a bar against cipncious exercise of authority even m the earliest age Among primitise peoples 
the domination of custom is immeasurably greater tlian m elaborated civilizations The idea that 
on important occasions all men should look for competent advice was mwTought into the conscious 
ness of Romans both as private citizens and as magistrates The necessity for the king to seek 
counsel brought into existence the Senate never in theory competent to bind the chief magistrate 
but by degrees m the later time acquinng practical control 
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Of the stracture of the earliest Roman pohty in other respects no obtain onlv a few ghmpses 
Attached to the patricians was a bod} of hereditar} chents nhose name bterallj mean, listeners 
In relation to them the patrician heads of famihes were called patroni a nord connected with pater 
The clients owed to their patrons duties which resembled those rendered b} vassals to a feudal chief 
in the tliddle Ages Vassaldom or serfdom in various shapes esisted m manv ancient societies As a 
practical constituent of the state these listeners did not endure be} ond the third centur} n c but 

they left a few traces m the legal system There was also a large and continuall} growing body of 
plebeians {plrten) who at first were outside the pale of civic pnv liege Thev struggled pcrpcluall} for 
admission within the constitution and this slnfe deteimined to a large extent the course of early Roman 
history It is a natural supposition and it has often been nadc that tlie'cliciits and plebeians represent 
populations on u horn invaders the 
patncians had fixed their joke 
But this opinion cannot be regarded I j 
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mihtiry the liead i)f the fajnil\ [paterjamiha!) stood completely betv\cca the memberb and 

tlie btate Botli the liinilv and the clan Itad JnltnJiJ jurjbdictJon, which restricted greatly that of the 
community The disintigration of these two institutions eonlribulcd much to the formation of the 
later Koman state At lirst tlie institution of the family, m tlic eve of tlic hw, had no connection with 
the plebeian class but plebeians and patriaans were placed ultimately on the same level in tlus as in 
nearly all otlicr respects Lven m its later relaxed form the ‘ patna potestas ” was regarded by Romans 
as an almost unique featuic of tlieir social order 

The conditions which have ]ust been described may be called natural as they manifestly arose with 
out deliberate enactment But some institutions which must be as old as the monarchical penod are 
obviously artificial Lvery pVivilcged citizen was member of a cuni and the cuna was an 



administrative division of the city s terntorv This was the original basis for the enrolment of the armv 
and for the most ancient of the Roman assemblies the Comitia Cunata That body like the later 
Comitia Centunata was a gathenng of present and past warnors Even sons who were still subject 
to control by the paterfamilias had most likely i voice 111 it If the office of king was elective 
under the constitution as later Romans thought the election was by this assembly which represented 
the army The impenum emanated from it but it must be remembered that m a pnmitive com 
mumty the «phcre of the general government was narrow The cunac had even to a late day, a 
most intimate connection with religious practice On that account we must regard the opinion that 
plebeians were admitted to the membership before tJie Republican age as unsound 

^t some time wilJun tlie monarchical era nearitscnd agreat reform of the armv took place Doubt 
less, imperatn c need forced the patricians to u-< tin, serv lecs of a class, hitherto excluded from citizenship 
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Tht new anny was not based on any 
JocaJ djvj-ijon like the cum Patri 
enns and plebeians alike within certain 
iimits of i^e were enrolled and split 
into j,roups or coininnies c ich bearing 
tjie name centum ungiirally con 
Slating of a hundred men When the 
uliolc of the warriors past and present 
met for eisil pur])oscs they constituted 
the famous Coniitia Ccnlumta which 
came by degrees to overshadow the 
Comitia Cunata So long as it sub 
Sfsted military cliaractcnstics clung to 
tlie assembly of the centunes It met 
m the field of Mars outside the city 
proper 1 ven when it was summoned 
tn Uepubhean diys for purposes 0 / 
legislation or election it was desenbed 
as the army [excreting) Great was 
the conservatism of tfic Romans and 
great their passion for pretending 
when a considerable change had been 
made that none had taken place 
Down (o the latest time of the Republic 
no magistrate could exercise the im 
penum unless it were formally con 
ferred upon him by the more ancient 
assembly though that liad become an 
insignificant phantom of its former self Tlie century was one thing in the army another in the field 
of Alars but m both spheres there were grades of privilege \Iembership of the army was connected 
with the holding of land bj the 1 cods 0 / the famiJic* Vo landless man had a place in the regular 
force whose first name was Icgio Each of the later Roman legions may be regarded as a repetition 
of what was the whole levy of the community m primitive times The equipment of the five classes m 
the field was vaned the wealthier men having the heavier armour In the Comitia Centunata 
the ncher classes were placed in a position of superiority Although the number of citizens in the 
wealthier sections was relatively small the number of centunes into which they divided was relatively 
great The vote of each century had the same effect In Roman assemblies voting was always by 
groups never by heads a practice which tJic Romans ridiculed wj cn they saw it in the Greek democracies 
\ge also was given an advantage because in each class the semorcs the men above forty five years 
of age had the same voting power as the men below that age the juniorcs 

The centunal system bears traces of Greek influence both on its military and on its civil side We 
know that intercommunication between Rome and Creek cities in Italy and Sicily began very early in 
the life of the Roman state The Romans assigned as creator of the organization a patriotic king Scrvius 
Tuihus His name Scrvius denved from unw (slave) marked lunt out as champion of the oppressed 
and he became tlie legendary founder of Roman liberty He was credited with the cstablisliment of 
the tnbes local distncts into wluch the territory was divided Tour of these lay within the city 
walls This tnbe supplanted the cuna as an administratiw unit No one could count as citizen 
whose name was not to be found on the register of the tnbes Slembership at first depended on the 
possession of a minimum holding in land The register was used for the levy of soldiers also for the 
collection of the property tax called tnbutum the oldest impost m Roman history In later days, 
allproperty not merely land was taken into account andexprcsscdin terms ofmoney The centunae 
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were then graded according to this valuation To Servius Tullius «as also attributed the third Roman 
assembly the Comitia Tnbuta ‘ but this almost certainly came into existence after the monarchy 
had been abolished Servius Tullius was believed to have enlarged the boundaries of the city of Rome, 
and to have enclosed it by new fortifications Exploration m recent times has brought to hght portions 
of the ' Servian wall ’ and of the " Servian rampart ' of earthwork which formed a part of the encemte 
Scholars now believe that these remains are no older than the fourth century B c , but the defences of 
which they formed part may have been placed on the lines of older structures The growth of the citv 
m the late Republican age ofejiteratcd the ‘Servian fortifications and Rome was not fortified again 
until the reign of the Emperor Aurelian m the third century a d 

It IS remarkable that the legendary author of Roman freedom, ‘ SerVius Tullius, was believed to 
be of Etruscan descent Before him reigned an Etruscan, Tarqmn and after him another Tarqum 
That the Etruscans were for a time rulers of Rome, there can be little question But it is an unproved 
and improbable assumption of some modern scholars, that the patricians at Rome were the Etruscan 
conquerors and the plebeians the conquered race Wherever we find the Etruscans they seem to have 
formed a thin stratum of the population, and to have made httle impression on the original stocks where 
they held sway In Campania, of which they held possession in the sixth and fiftli centuries n c , their 
presence left few marks behind it The great Roman antiquaries of the time just before arid just after 
the beginning of the Chnstian era over estimated the influence of Etruna upon Rome The Etruscans 
were a channel by which the influence of Greek civilization reached the peoples whom they ruled, or 
near whom they dwelt But they did not spread to any great extent their own peculiar institutions or 
practices The Roman borrowings from Etruna were mainly in the field of religion The minor religious 
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officials cillcd Jianjspjccs {divinm or sooWmjers) »cft drauii froHUJnt counery The gladiaConai 
exhibitions winch t tinted the civilization ol the whole Romm empire were first introduced from 
I tnuia in 264 b c Thej bLlongcd (o the Etm«ic-ui cult of tfic dead Like the Greek ghosts who 
came to tlic trench dug by Odysseus as Homer tells the departed spirits of Etruscans sought to be 
appeased by tlic shedding o( blood The primitive Roman religion was transfonned by the infiltration 
of foreign ideas but (fjose whicii came from HeJias were far more potent than those which were 
drawn from Etruria 

The incidents of the revolution which overthrew the monaichj as depicted in legend were borrowed 
to a great extent from the storj of Greece The last king Tarqum the tvrant (Tarquunus '^uperbus) 
has all the char icteristics of tlfc despot who is a familiar figure in Greek history He is magnificent in 

all his ways He constructs 
mighty works such as the 
Cloaca tlaxima the 
great drain and a new 
temple on the Capitoline 
hill dedicated to the 
supreme god Jupiter He 
extends the power of Rome 
by conquest and alliances 
He falls as the Greek des 
pots generally fell m con 
sequence of a movement 
that IS aristocratic rather 
tlian popular The story 
ran that an attempt was 
made to restore the Tarqum 
family some years after 
they had been driven out 
They were aided by some 
or all of the Latin com 
munities but were defeated 
at the battle of Lake Re 
gillus when the great twin 
Greek divinities Castor and 
Pollux visibly favoured the 
Roman cause The co 
operation between Latins 
and Etruscans is hardly 

THE CARET PEOPLES OF ITALT 

played by Greek gods betrayp. the comparatively late ongm of the legend 

However the kings mav have fallen ibcir very name (rex) was odious to Romans m all succeeding 
ages and those rulers who like Sulla wielded unlimited power never ventured to adopt the title The 
belief that Julius. Caesar meant to call himself king -ukI to wear a crown was fatil to him as it had been 
to some statesmen of earlier times T 1 c king the lifelong chief magistrate was replaced by two patncian 
officers annually changed called at first praetors anti afterwards consuls Roman scholars 
believed that the quality of the authority (iwpm«»«) exercised by the new functionancs was m essence 
the same as that which the king had enjoyed It was said that only two innovations were adopted 
The authority was limited in time and it was conferred in equal measure upon two persons at the same 
time These changes however gave a great impulse to a new constitutional development The Senate 
(which literally is llic council of elders ) naturally grew m influence when the chief magistracy became 
temporary and custom required that those who had passed tl e office should be included m the advisory 
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body The principle of " collcgiality, ‘ tlut of placing important functions m the hands of smaU com 
missions, not of single persons, became the chief comer stone of the Republican fabnc The senators 
remained in theory the nominees of the chief magistrates who were, again in theory not bound to accept 
their advice But in practice the Senate became more and more the real governing body m the state 
The elections were m the hands of the great assembly of past and present warriors, the " Comitia 
Centunata ” One result was that the generals in chief were annually chosen by the voice of the army 
But what would happen if the two consuls were at strife or if some cnsis, internal or external, made a 
divided authority inexpedient or even dangerous ^ The remarkable institution of the " dictatorship ’’ 
provided a safety valve Either consul could, with sacral ceremonies, place in office for six months, 
by his mere nomination, a dictator, under whose orders both consuls would serve Tlic dictator, called 
also in old days “ master of the people, was especially the commander of tlje infantry, whicli seems to 
have been once designated by the name ' populus " He named as his subordinate a '* master of the 
cavalry' ’ (magisler e^iiiiurn) Magistrates called dictators were common in Latin atics, but the manner 
of appointment at Rome seems to have been |ieculiar The Romans believed, and doubtless with truth, 
that the stability of the Republic, in its earlier period, depended greatly on the dictator’s office Tradi- 
tion represented that it was only devised a few years after the Republic came into existence But its 
necessity may have been foreseen and provision made from the first Tlie dictator represented a passing 
restoration of monarchy For him were suspended the two great fundamental principles of popular 


election and collcgiality 

One other important innovation was assigned by tradition to the founders of the Republic It was 
believed that e\ cry citizen now obtained as a right what had before been a matter of the king s grace 
only, the privilege of trial before the assembly of his fellow citizens and fellow-soldiers, m cases where 
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his life or his status as burgess was at stake This is the famous, “ provocatio," or right of appeal The 
consuls were debarred from e\ecutmg or driving into e\ile a citizen without the consent of the “ Coinitia 
Centunata ” which thus became a high court of justice Near the end of the Republican age, cnminal 
courts, deriving their commission from the comiUa, were estabU^ed At first the new pnvilege was onl) 
effective wathm the city limits and in the space of a thousand paces beyond Outside this radius the 
power of the consuls passed beyond control But gradually the protection afforded to atizens against 
arbitrary punishment was extended all over Italy, and during the time of the empire over all the Roman 
dominions, when the cry '* I am a Roman citizen " (cins Roumkus sum) stay ed the magistrate’s hand 
This result is seen m the familiar appeal of St Paul, where “ Caesar ” takes the place of the Republican 
court During the first two centuries of the Republic the dictator was ndt trammelled by the " prove 
catio ” He was an actual six months’ king 

As regards the initiation of the Republic it only remains to say that the great priesthoods, powerful 
m their bearing upon politics and administration, were for a long penod not subjected to election like 
the secular magistracies They remained as weapons in the hands of the aristocracy The three great 
colleges were the Ponttfices. who had a general control over religious ntual and practice , the Augurs, 
skilled interpreters of the signs sent by heaven, and the keepers of the famous Sibylline books, whose 
official title was " commissioners for the performance of sacred ntes ' Vacancies m these colleges 
continued to be filled by co option till near the end of the Republican age The augurs and pontiffs 
were mamtamers of the ancestral Roman religion, but the keepers of the Sibylline books supervised the 
introduction of foreign gods and their ntual Conservative as the Romans were, there yet came times 
of stress when their own gods seemed to have failed them, and they looked without for aid Then it was 
ordered that the mystenous Sibylline oracles should be consulted The issue nearly always was that 
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M)]iK Hellenic dninity \vas rtcogniztd. or tlial borne nc\\ nlual of Hellenic pattern was att iclicd to the 
worship of a nitnc god who was identified with a god of Greece In this waj , in course of time, Roman 
religion was largely transformed and approximated to that of Greece 

The date most commonly accepted bj Romans for (he foundation of the Republic was the year 309 
before Christ Its history for two centimes was sc mtily recorded Only about the end of the third 
century n c did Romans begin to write the annals of their country For the early times of the Republic 
there was little authentic material The Ingh pontiff {ponltjex maxuttus) kept each y ear a meagre register, 
showing the chief magistrates for each year, the triumphs that had been celebrated, striking c\ents. 
such as famines pestilences, notable occurrences bcanng on religion, and like matters These y ear-books 
were edited and rendered accessible yaerhai>s, for the first time about the conclusion of the struggle with 
t)ie Samnites, m 290 The early histoncaJ nnters begin tlie process of givi/ig body and blood to these 
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barren annals by resort to sources into which much that was m\t!ucal had been inwoven These were, 
in part, the vaunting chronicles of families who had been powerful m the state Much was demed 
from Greek writers who had busied themselves with the obscure ages of Rome The first Roman annalists 
wrote in Greek m an unhterary fashion when Latin was used a little later it was by all accounts of 
a rude kind The endeavours from the middle of the second century onwards to create a Latin histoncal 
literature after Greek models led not unnaturally to further perversions of truth How far the evolu 
tion went IS shown by the work of Valerius Antias wlio in the age of Sulla (about So B c ) knew to a man 
ho\i many soldiers were killed and wounded m the bittles fought by Romulus and the other kings 
Tales in English chronicles such as that of Brut the Trojan with which Milton began his history of 
England, (he legends ot King Arthur and many otbeix afford parallels 

When Livy wrote the idea tint history was above all a branch of literature had become dominant 
The historian was often placed side by side with the poet Cnticisni was mucli weaker than it had been 
among the Greeks Livy did honestly endeavour to prc-scnt legend as legend and fact as fact , but m 
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the circumstances, liis enttcal sic\c was bound to retain much tint was mythical A liasty perusal of 
the early Roman stor) , as told by him and others of his class, might discourage the attempt to find truth 
m It at all And indeed the personal tlcmcnts of the talc, and the records of wars, are often obviously 
and claboritcly untrue Tlicsc, however, are the features of the Irathtion which have fascinated later 
generations, and have affected widely the literature of ancient and modern dajs The moving pictures 
of Lucretia, whose wrongs brought the monarchy to nun . of Virginia, who, slam by her father to guard 
her from slnmc, rescued iicr country from a despotism , of Conolanus, who took dread vengeance on 
his native land for cruelty dealt out to him, and only relented at lus mother's entreaty , of Manlius, 
the eliampion who kept the Gauls out of the fortress of the Capitol— these and many others have supplied 
themes for poets and dramatists all down the ages These legends bear on their fronts the Roman 
clnnctenstics and express the Roman ideals of life , so a kmd of truth is enshrined in them 

When we look beneath the surface, wt find that there is a solid core to the history, less fascinating, 
but more intnnsically valuable than the stimng personal scenes whose accuracy the student regretfully 
surrenders There can be traced m outhne, with fair distinctness, the processes whereby the internal 
and external affairs of Rome were brought into the condition which tlicy present wlicn she emerges into 
the clear light of history We will fir^t sketch the advance of the Romans towards the conquest of Italy 
To understand this, it is of importance to realize the relations of Rome with other towns of Latmm In 
its earliest acceptation, the name Latiuro covered only a small district, round about the Alban lulls, a 
few miles from Rome The Latin towns, with Rome were members of a racial confederation of a loose 
kind, of whicli the strongest bond vvas religion TJic symbol of membership was participation m the 
worship of the Latin Jupiter {JupUer Latians) conducted on the summit of the Alban mountain 
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This leagui! resembled much those »hich the Greeks called by the name of Ampiktiony There was 
a provision that the cities should not attack each other during the season of the sacred ceremonies W c 
may suppose that the confederacy only cohered and acted as a whole under pressure from foes outside 
when the feeling of racial unity would be strong 

When Rome instead of being merely a member of the Latin league became dominant o\cr it n 
talc was in% ented to justify her supremac> It was said that an ancient citj called Alba Longa Ind 
existed at the top of the Albin mountain and that all other Latin cities were colonics founded b\ her 
and so owed obedience to her The> were suppo cd to number tliirtj, and the portent of the sow witli 
the htter of thirty >ouiig which appears m Virgil s Aeneid foretold the historj to Aeneas Hib 
descendants founded Alba and reigned there for many generations The fourth king of Rome dcstroycil 
the parent city and Rome succeeded to her nghts It is more than doubtful whether such a city as the 
Alba of the legend ever existed \Iba wasnot the only ancient Latin town which in the aarjang \erMons 
of mythical history claimed to be the mother of all the Latin cities The elate at which Rome first 
acquired suzerainty oxer the old Latium cannot be determined Tradition somctimci, placed it m the 
period of monarchy and rcgirdcd the aid gnen by the Latins to the Tanjuins as 1 rebellion \ new 
treaty was said to haxc been concluded b\ Spunus Cassius in 453 whereby the Litm towns acknow 
lodged Roman ascendancy and the same negotiator a few \tars later admitted the Hcmicans to tlie 
illiancc on the same leniis The cities were rcjuired to supply forces at the call of Rome anil to allow 
her to direct all their foreign relations but they retained their internal aufononu The text of a treatx 
eiigraxcd on stone which was supjxj'^d to be that of bpunus Cassiu-. wa> extant m Koine at the end i i 
the Republican age but there is greater likeliliooil that it xeas a comjiact concludid much lattr m 356 
What is clear and of much imjxjrtance is that dunn^, the fifth md fi urtli centunts »c the Latin 
speaking people were c\j andmg bexond their old Umtorx Ihex were Ihrownij, off w inns who went 
to found new fortihexl cities tacJi with its own domain around it TliM.wtre cu'enies (awonur} in 
the Latin sense The Romans did not a|j 1 \ the term colune a> we do to »ny laij^e area Tic 

word coloiiia alwaxsiiidicatos a town with a small temtorx or estate around it on wl ich itdcr>enii 
for susteii nice The Latin colonies were at t»s>t founded by auileiitx « 1 the wl olc et nf^lcralion to secure 
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the conquests made, and new settlements were admitted to the religious pn\ ilcgcs of the league About 
tlie year 382 tjie sacral league was closed and later foonditioiis were not admitted ivithm it WJieii 
Rome became supreme, she acted in the name of the iLaguc, and established many Latm colonies, which 
were fortresses intended to defend ncwl> acquired tcmlory The last of the senes was Aquileia {181) 

In spite of the story that the Latins were subjected to the ointrol of Rome in ^93 we have accounts 
of many conflicts between her and the Latins down to 338 after whicli the predominance of Roiue 
was unquestioned Until the year 358 the whole Latm league was never involved m these 
wars, which v\crc cirned on by single Latin cities or small groups of cities T)ie struggle of 358 
was general and, perhaps for the first time, Rome acquired supremacy by n treaty covtnng all the 



towns There was a great revolt m 338 ending after two years m a complete Roman vnetorv During 
tills whole period how e\ er »there v\erc many times when according to tradition Rome ami all the Latins 
joined for defence against neighbouring nations especially tlic Acqut tid Volsci These enemies some 
times gamed ground but on the whole were stcadilv dnven back so that Latiura ’ in tJie latef 
language included the domains of these ancient fots At the end of the fourth century the hnd of the 
Hernicans was incorporated with it 

Within the period of whicii we have been sjieaking advances in other directions were made The 
Sabines to the east of Rome nev er madi. any great resistance The Etruscans were for long formidable 
enemies During the fifth century their power began to w-me both at sci and on land. They suffered 
a senes of naval defeats at the hands of the Greeks The Bntish Museum pos'esses a helmet with an 
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in&cnption s)io\\]ng that it 
was dedicated at OljTnpia 
to Zeus by Hiero of Syra 
cusc, as part of the spoils 
of a victory »on over the 
Etruscan fleet at Cumae 
In the same century the 
Gauls pressed hard on the 
Etruscans in the north, 
and the Samnites deprived 
them of their power m 
Campania They had been 
much weakened when the 
Romans captured the great 
Etruscan city of Veil, 
after a siege of ten years 
(405-395), as the tradition 
had It 

The progress of Rome 
was checked, but only for 
a brief space, by the tide 
of the Gaulish invasion, 
which reached it in 390 
The defeat sustained by 
the Roman force at the 
little nvcrAIha close tothe 
city, was never forgotten 
Its anniversary was the 
blackest day m the caien 
dar The capture of Rome 
by the Gauls was the first event in her history to attract the general attention of the Greeks Anstotle, 
in the time of Alexander the Great (who died in 323), knew of it Recovery, after the hero Camillus, the 
conqueror of Veil, drove away the foe, was qjcedy In some degree, the Gauhsh raids, which continued 
for a good many years after the great deliverance aided the advance of Rome They weakened and 
employed the peoples to the north, while the Romans extended their power to the east and south By 
340 they had come into contact with the most formidable nation in Italy, the Saramtes, the speakers 
of the Oscan dialect But before the struggle with them began, the Latins made a combined eflort 
to nd themselves of the Roman overlordship They failed and they never again questioned the 
primacy of the Roman state The war ended in 33S The Latin towns were isolated from one 
another each being bound to Rome by a special compact Some other disabilities, which proved 
to be temporary, were imposed over and above the obligation to assist Rome in time of war The 
Romans very wisely refrained from taxing their allies, a practice which had prevented other ancient 
Cities, as Athens and Sparta from keeping together an empire There was no interference with the 
internal affairs of the towns, unless disorder compelled it The policy of breaking up confedera- 
tions of aties and making agreements with separate communities, was pursued steadily by the 
Romans ever after in their career of conquest As was said by themselves, "to divide and rule" 
w as their secret 

The period from the estabUshment of the Republic to the conclusion of the Latin war had been one 
of much civil conflict and development at Rome Tlie changes had been effected without bloodshed, 
a rare phenomenon m ancient history The unprivileged classes who are summed up as ' plebeian,’ 
clamoured for political recognition Their chief weapon was refusal at times of ensis to perform military 
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service In 494 came what was called the first Secession A Secession was a strike against the 
duties imposed by authontj and at the same time a threat to abandon Rome and found a new common 
wealth The plebeians returned to their allegiance on being allowed to elect annually officers called 
Tnbunca of the people who should have some power of protecting members of their own order against 
an arbitrary exercise of authority by the patrician magistrates These Tribunes at first two but soon 
to become ten m number had but an ill defined and nanow sphere of action but it was gradually 
widened until m the last century of the Repubhc they became by far the most potent force m politics 
The steps by which tlus end was reached arc difficult to trace The Tribune s person was made inviolable 
He was sacrosanctus —that is an offence i^arnst him was an offence against the gods Starting from 

this he obtained a power of obstruction and a power of initiation at first limited later m theory 
at least unlimited But the great Roman principle that among equal authonties he who vetoes 
or obstructs action takes precedence of him who urges action applied to the Tribunes In order that 
the Tribunate should become an instrument of reform it was needful that all ten Tribunes should 
be of one mmd The Tribunes had as their assistants two Aediles also plebeian 
The revolution of 494 sprang from 
causes which were partly political 
partly economic The wealthier men 
among the plebeians were aiming at a 
share in the government of the country 
The poorer wanted relief from some of 
the results of their poverty In early 
Rome as in early Athens the law of 
debt was remarkably severe The 
debtor ran nsk of losing his liberty as 
well as his property It was alleged 
that the law which was as yet an 
aristocratic secret was unduly stretched 
against him It was especially the 
duty of the new officers to interfere m 
cases of injustice Possibly from the 
first certainly before long a purely 
plebeian form of assembly {conctUum 
plebts) was created which elected the 
Tribunes and Aediles and championed 
plebeian interests against patncian 
About the year 451 came a great 
ensis Incessant agitation by the sub 
ject class led to a bold experiment 
Existing political offices were all sus 
pended and the government was placed 
m the hands of a board of ten 
{Decemviri) Whether the change was 
intended to be permanent is matter for 
doubt Probably the expedient was 
from the first meant to be temporary 
The Decemvirs finally redressed or 



mitigated many of the grievances of the 
unprivileged order by framing a wntten 
code which curbed the capnee of the 
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comprehended by the profairc vulgar This was the famed code of the Twelve T-iblcb to which the later 
Romans looked back as the starting point m the long evolution of their legal system their greatest gift 
to the world Although mostly directed to the pnvatc side of law the Twelve Tables contained some 
provisions which were of political importance for example a prohibition against enactments to the detri 
nient of individuals An Act of Attainder was unconstitutional at Rome Some modem scholars 

have tried to show that the tradi 
tional date of the code is much 
too early but their contention 
is unprov ed and improbable Tlie 
tale of the overthrow of the Dc 
ccznvirs m 449 is /aimhar The 
chief of them the haughty ansto 
crat Appms Claudius was a 
would be despot He and the 
plebeian maiden Virginia whom 
he marked out for his victim are 
the pnncipal figures in the drama 
The dinoument as in 493 was 
brought about by a military revolt 
a Secession All the uspended 
institutions of the commonwcaitb 
were revived The position of the 
plebeian body in the state was 
further strengthened and defined 
By the side of the plebeian as 
sembly (the Concilium Plebis ) 
and of the Comitia Centunata of 
which a sketch has been already 
given was placed an assembly that 
included both orders the patncian 
as well as the plebeian but was 
based on the local tnbus not 
on the centena Jfs /twjclJon 
was at first to elect minor ofllccrs 
other than those appointed by the 
Concilium Plebis but it soon 
came to be used for ccriuii pur 
poses of legislation Two officers 
called Quaestors were now an 
nually elected by the Comilia 
Tnbuta to assist the chief 
magistrates In 421 their num 
her was increased to four and pic 
beians were made eligible Twelve 
years later tlic first plebeian sue 
earliest intnduetion of plcbuans to an office whicJi conccincd the 
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r Tribunes and Acliles were as yet to a large extent in practice what they 
always were in theory sectional ofiieers In legislation tliecenluncs were for a time suj rcine 

In 445 a fresh step was tal en to conciliate the plebeian I ody or Us wealthier members and it "as 
a singular one \\1 tn the Senate so detennmed with respect to any year the consuls were rej laced by 
a board of six members called military tribunes with consular aut! onty {Inbuilt luiUtarcs conn la>» 
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polestdle) Patricians and plebeians 
were equally eligible, but it seems that 
down to 400 no plebeian won a place on 
the board The struggle for complete 
equality between the two orders went 
on, and culminated m 367 in a great 
revolution It is curious to read m 
Livy that the opposition to it was 
based mainly on religious grounds 
The plebeians were profane persons 
with whom the gods could not be 
expected to liold communion The 
" military tnbunate with consular 
authonty ” was swept away Pie 
bcians were admitted to the consular 
office, at first equally with patnaans 
A little later it was enacted that both 
consuls might be plebeians, w'hile one 
must be Further, in 367a newzna^s 
iracy was created, to which the ancient 
title of praetor was assigned. All legal 
administration, hitherto carried on bj 
the cliicf magistrates, was assigned now 
to the praetor, who was patnaan The 
old aristocracy were less disinclined 
to yield military command to capable 
plebeians than the holy arcana of the 
law Two "curule aediles "were set 
over against the plebeian aediles, who 
now became dissociated from the 
Tnbuncs of the people The four 
aediles were in the mam police magis 
trates and overseers of the markets 
and public buildings A cunous 
•inke ihe dut » impotcci br ■uihoiiir ■cccmp.oxd by . Uumi i« .banjos arrangement was adopted with r« 

.to: «ba.ldn,nl R.m. .nd 1 . lound . new.<m.n;^w..I.K Tb. jJjg " CUrulc " acdllcship 
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leturood .0 iheif allot aaee bcioiis in alternate ycais, down to the 

end of the Republican period Within a few years after 367 the offices still confined to patnaans were 
thrown open, it seems, not by legislation, but by general consent The dictatorship, the office of magister 
equitum, the praetorship, the censorship, all became accessible As to the censorship, the same rule that 
apphed to the consulship was adopted — that both places were open to plebeian candidates, while one 
place was reserved for them But it is a singular illustration of Roman conservatism that not till 172 B c 
did two plebeian consuls hold office together, and not till 131, two plebeian censors 

Thus the old quarrel between the privileged and the unprivileged classes was ended A new nobilitj 
was developed, based on the distinctions which families had won in the career of civic office The 
attainment of a " cunile ” magistracy — that is to say, of a '* curule ” aedileship, a praetorship, consul 
ship or dictatorship, ennobled a family Its relative brilliance depended on the number of such dis 
tmctions of which it could boast Military triumphs especially added to family renown As the power 
and prestige of the censorship grew, its importance was enhanced The nobles kept in their houses busts 
(iiHiTgiKrs) of their distinguished ancestors, with a record of their achievements The so called nght 
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of busts (.„s uas the cqu.voicnt of the modem patent of nobd.tj I„ about a century a 

rirarnTfhlTot^rp'”'"^'* ^ (»- 

The pohtjcal agitation since the foundation of the Rcpubhc had been bound up uith an agrarian 
raoiemcnt, the incidents of iiliich are obscure The national estate (pubheus ager) Tas in principle for 
the enjo^ent of the citiscns at large but the mote ncalthy had tended to moLpolize it Lranius 
and Sextius ulio conducted the reaolution of 367 to a successful issue passed a famous agrarian law 
reoif rib"'; ,1 oc^P-'fons ■" the public land arable and pasture alike and 

he Romans till the Republic came to an end The administration of the national property was some 
times lax and permitted illegitimate interests to grow up Attempts at reform caused from time to 
time much excitement 

The fight for personal equalitym the quest for offlee was practically over by the time when tliegreat 
Utin war began in 340 and Roman expansion aided by internal peace became rapid A footing in 
Campania had already been acquired The Greeks there had been giving way before the Samnites and 
their cities beginning with Neapohs 
(Isaplcs), were glad to ally themselves 
with the Romans Three wars were 
needed before the Samnites were sub 
dued The second conflict (327-30^) 
was the most serious In the course of 
It (318) the Romans suffered their cele 
brated defeat at the Caudme Forks 
when their whole army endured the 
humiliation of being passed under the 
yoke by their foes But on the whole 
they made steady progress and led 
their forces for the first time across the 
Apennines establishing garrisons m 
Apulia Early m the fourth century 
Rome had acquired the southern por 
tion of Etruria up to the Ciminian 
Forest and it was rapidly Latinized 
by settlers while frontier fortresses 
barred the road to the south New 
the conquest of Etruria was completed 
and Hernicans to the soutli east of 
Rome Sabines to the east and Um 
brians in the north gradually sub 
mitted The Roman policy was to 
make treaties not with nations but 
with separate cities and as a rule local 
autonomy was respected In this age 
a new and important political device was 
brought into operation Many cities in 
Campania and in the country of the yaimedvna 
Sabmes and Hernicans received prob 
ably by consent and not by force the 
private privileges of the Roman citizen 
ship without the right to sue for or to 
vote for the Roman magistracies This u d<b( 
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IS the famous passue franchise (rni/tfs stne sufjragto) Each of tlie cities which accepted it rcceucd 
from Rome an olTiccr elected hy the Comitia Tnbuta ' at Rome who administered the higher depart 
ments. of the law but in other respects cadi city commonwealth managed its own affairs 

We have spoken above of the Latin Colon) whidi supplied a means of secunng newly conquered 
territory It was also a centre for spreading Latin influence After the Latin war a new series of colonics 
came into existence Roman burgesses were dispatched on tins duty The colony whether Roman 
or Latin was in its mceptiona branch of military service It was a pcculianty of the Roman burgess 
colony tliat it was nearly always planted on the sea coast as at Ostia Antium and Puteoli Alost of 
the Latin colonies were inland fortresses controlling important strategic positions as at Aeserma and 
Bcncveiitumm Samnium and Spoletium m Etrurii A few of the maritime Latin settlements were of 



consequence as Arunmum (Rimini) and Brundustum (Bnndisi) The higher parts of legal admmistra 
tion m the Roman citizen colonies as in tl e towns whidi possessed the passive franchise were in the 
hands of commissioners (pracjccii) sent out from Rome The number of settlers planted at these places 
was not great but their effect upon the distncts around them was immense The colonists in a Roman 
burgess colony usually numbered three hundred Each received a small allotment of land In a few 
generations their descendants had amalgamated with the original inhabitants to form a single Romanized 
and LaUn speaking community The colomsts of Latin ongin were always more numerous some 
thousands being settled together at one <pot Apart from these settlers who founded city<ommon 
wealths allotments in conquered land were often given to individual Romans as m the Pomptine district 
and southern Elruna m the fourth century and in Picenum in the third This process more nearly 
resembles what modem states understand by colonization But at no time in the ancient world was 
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there any morement of population comparable in its scale ruth the emigration from the European states 
of modem days 

The Sammies made their last stand againsf Rome at the great battle of Senlinum in Lmbria in 203 
They had Etruscans and Lmhrians tor their allies Their defeat decided that all Italy was to be con 
trolled by the Roman power One more effort however was made to burst the trammels of fate The 
Greek city of Tarentum m the south was an important state with a considerable territory a great sea 
borne commerce and a navy Tor a long time the Hellenic communities m southern Italy had been 
declining partly from dissensions of their own partly by becoming involved in contests which began 
among the Greeks of Sicily but chiefly because of the attacks made from the north by invading swarms 
throw n oft by the Sammies and other peoples The Italian Greeks had sev c'ral times invited ov er Hellenic 



generals to help them against the Lucanians Bnittians and other barbarians Now a sterner struggle 
must be faced The Tarentmes quarrelled with Rome and colled in the famous Pyrrhus prince of 
Epirus who had welded together the tnbes and towns of that land into a solid state He was a formid 
able warrior emulating the Homeric Achilles whom he claimed as his forefather His phalanx defeated 
the Roman host at Heraclea and again at Ausculum m Apulia m 2S1 2S0 It is said that even in the 
hour of victory he foresaw his ultimate failure so undaunted were the Romans in defeat The Italian 
Greeks whom no peril could ever wm o\er to staunchness and loyalty failed him and he wasted his 
strength upon two campaigns in Sicily He was finally defeated in 273 at Bene%entum in Samnium 
and left Italy to meet his death in Greece by a tile flung at him by a woman m the street of a captured 
city What a fine field we are leaving for the Romans and Carthaginians said he on parting from 
Italy according to tradition Like most sayings attnbuted to famous men it is probably apocryphal 
but it accurately pictures the political situation which he left behind ^ ^ 
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Iiitcnial cofitro^crsy it Romi. was. fulltd almost (o complete rest lor a century and a half by tlie 
passing of the lc\ Hortcnsia in 287 This wis the final step in an evolution which had taken man} 
generations to accomphsii Putting on one side tlie old *' Comitia Curiata , ' which had ceased to 
be of importance and survued onlj is i xcneralile form there were three public assemblies conxened 
for legislation and elections the Comma Cuituriata xotmg by centuries the Comitia Tnbuta 
xotmg by tribes and the Concilium Plcbis also voting by tribes, I rom this last the patricians were 

in theory excluded but m practice 
It came (o be comfioscd of all the 
burgesses The summoners and 
presidents of the first and second of 
these gatlicnngs were the highest 
magistrates dictators consuls and 
praetors those of the third were the 
Tribunes of the Commons Amove 
ment m the direction of equalling 
the powers of the three assemblies in 
legislation was set on foot at the time 
of the Decemvirate but only reached 
Its goal in 2S7 when the lex Hor 
tcnsia made the resolutions of all 
three assemblies equally binding on 
the community The differences 
between the forms of these gather 
mgs lay not m tlieir component 
members but m the persons b> 
whom they were called together 
and in the mode of voting The 
will of the burgesses m what 
ever way expressed was made 
sovereign There was no regular 
authority to test the question 
whether a law was constitutional 
or not such as existed in some 
Greek states Tlie Tribunes gained 
a great accession of power If 
all ten in any one year were of 
the same mind they could propose 
legislation without check and the 
decision of the Concilium Plebis 
was final 

But it must not be supposed 
that Uic government of Rome 
became an unrestneted democracy 
Ihe initiative m legislation rested 
entirely with the magistrates No pmafe citizen could make any proposal and the assembled bur 
gesses could do nothing but say jes or no to the projects placed before them by authority They could 
not even debate much less amend a measure The deliberative and amending body was the Senate 
Theoretically its consent to legislation formerly needful had been made unnecessary In practice until 
the age of the Gracchi propositions were (lanlfy ever put before the people until the assent of the 
Senate had been given The jiowers of veto winch the constitution gave to the magistrates were so 
extensive that had they been constantly exercised legislation and indeed government would hav^e been 
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almost impossible A single Tnbune 
could nullify any resolution of tlie 
Senate and could prevent any bill 
from being put to the people And 
the armoury of religion offered other 
weapons to the obstructing magistrate 
Only the extraordinary dominance of 
custom and precedent winch forbade 
the extreme use of rights made ad 
ministration possible From 287 to 134 
B c the practical ascendancy of the 
Senate was rarely questumed Tlie 
Koman fashion of democracy was there 
fore far different from that which pre 
I vailed at Athens and in inanj other 
Hellenic cities where the herald asked 
the assembled burgesses who among 
them wished to speak and any atiun 
might nse and perchance carry through 
a project amid a storm of popular 
passion The influence of the great 
families composing the ohgirchic nng 
of nobles was immense and comparable 
to that of the great Whig families in 
Cnghnd for a century and a half after 
tlie revolution of 1688 The circle of 
fami) es became more and more pie 
bciaii for the old patricians tended 
rapidly to die out The citizens at 
Rome could of course influence policj 
by electing magistrates to support 
particular leaders but the absence of 
organs of public opinion and the 
scattenng of the citizens over a wide 
temtory combined with the fact that 
a vote could only be given in Rome 
Itself rendered tl is process uncertain 
TJ e whole period therefore is one of aristocratic 
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and ineffectual except at times of serious crisis 
predominance The Tribunes with their extensive constitutional privilege ceased to be agitators 
and became as a rule the obedient servants of tie Senate The Senate was a huge governing 
Committee able to interfere at any point in the administration Precedent and practice and 
the logic of facts not express legislation placed the Senate m this controlling position As the 
ofiicts of state were multiplied it came more and more to be an assembly of past magistrates 
and the free places to which tl c Censors could nominate became fewer and fewer Finally under 
Sulla (81-7S DC) llie quaestors became twenty m number and their oflice at the bottom of tie 
scale gave a title to a seat so that non olTcial members would have been no longer needed but for 
ensuing massacres The membership would be automatically kept up to about the number of six hundred 
The success of the Senate m guid ng Rome through the multitudinous penis of an cn of conquest abroad 
and in part of invas on at homo is one of llic marvels of luslory 

The defeat of Pjrrhus and the conquest of soullcm Italy altered profoundly the relations between 
Rome and Carthage There was a very incicnt alliance between the two powers T! e Greek In toriaii 
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Polybius, who spent many years at Rome m close contact with Roman statesmen, and wrote the story 
of Roman conquest (about 130 b C ), has preserved the memory of a treaty written m Latin so ancient 
as to be hard of reading and understanding He supposed its date to be that of the first year of the 
Republic (509) Critics have endeavoured to reduce its age by a century and a half, but with no great 
success It exhibits Rome as a trading city, and brings home to us the often forgotten fact that the 
n&e of Rome was greatly due to commerce Rome, m concluding the compact, spoke m the name of 
certain other cities in Latmm Privileges were bestowed on Romans and Latins who voyaged to Afnca, 
to Sardinia, which was in Carthaginian possession, and Sicily, where Carthage held the western district 
Doubtless similar courtesy was extended to Carthaginians in Latmm A second treaty, quoted by 
Polybius, was concluded in 348 It is more elaborate, and actually contemplates the possibility that 
Carthage might capture some city in Latium not under the control of Rome Again, Carthage and 
Rome united against Pyrrhus, the Romans thus obtaining the benefit of the Carthaginian navy When 
the prospects of Pyrrhus waned Rome became jealous, and look umbrage at an operation of a Cartha- 
ginian squadron at Tarentum, though it seems to have been acting within the terms of the treaty of 
alliance Rome had m fact determined to become the fnend of the Greeks the age long enemies of 
Carthage, and to substitute their aid at sea for that which they had hitherto enjoyed by virtue of the 
Pumc alliance 

In Sicily Pyrrhus had for a brief space united all the Greeks against the Carthaginians but had just 
failed to drive the enemy across the sea They clung to the puissant stronghold of Lilybaeiim m the 
west Pyrrhus ruled wath a tyrannic hand, and when he left the island m 276 to finish his quarrel 
with Rome his work was already falling to pieces Before he abandoned Ita’y, some of his Greek allies 
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there, who had at first hailed him as a saviour, were at vanance with him He left a garrison m 
Tarentum, which surrendered to the Romans, because the citizens were about to betray it to a 
Carthaginian fleet, hovering about the harbour Italic tnbes. who had not jet made their peace, 
submitted to the Romans But the Roman conquest of the pemnsula was still far from complete m the 
north The region of the Po, including tlie northern slopes of the Apennines, was in the hands of 
barbanc tnbes, mainly Celtic, and Liguna was also unsubdued 

In 265, after long deliberation due to the momentous nature of (he issue, Rome decided to intervene 
m Sicily To prepare the way, envoys were sent to Cartilage, to demand an explanation of the conduct 
of the Carthaginian fleet at .Tarentum seven jears before The very proper answer was given that it 
came in accordance with treaty obligation, to help in the reduction of the garrison left behind by 
Pyrrhus So the Romans had to open up another avenue to war It proved to be one which could 
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scarcely be traversed with decenej A body of Italic mercenaries who had been in the service of the 
great SjTacusan general Agathocles, had possessed themselves of the Greek city of Messana (MessmaJ 
They called tlicmselv cs Mamcrlini, " sons of Mars '* In the confusion that ensued m Sicily on the rcUrii 
iiicnt of Pjrrhus, a rtnnrkablc man, Hicro, liad made himself king in Syracuse, by far the greatest cit> 
of the island He joined the Carthaginians m attacking the freebooters of Messana Rome lent aid 
to these rullians, tliougli just before she Iiad treated with great seventy a sunilar gang who had seucci 
and held for some >nrs Regium on the other side of the straits. The Roiuan force was immcdialclj 
successful It acquired Messana through the weakness of a C irtlnginian commander, v\ho was cnicilied 
for his fault The Mamcrtini were received into the Roman confederation In 263 Hiero joined Rome 
and rtniained a faithful ally till liis death in 215 After this tlie pas-vigc ol troops from ltil> to SiciK 
was secure 

The Romans soon found that the issue of tlic war would be decided on the sea rather than on the 
land, and that tiicv must create, not onfj for the defeat of the cncmj. but for the protection of Italj. a 
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naval force far grenttr tlian tlut which thtir allies could provide For maritime skill they depended 
on their Greek friends, wliilc they used their Jieasy armed soldiers as fighters on the decks wlicn the 
sliips grappled with the enemy s vessels Like the Spartans in Ihcir naval combats vvith the Athenians, 
tlie Romans souglit at sea, so far as might be, to reproduce the conditions of warfare on land The 
contest dragged on lor twentj-threc jears (264-241), with varjiiig fortune Of three great naval battles 
during the war, the Romans were victorious m two In one the admiral was C Duihus, who celebrated 
the first naval triumph at Rome and to commemorate it raised a column decorated with the prows of 
captured ships (Columna Rostrata) The other victory at sea was won by C Lutatius Catulus in 242 
near tlie islands known as Aegates. off the north west point of Sialy This ended the war, m which 
both combatants had suffered a severe strain At Prepanum, in 249, the Roman fleet met with a great 
disaster A member of a family noted for its arrogance P Claudius, treated with contempt the wall 
of heaven before the engagement I inding that the sacred chickens would not give a favourable portent 
by eating their food freely, he had them tlirown overboard, saying that they might dnnkif they would 
not eat More than one Romm fleet was destroyed by storm during the war Rarly la tlie conflict 



(262) the Romans captured the im- 
portant city of Agngentum In 250 
Ificy defeated at Panormus (Palermo) 
a great Carthaginian army Gradually 
the Carthaginians were driven back, 
and for some years before the con 
elusion of peace, only maintained a 
position at Mount £ryx in the west, 
under the heroic leadership of Hamil 
car, the father of Hannibal An at 
tempt by the Remans made in 256 to 
end the war by striking at Carthage 
in Afnea only failed through the slack 
ness of the home government Regulus, 
the general met at first with great 
success, but the mam part of his force 
having been withdrawn, he succumbed 
to attacks by the Carthaginians under 
Xanthippus, a mercenary leader from 
Sparta Later Romans loved to tell 
how Regulus, being dispatched by the 
Carthagmians to Rome in the hope 
that he would bnng about peace, urged 
the Senate not to concede it, and re- 
turned to Ills captors The story that 
be was put to death after cruel torture 
will not bear criticism 

Carthage lost, by the treaty of peace 
made m 241 her possessions m Sicily, 
m which she had held her ground for 
four centuries, and those constituted 
the earliest Roman province Hence- 
forward Italy was contrasted politically 
with the rest of the Roman dominions. 
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allotted to each external proMiice and tlie freedom from taxation TI11& exemption was exceptional in 
the provinces and dependent on special compacts uith particular cities or tribes Cartilage had to pay 
a heavy war indemnity Her autonomy was not restneted The issue of tins First Punic War was 
after all indecisive It was clear that the duel would have to be fought afresh Soon after the peace 
was made Rome saw her enemy brought to the very bnnk of destruction A mutiny of the 
Cartlnginian mercenaries who were a motley throng drawn from many nations was backed in 
part by the subject population in Africa which had suffered severely from the financial strain of the 
war The rebellion affected also the islands of Corsica and Sardinia which the Romans had 
attacked with some success during the contest A life and death struggle ensued during which Rome 
offiaally disavowed but secretly supported the insurgents and accepted the surrender of Sardinia from 
the garrison in 238 At the same time Corsica was acquired and under threat of hostilities Carthage 
had to acquiesce and pay an increased contribution to the Roman exchequer The loss of these 
islands and of all foothold in Sicily wounded the Carthaginian mantime power beyond hope of recovery 
So rich however were the resources of Carthage that the enormous payments to Rome were easilj 
discharged and a few years of internal peace did much to heal the cruel lacerations of the body politic 
The treacherous robbery of which Rome was guilty rankled m the Carthaginian mmd but between the 
first and the second conflicts a period of twenty three years intervened 

Meanwhile the power oi Rome was steadily expanding Her position m the northern part of the 
Italian peninsula was still weak The Celtic settlements on the Adriatic side had at one time extended 
as far as the southern border of Picenum The Crfts of this region had joined the Umbrians Etruscans 
and Samnites in the resistance to Rome which had ended with the great battle of Sentinum in 295 In 
-’Ss the southernmost Celtic tribe the Senones were partly destroyed partly driven north A burgess 
colony was then planted at Sena Galbca (Sin^j^ha) whose name preserved a memory of the Celtic 
occupation A few years earlier a Latin colony had been established farther south at Hatna (Atri) 
The settlement of Latins at Anminum (Rimmi) in 268 was an important event It was a great frontier 
defence barnng a chief route from the valley of the Po For a considerable time Anminum was 
regarded as lying outside Italv whose boundary was the nver Aesis on the east and the Arnus (Arno) 
on the west Later the famous little river Rubicon on the east and the Macra on the west in about the 
same latitude marked the limits The official boundary of Italy was not advanced to the Alps till 
after the death of Julius Caesar The Gauls in these regions particularly the powerful tnbe of the Bon 
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on the nort}i cistern side of the Apennines gaie the Romans much trouble From 238 onw trds conflicts 
utre froiueiU and issued m igreat Celtic wir Tlic capture of Rome by the Gauls Iiad implanted an 
abiding dread of that nation m the minds of the Romans They called out the largest force they had 
ever had on foot consisting of more than three hundred thousand men About three-quarters of their 
arm^ were on active service the rest in reserve Rarely afterwards was a liost of such strength placed 
III the field and it is a measure of the estimate which the government formed of the Celtic peril In lu-* 
recital of the contest Polybius has incidentally preserved an account of the vvhole military strength of 



the Italic confederation led by Rome 
It extended to eight hundred thousand 
men and tins did not include the con 
tingcnts of iliosc Italian Gieek com 
munities which were only bound to 
serv ice on the sea 

In 225 a notable victory over a great 
Gaulish host was won at Telamon in 
Etruna close to tfie mouth of the river 
Umbro (Ombrone) Some of the most 
important tnbes south of the Po made 
their peace For the first time m history 
a Roman force crossed the Po After 
hazardous fighting it defeated the great 
nation of the Insubres whose capital 
Mediolanum (Milan) was taken in 233 
The war ended m tlie following year 
with the capture of Comum (Como) 
In that year an encounter famous ever 
aflcr'in song drama and story, took 
place at Clastidium now Castcggio near 
Pavia Tlic consul Marcdlus fought a 
duel with the Gallic leader Virdumarus 
slew him ditd dcvpoilcd him and thu» 
won whdt the Romans called the spoha 
opima a guerdon tint fell only to two 
other generals m their whole history 
Great therefore wns the glory of Mar 
cdJus 

Rome was now nominally sovereign 
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in their own proper hou e the Italian peninsula The Po valley was not immune from the raids of 
Alpine mountaineers tiif tiic age of Augustus nor till then was tint ixnierful barbaric people 
the Ligunans who held tl c difficult mmntamous region above the Italian Riviera thoroughly subdued 
A bold policy for Romaninng the north was framed by the great democratic leader Gams riammiu'; 
who as consul had been the first to lead an army across tlic Po Ills schemes were resisted by the "uisto 
cratic party Vlrcady as tribune m 232 he had m the Senate s dc'-pitc pushed through a measure 
wJicreby flic \gcr Galhcus as it was still called the land in Piccnum wrested from the Gauls was 
peopled by Latin speaking settlers And in 2iS his party secured the establishment of two Latin colonics 
by the Po the towns famous ever afUr as Placentia (Piacenra the pleasing town a name selected as 
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of good omtn) md Crtmona These fortresses were of tlic utmost service during the ensuing HannibaliC 
war 

The Romans after subduing the Greeks of Italy had posed is HellcnophiN by dmmg the Carflia 
ginians out of Sicily so relieving tlie Greeks there from an anciint incubus 1 hey wtre now to play to i 
wider Hellenic audience the rOIe of champions and deliverers The Adriatic was infested by pirates 
who tlien as in most ages since used the fine opportunities presented by the indentations of the north 
eastern coast and the islands tint lie off it The Greek commercial cities were the pnocipnl sultervrs 
but the establislunent of Roman ports on the western Adriatic shore gave Rome a direct interest in 
suppressing the nuisance The gicat port of Brundisium (Brindisi) the chief point of dcpartuic. from 
Italy for Greece had been occupied by Latin colonists in 244 Ihc withdrawal from nearly ail the Italic 
communities of the cherished right of stnl ing silver coins and the concentration of this coinage at Rome 
in 268 IS a mark of growing commercial interests The defeats of I’jTrhus ind Carthage had lL\cd the 
eyes of the whole eastern Hellenic world on Rome Direct conuiiunication had btgun in some cases 
earlier still Thus an understanding with the great mercantile stale of Rhodes was arrived it in 306 
All the Greek settlements in the eastern Adnatic and even the coasts of Greece jiropcr to the south were 
being harassed by rovers who i<isued from Dalmatia Their chief centre was Scodra (Scutan) the scat 
of an Illyrian monarchy whose representative was now a queen Tcuta hy nimc She was attacked 
conquered and made tributary (229) while Roman interests were secured partly by installing Dane 
tnu« a former servant of Teuta os prince in a portion of her territory But Demetrius turned traitor 
and pirate and in 219 he had to be suppressed In 221 piratical associates of Denutnus m the Istnan 
peninsula at the north of which is Trieste at tlu, south Bola weresubdued These operations produced 
great exultation in Greece and boundless llaltery was heaped on the Konniis with no thought of shame 
for the contrast between iJic Hellenic past and the Hellenic pre-vcnl The slorj had alreadj been 
accepted lint the Romans wire descended from Homers Trojans 

A glance must now be taken at the jxihticol history of the jwnod between 241 and 218 wJiui the 
HannibaliC war began It should be noted tliat tlu. ascendancy of the Senate had not remained 
altogether undiallengtd A strong' democratic part) existed with J laminius is leader He had cvtrcise'd 
the abstract nght of the Tnbunc to Icgtslalt (if hw colleagues did not mterj o c their veto) without the 
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Senate s consent, and Iiad pushed the policy of expansion >n ttje north by settling Picenum (232) He 
Ind had to clear his path from obstruction, based sometimes on 1 misuse of religious forms which earlier 
generations would have condemned as impious After the Gaulish war he Ind held the office of Censor 
whose powers were now \astlj greater than when it was first instituted The Censors, elected every five 
>ears but holding office for onli eighteen months enrolled the citizens in their different ranks and 
could degrade men whom thej deemed to have deserved it b> Ihcir action in public or m private life 
They constructed the roll of the Senate They provided for the gathenng 111 of revenue, and were great 
creators of public works naminius laid out the great military road called ‘ via Flamima, ’ which led 
northwards, ultimately finding its limit at Anniinum Tluswas the time at svhich the Romans proceeded 
to cover Italy with their magnificent highways Tlie first great solid mihtarv route had been the " via 
Appia,” made by Appms Claudius the censor of 312. from Rome to Capua, but afterwards extended to 
Brundisiutn Another memorial of rianimms was the " arcus riarainius ’ m Rome, a testimony to the 
increasing taste for public exiiibitions, soon to become a national, and then a world wide malady In 
219 a "lev Claudia" was passed, probably at the instigation of riaminiub to prevent senators from 
engaging m operations of commerce 

At the end of the first Punic War m 2^1 a momentous step was taken The number of distnets, called 
" tribes," had been gradually increased uitli the progress of Romes ascendancy, until they numbered 
thirty five The area which they covered was tJie ' Romaous ager, ’ the municipal domain which Rome 
regarded as a municipality, possessetl This was the Roman’s real country The city and the domain 
were inseparably connected m the ancient civilization Every other town in Italy had a similar tern 
tory It was decided that this Roman municipal territory should not be any further enlarged, and for 
a century and a halt the ' Romanus ager ” remained as it was The policy adopted did not spring from 
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any aversion to admitting new populations wjthm the Roman poht>. Only twenty seven years earlier, 
in 26S, the whole Sabine people had been granted the /all cjtiaenshjp But there was a widespread 
tecling in ancient tunes that the institutions of the city became unworkable if the terntory were largely 
extended This was natural as the functions of civic life, in the absence of a representative system 
could only be exercised by the citizen when present in tlic city A wide scattering of the burgesses threw 
the constitution out of gear But those possc'iscd of tlie franchise continued to be dispersed more anil 
more widely outside the ' Romartus ager, ' and this fact is much as any other, accounts for the ultimate 
downfall of the Republic, winch started from municipal government, and continued to rest thcoreticallv 
upon it and naturally penshtd when the growth of empire made the municipal tlieory practically absurd 
Connected with the closing of the circle of the tnbes was a cliangc in the ' Comitia Centunata, ’ winch 










was recast so as to tone down somewhat its anslocratic tendency While the division between senior 
and junior citizens was preserved and the hve classes based on property were maintained, these feature# 
were combined with the enrolment by fnbes so that the ultimate vote of the assembly was no longer 
given by centunes, but by tnbes. Another important measure pissed in tins age brought into cxistencc 
a second praetor, the so-called " praetor pcrcgrmua who was specially to attend to tho»e legal cases 
m which foreigners were concerned This new office had great effect m developing and liberalizing the 
Roman system of law 

We have now come to the verge of thit stupendous contest between Hannibal and Rome, whio 
decided the political destiny of the whole ancient civilized world for many centunes Although cripple 
in her trade by the loss of the great Meducixanean islands Carthage had made an astonishing recovery 
from the wounds which the Romans and htr own mercenary troops, had inllicted upon her The grea 
Hamilcar Barca iiad left Sicily with i sore heut, and the bitterness engendered by Roman treacliery a 
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little, later could not be borne for long 
Hannlcar acquired an awicndancy o%er 
his country which is thought to have 
been the outcome of some constitutional 
change but may only have been caused 
by bis commanding personality He 
was strong in tJie support of Die masses 
against the anstocrats Having crushed 
the mcrcciianes he reconstituted the 
army and going over to Spam won for 
tlie Carthaginians a wide dominion 
there whereby their depicted resources 
were repaired partly by the exploitation 
of mines The important city of New 
Carthage (Nova Carthago now Carta 
gena) was of his cstiblishment He fell 
m battle in 229 or 22S and was sue 
cccdcd b> his son in law Hasdrubal a 
matchless diplomat rather than a soldier 
who extended and consolidated HamiJ 
cars conquests At some time which 
cannot be precisely determined the 
Uoman government agreed with Has 
drubal that he should not cross the nver 
iberus (Ebro) for purposes of war 
The date usually ass gned to this com 
pact i» 226 but It may have been some 
years hler 3 >ractically Honieachnow 
Icdged tint all the peninsula to the 
south of the nver was a Carthaginian sphere of influence In 22J Hasdrubil died by the liand of an 
assassin Tic army and the nation chose as his successor Hannibal Hamilcaxs son Ho was not 
more than twenty six years of age but had been a pupil in a fine school of war ever since his 
father had brought him to Spain a boy nine years old His character has been blackened and 
misrepresented by Roman wnfers from mJ om lias come to us m the mam the story of his life 
The facts whicli they record often speak for him and refute them but we cannot recover the 
whole truth That hatred of Rome had been ingrained in him from his childhood wc can well 
behevL For centuries his name was one wherewith to fnghten the Roman bibe He was loath 
some Hannibal al'OiJiiHuJns Hannibal as Horace sang He was represented as a monster of perfidy 
and cruelty winch he certainly was not so far as events show m the light of fair cntici«m lie was not 
conspicuous, for vice of any kind His power of attaching Ins soldiers to him has never been surpassed 
and lie was tlie foremost strategist of the ancient world Alexander fhc Grrif not cvccptcd He si one 
as a diplomatist was in accompli lied linguist and familiar with Greek Noll mg escaped liis eye 
whether in the preparation for war or m its operations 

Hannibal s hrst care v\as to complete Uic conquest if bpaiti up to tl c bmks of the Iberus (I bro) 

The Ibvnan citv of Saguntum (its alleged Greek origin is fabulous) resistv I him and at this fwmt the 
Romans cros cd lus path They warned Jim not to touch Saguntum because it was under their jro 
lection Mythical talcs were told in later days of a complete alliance of Rome with the Saguiitincs 
or of an undertaking by Hasdrubal (unknown to our oldest authority Polybius) not to nicddlc with 
Saguntum and some other so-called Greek cities The Romans were m fact violators of the compact 
to which they set their hands along with Hasdrubal Remonstrances made by Rome at Cartiiag^^ 
naturally came to nought and war was inevitable Rut no steps were taken to relieve Saguntum 
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Polybius tells Us that a number of embassies came from the doomed citv to Rome, and found no 
icccptance War was announced to Carthage before Hannibal crossed the Iberus m the spring 
of 21S on Ills renowned march to Italv Some time was spent in subduing the nations between 
the Iberus and the PaTtnees at cooMderablc cost, and some resistance was encountered on the 
way from the P\rcncc& to the Rh6ne The passage of tJic Alps further reduced the army, so 
that when it debouched in the plains near the Po, its ongmal strength of more than ninety 
thousand men Ind sunk to lc=;s than a third of that number The whole march from New 
Carthage to the Po occupied A\e months Hannibal s brother Has.drubal was left m command 
m Spain with an adequate force , 

W hen news reached Rome of the expedition, a contingent was sent under P Cornelius Scipio by sea 
to confront Hannibal in Spam as it was hoped But touching at ^lassiha, Scipio found himself just too 
hte to catch hib enemy at the Rhone Hannibal escaped up the Rhone valley, and crossed the nver 
after four day s’ march Scipio sent on Ins force to Spam, under his brother Gnaeus, and himself burned 
off to the Po, to be ready when Hannibal should descend his Alpine pass The other consul of the 
year, Ti Sempromus. had been destined for Afnca The expedition of Regulus m the earlier war had 
shown how vulnerable the Carthaginians were in their own land He was now hurnedly recalled and 
joined Scipio near Placentia (Piacenza) 

Hannibal's march over the Alps, m late autumn, was a marvel and a stimulus to the myth making 
faculty m later ages His route through the mountains has been and probably ever will be matter for 
controversy Tlie most likely pass for him to have followed is that which leads past Bngantium 
(Bnan^on), over the Mons MatroOa (Cold’Argcntitre) to Scgusio (Susa) and Turin Hehadlong prepared 
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illnnces with the Cells in the basin of the Padus (Po) parljcularl> with the great nations of the Insubres 
>vhose Centre was Mediolanum (Alilan) and IhcBoii whose duel towns were Mutina (Modena) and Parma 
riie tnbes m the north cistern direction IheCcnomaiu Vcncti and others did not join him After a 
inlliaiit cavalry victory on the Ticinus (iicino) and a crushing defeat of the Roman army under the 
.wo consuls on the banks of the Trcbia a southern affluent of t!ie Po Hannibal wintered near the Po 
ind recruited his arm> Tlic power of Rome would have penshtd in the Po valley but for the strong 
lolds at Placentia and Cremona which were never lost throughout the war mainly because tlicj could 
be supplied b> the nver Tlic 'splendid Spanish and Afnciii infantr> and cavalry witli which Hannibal 
liad started were grcatlj spent Hereafter Ins army consisted in the mam of forces raised in Ital> 
Ihe presence m it of large numbers of Gauls the dreaded hcrcdilarj foes of the Italic peoples liad 
probabij much to do with his final failure The Romans invented or accepted a fable that lus 
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countrymen made little or no effort to assist him but there is abundant evidence to evaporate this tale 
Many times over strenuous exertions were made by the home government to support the war by land 
and sea m and around Spain, Sardinia Corsica Sialy and Italy itself It is certain that Hannibal was 
throughout master of the Carthaginian policy The reinforcements which were directed to Italy were 
indeed few For that he must have had his reasons It is recorded that when a large expedition was 
prepared at Carthage to aid him in Italy it was directed to Sialy by lus own request It is true t lat 
as in the First Punic \Var so in the Second disaster persistently attended on almost every effort t lat 
was made , 

Early in the year 217 Hannibal moved across the Apennines and by a splendid stratagem caugi 
riaininius in a trap close to Lake Trastmenus 111 Etruna and annihilated lus army 
Great was the dismay at Rome wlicn the news of tin. defeat arrived As was usual 
raged superstition for a while prostrated the people and called for exceptional palliatives c ci 
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gods seemed to have 
proved themselves m 
competent to protect the 
nation Help liad to be 
sought from the div imties 
of the Greeks with the 
aid of the Sibylline 
oracles A recourse to 
these by the priests who 
interpreted them ended 
now as always m the 
introduction of some new 
Hellenic ntual Tlic 
public alarm was calmed 
m part by the nomina 
tion of a dictator by the 
surviving consul This 

ancient othce had lost s ct:ei b lit •nd knivtt • » Mpewd lor 
some of its usefulness by 

a law passed in 301 which subjected it to the restrictions of the right of appeal {proiocaho) It had 
been but little employed since The dictator now named was the famous Q Fabius JIa\imus an old 
warrior who now became known as Cunctator ( the Lingerer ) because his policy was to avoid 
combats in the open field and to wear the enemy down by dogging his footsteps and seizing small 
opportunities as they offered Hannibal made for the nch land of Apuha wJiere he spent most of the 
winter He paid a tribute to the Roman military organization by equipping with Roman weapons his 
African regiments 

The policy of lingering had small success and soon became odious both to the army and to the 
citizens at large The Roman force looked on while Hannibal s African horsemen laid waste the country 
far and wade during a raiding excursion which he made in the ncli Campanian region and farther north 
in the Fakrnian land famed for its vines On )«s way back to Apuha Hannibal v army was imprisoned 
in a defile from which it only escaped bv his famed trick of dnving two thou<iand oven with hghttii 
torches tied to their horns against the enemy s outposts Had the rbles been reversed had Hannibal 
been outsidcand Tabius inside the defile the Roman force would have met destruction to a certainty 
And one Carthaginian defeat such as the Romans sufTcrtd at I akc Trasimcnus would have ban fatal 
to Hanndnl s whole enterprise riiis was the most golden opjxirtunity that came m tl c way of the 
Romans during the war ind it was inisscd bv labiis No wonder that indignation rose high 


found salisfacti m 
one of the most singu 
lar measures from a 
constituti )iial j niit ( 
view to be fiund in 
the Roman annal 
The amiy believed in 
Minucius ll e master 
of the horse under 
Fabius and the citizens 
were induced by a 
legislative act to 
equalize his autlionty 
with that of the die 
tator All inscnption 
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still I reserved m 
wl ich Minucius gives 
himself the dictators 
title Rut ins pride 
had a fall Having 
divided the forces witli 
I abiiis ( o the some- 
what suspicious tale 
runs) lie fougiit an 
action against tie old 
veteruis advice was 
beaten and rescued 
and b iwx-d to 
superiority of the 1 a 
bian i»hcy 
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The coni>titutional no\eIty of tuo dictators, one elected by the assembly one nominated in the ordinary 
manner, is a proof among nnnj that during the war there tvisted a -strong democratic party, which could 
turn against tiic SuuUe on occasion The measurewas championed by M ferentms Varro.who became 
consul for the joar 216 His election shows that if Jlinucjus was repentant, tlie burgesses at large were 
not Varfo was malign intl\ \ ihfied h\ the annalists, as a baseborn man, and a rash leader, but evidence 
remains to % indicate him It is certain that the disastrous battle winch he fouglit at Cannae, m southern 
Italy , was the result of a general reaction against Tabius C\cii tlic Senate )oined m it, and gave orders 
that an engagement should be brouglit on A Roman armv of eighty thousand men was cut to pieces 
Varro’s anstocratic colleague perished His memory' was ciwhrincd m myth and Varro was made his foil 
The immediate fruit of Haumhal’s victory was the revolt of some of'the Roman allies On the 



Soon niter iKc cloic o( the Firai Punic W nr Carihnie wnn broushl to ibe ver? brink of rleiliuclion br n mutiny al her mercenary forcer 
backed in pari by the rubicet population in Africa The inauricclion waa finally ouclled by Hamilcar but not before Carthace had lolt 
Cornea and Sardinia whoac rebellioua tarrironi aurrendered ibe lalanda to the Romnna 


whole the great Italian confederation withstood the shock well Secessions were confined to southern 
Italy mostly to the extreme south m Lucania, Bruftium and among the Greek cities, m the region in 
fact where Hannibal spent the greater part of his time In the later years of the war. his forces 
largely consisted of Bruttvans and Lucanians Hannibal was exceedingly unsuccessful m his assaults on 
walled towns For a long time he faded to secure any' seaport, which would have enabled him to keep 
open his communications with Carthage 

The first great city to revolt was Capua in Campania, with some towns dependent on it Hannibal 
resorted to this land, the richest m Italy, thinking that (m the words of Polybius) it would be for him 
a theatre m which he might " out stage ” the Romans and win over the great Italian audience For 
four years (215-211) Capua, the greatest city m the peninsula after Rome, held out, but in the end nothing 
was gained for the Carthaginians The enthusiasm of tlie Campanians for their cause soon waned 
Nola, the strongest fortress in the region, resisted all the attacks of Hannibal’s forces Attempts on 
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Ins }) jrt to sti7c \ iplcs ind otlitr st tjxirts fiikd TIicfl wcrt. frequent indecisive fi^lits mostly round 
\ola The chief Hoiinn commander was M Oiudius M-irallus the hero of Clastidmm Great talcs 
were told by Uttr Komans of defeats intbtUd by Inm on Ilannjiial liut I’olybius reveals tliat the great 
comnnndtr never once suffend a reverse dunng Iiis siMecn campiif,ns in Italy Still it is true that 
as an ancient writer said Mareellus taught the liomans how not to be conquered 

The death of Ibcio the aged ruler of Syracuse and staunch friend of Home in 215 brought about a 
revolution in Sicily It was largely ciuscd by the desire of the Syracusans for the restoration of the 
old Greek ideal of civic liberty Butmonirchicalconspiricieslcdtoinlcnia] discord Hannibal sent two 
able officers of Greek desteiU to draw profit for him out of the imbroglio \t this time a large Car 
thaginian force destined lor'ltaly was drawn aside by the Iiojrc of capturing Sardinia and was utterly 
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wasted The small Roman amvy >n Sicily was unable to -"val watlv tl e situation there and Mareellus 
was dispatcl ed with fresh troops He set to worl to lege Syracuse but the siege or rather tl c 
btochade lasted for two years TIic «»ul of tie defe ce was the great Greek mathematician and 
mechanician Archimedes about wliosc devices It keeping tie Romans at bay marvels were recounted 
in after times But all Sicily was mv >Jvcd in tl c contrat and tl c island was devastated m every part 
\ Carthaginian force of twenty five thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry with twelve elephants 
was landed having been sent to Sicily ratJer than to Italy at Uie evpress request of Hannibal himself 
It the same time a strong Punic fleet was sent into Sicil an waters 1 1 e Carthaginians had a magnificent 
opportunity but there were no commuder? wj o could avail themselves of it tl ough the Romans 
(Mareellus approving) played into their hands by deliberate massacres wliidi inflamed the Greek popula 
tion against them In 212 Syracuse surrendertt and was savagely treated by Mareellus All Hellas 
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walled o\er the spolntioii of tlie city whose prcaous art treasures were taken to Rome This was the 
first of a long senes of robbenes practised by Romans against Creek cities dunng manj ages Alarcellos 
was the first Roman leader of a new tjpe Between him and I abius a deep gulf hj between the man 
of Republican simplicitj and obedience and re\ercncc for the past of Rome and tiie man who aimed at 
personal ascendancj without regard to tradition and was fascinated by Greek culture When in 210 
it was proposed to send Marcellus back to Sial^ still seething with unrest the bitter complaints of the 
Sicilians so affected public opinion at Rome tint his commission had to be cancelled It was felt that 
his lugh handed rule in the island had made a senous breach with ancestral custom and had added 
enormously to the difficulties of the government Two years later he was killed in southern Italj IR 
IS the most over praised geneVal in the whole Roman annals Hannibal dtscnbtd him as a good soldier 
but a bad commander 

A long hngenng conflict was meanwhile being earned on m Spam The events have been badly 
recorded and are encumbered with fable After a chequered career the two brothers Sctpio were killed 
and their forces shattered m 212 Soon after P Cornelius Scipio son of the consul of 21S was clioseii 
at the almost unprecedentedly early age of twenty four to succeed his father and Ins uncle Partly 
owing to dissensions between Hasdrubal Hanmbals brother and two other Carthaginian generals 
partly to the abandonment of the wise conciliatory policy which had won for Carthage her dominanci- 
in Spam Scipio s success was rapid He soon got possession of the great arsenal and centre of Cartlia 
giman government Nova Carthago (Cartagena) By 206 all Spam was won But a year before that 
Hasdrubal had slipped past the Roman army on bis way to Italy Scipio returned to Rome with a high 
reputation to enjoy a splendid triumph 
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After the abandonment of Capua m 211 Hannibal made his celebrated march to within three miles 
of the walls of Rome But it was a mere military parade Great terror was caused but no attemot 
was made to capture a single strong position on the route After a very few days he retired again to 
the south Many a time after Cannae he took the Romans unawares and inflicted severe loss upon 
them But he was gradually confined to a narrower and narrower area as the towns of which he had 
possessed himself were won back by (he Romans For several years before lie left Italy he was practically 
restncted to Bruttmm the south west corner of the peninsula Two very great blows must have taken 
away from him his last hope In ziz Tarentum one of the greatest cities of the Hellenic \TOrld had 
come over to him The revolt was caused by the execution at Rome of a number of Greek hostages 
who had tried to escape Tor this impolitic act which aroused indignation m the Greek world the 
Romans were severely punished The citadel of Tarentum however remained in Roman hands In 
209 Hannibal lost this important seaport Two years later in 207 his brother Hasdmbal marched 
from Spam to succour him with a strong force only to meet crushing defeat and death on the banks 
of the nver Metaurus which enters the sea about midway between Anmmum (Kimini) and Sena Gallica 
(Smigagha) The calamity is said to have been made known to Hannibal by flinging his brothers 
head into the Carthaginian camp Hasdnibals expedition was not the last attempt to relieve 
Hannibal Another of Ins brothers Mago coming by sea from Spam in 205 with an army of fourteen 
thousand men captured Genua (Genoa) and called to arms against Rome many tribes of Gauls and 
Ligurians The movement gave much trouble but Mago was never able to marcli south In 203 lie 
was heavily defeated At the same time he was recalled to Africa to aid m its defence but died of a 
wound on the voyage An officer whom he left behind Hamilcar by name continued to organize the 
northern barbarians against Rome until he fell two jears after peace had been concluded between 
Carthage and Rome 
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tlie Latin colonics, dtclarcii them clv{.s>c\liauH(c(l mtl unable to meet tlieir i bligatiotis Tin. gotcrnnient 
called tills rcbtllion but inflicted no punishment at the moment 

‘scipio came back from Spun determined to cany ui army o to \frica and end llie war there 
This eouml policy had been in flic minds of statesmen at the br< i i ig of tlic contest Now iJic senate rs 
lieadccl bj the aeiicrable 1 abius tillered a determined oppo'tl » Scipio could only compass his end 
by appealing m the style of a iltniagogue to the people He was elected consul by acclamation to 1 old 
oflue in 204 tliougli not fully quatilie J and the Senitc w is tbli^e 1 to ync him Sicily as Jus jirotuice 
with V grudging pcrmi sion to tioss oair t \lnci if 1 e Ibo igbt At But money and sujiphes were denied 
lain ind the troops in Sicily were msntAcicnt for Ins pur^xisc He had to iciy largely on \oluntcers 
whom his fame attracted ind on freewill offtniigs from towns an I peoples in riruria Lmbna the 
Sabine country and other cininiumlies near them He stirUU with a aery smdl force and m 
made ]uatc fleet While lie was on bis w ly Ins career aaas marly brouRht to an uiitunely end He 
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countenanced a senes of abominable outrages committed in southern Italy by one of his 
otixeers named Pleminius As in the case of Sicily this treatment of subject people aroused gieat 
resentment among the Roman burgesses A commission was sent out to investigate with authority 
to drag Scipio back to Rome He someliow escaped the danger and was abk witli ditficulty to secure the 
prolongation of bis authonty for the jears 203 and 202 when tlie war ended His forces mi-inlime 
had been increased But they were still insufficient so (hat time and niucli good fortune were needed for 
his ultimate success He had found potent allies m two Numidian princes and Masinissa but 

Sjphax deserted him before long For some time he could not make much imprcsMon on the inland 
country In the winter season lie suddenly fell upon the Carthaginian camp and fired the straw huts 
in winch the soldiers were housed A great slaughter ensued and -uiotlicr Cartlnginnn defeat five 
days march from the sea brought about negotiations for peace which failed In 203 Hannibil was 
recalled to Carthage \\ hatever misfortunes might befall him he never lost ihc coiUidcncc of Ins fellow 
countrymen but continued to be their first of men until the jealous Rom iis drove him into cvitc in 195 
His coming revived the Carthaginians and they broke off from a jieacc which was all but concluded 
Hannibal did try a further parley, but in vain In 2oz he sulTcrcd the great final defeat at Zonia near 
the border of Algeria ind Tunis There his army was destroyed 

Scipio was eager to make peace because thcic was danger that lie might be <iupcr>cdcd and deprived 
of the credit of finishing tins mighty contest A heavy money contribution pay abk in annual ins(al 
mciits spread over fifty years was tmpo cd upon Carth^c Her licet was j racticaliy put out of exist 
ence The most galling condition was (hat slic Wivs interdicted from making w ir cillitr iiisidi, or oiitsidL 
\frica without Roiiil s pcrnii'>3ion TJius ended her long caitcr as a great Medilirraniaii jiowcr 
Rome annexed no territory in \frica Ilcrtxpenuice in governing turbulent jKoplcs in northern Italy 
Sardinia CorMca ind Spam had made iurtlicr annexation unattractive for the tune being 
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Scipjos home coming and triumph were now c\en more magnificent than when he returned from 
Africa He wai. the idol of the people but the majonty of the Senate still hated him He and the rest 
of the goicrninp' class slioned but little statesmanship where much was demanded by the situation of 
the countrj bleeding as it was from the ghastly wounds dealt it by the war It cned aloud for peace 
but peace u was not permitted to enjoj The thirst for glory had seized on the aristocrats and a second 
war against Macedon was planned as soon as that with Carthage had ended. The burgesses showed 
their good sense by rejecting unanimously the proposal when it was laid before them The condition of 
Macedon and Greece made the idea of danger to Italj from that quarter a pure chimera In order to 
bnng about the conlhct the Senate was compelled to release from military service all who had taken 
part m the late war The distant and penlous expedition was entered upon with raw recruits and 
volunteers 

The Second Punic or Hannibahe W ar marks a great div iding line m Roman history In some parts 
of Italy the ravages of the conflict particularly m the south were never altogether repaired Rome 
was now definitely launched on a career of conquest which ran its course during more than two centuries 
For the first seventy jears till the advent of the Gracchi such political storms as there viere concerned 
persons rather than policies \\ ar absorbed the energy of all classes alike The army formerly a militia 
became professional and subservient to brilliant generals a change which involved the ultimate doom 
of the Republic and issued m the mastery of the soldier over the Empire which replaced it Military 
service divorced the Italian peasant from the soil and favoured the creation of vast estates worked by 
means of slaves whom conquest poured into the peninsula in great masses The problem of providing 
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for tlic v(.ti.nn soltlicr bccaint. iciitc Ihc cndcixour w made to return liim to tlic soil 

but It rtrtly sucaedtd Ilic colony had been lutlierlo a military institution it now bceaniL 
economic Witliin forty jears ifter the coiieluMoii of Ihe wir seventeen burgess colomes were founded 
for the relief of the old Mildierh on 1 ind cuiifisc'ited from eoinmumlies whitli hid joined Ihe foe and had 
to take tlicir iiimisliment llien the senes of burgess colonies ended for a time flic line of I atm 



colonies ako e ime to an end ibout 
twent> jears after the war was con 
eluded The old Runnn 111 mners it 
this period were being changed by 
the corrupting inllow of foreign ele 
iiKiits and the growtJi of wealth 
firetk inlluences transformed religion 
and education ind created i literature 
111 I atm winch began with \ae\ius 
Lnnius and I’lautus 

The Second Macedonian War 
entered ujhjii all too lightly hung tire 
for a long time until a remarkable 
man T Quinctius I lainiiunus came 
to the front and won the great victory 
of Cynosctjihalae in 197 w-lun the 
famed Macedonian phalanv failed be 
fore the onset of the Roman legionaries 
\Micn negotiations for peace began 
tlie enemies of Philip elanioured for 
Ins total destruction I lamininub 
truly claimed that it was contrary to 
the uiciint pnctice of the Romiiis 
to press ciaielly on a beaten foe md 
that the kingdom of Macedon was a 
neccssary bulwark to secure the safety 
of Greece against the northern bar 
barians The mam principle of 1 lanu 
ntnus was that all Greek communities 
which had been held in subjection b) 
Philip and liis friends should be free 
and autonomous Wlicn tins was an 
nounced at the great Istlimian games 
m 19G tlie throng of Greeks could 
hacdlv trust tlieir ears As it was 
realized that all Roman troops would 
be withdrawn even from the three 
great fi rlressus which had Ixcii gim 
soned by Macedon and were known as 
tlic fetters of Greece a mighty 


shout went up so mioiity it was said that floeks of birds Ilymg o\crl cad fell dead to the gToiind 
The power of the king of Macedon was restricted within its proper boundaries uid he became the 
ally of Rome that is to say his foreign policy became of neccs ity that of Rome He was interdicted 
from maintaming a fleet and had to pay an indemi ity The settlement of alfairs was vastly coinjih 
cated riamimnus with the aid of ten senators sent as usual in sucli cases from tlie capital liad 


to define the status of a great number of commonwealths and tribes Troubles m Greece especially 
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HANMQAL HEARS OP HIS BROTHERS DEATH 
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111 colincetlou with Sparta now under a 
cmtl detpot kept I lamininus from rcliriiig 
till 19^ when he enjoyed i brilliant 
triumph I he arr vn(,ements made had 
deeply uffended tlie Actohans who were 
no fncmk ol liberty cxceptinj, of buch 
liberty as einblcd them to ojiprt'Ss others 
The Komans e%en issued orders to powers 
in \sii Minor particularly to Antiochus 
king ot Syria The policy of riaminmus 
was. of course popular all over the Greek 
Last The passion for the autonomy 0/ 
cich CIVIC commonwealth still burned 
fiercely in the Greel heart as of yore in 
spite of the lessons of the past which had 
shown that a narrow view of freedom had 
been the rum of the Hellenes Tlie policy 
of the Romans naturally was as they 
tUcmscKcs evprcsscil it to divide and so 
to rule 

Rome became now the arbiter of the 
cities and potentates of the eastern Mediter 
rancaii lands Cnvoys incessantly conic to 
Rome to invoke her interference and cn 
voys frequently went from Rome to speak 
tlic iai guaj^e of counsel or command Tins 
condition of affairs was liarassing to all 
those who were affected by it and could 
not last The Senate was naturally averse 
to entering on \ fresh war as strenuous 
military efforts were continually demanded 
for the subjugation of the Gauls and 
Ligurians m Italy and of the Spaniards and 


SardvaiAws awd Corsvcasvs and thousands ot soldiers woro annwahy expended with hut small results 


It was soon found that a conflict with the Actohans and with Antiochus was not to be avoided 


Dnven from Carthage by the Romans Hannibal was now in tic service of the Synan king who 
failed cither to use his capacitv or to trust him By 192 it was clear tliat the Aclolnns would 
succeed m persuading Antiochus to join them in miking war on Rome A commission of which 
I lamininus was a member went to Greece and \sia Minor to secure allies They were sure of the 
\chaeans who would act on their old motive of antipathy to the Aetolians Philip too liad no reason 
to love cither the Actohans or Antiodius and responded to the call The 1 mg of Pergamum ferund him 
self in the unusual position of acting along with the king of Maccdon Tlie strong mercantile state 
Rhodes took the same side Before the end of 192 Antiochus came over to Greece with a small con 
tingent and by great good fortune sciicd tlie strong fortress of CUalcis uv Cuboca where he wintered 
and received the adJicsion of the Boeotiai s and one or two other peoples In 11 e spring a formidable 
Kiman army came over to Greece and a Roman fleet appeared m Greek waters Antiodius was utterly 
beaten by land and sea riamminus constantly intervened to restrain the savage vengeance which the 
Roman commanders wished to wreak on Greek cities In 190 tl e cause of Antiodius went from bad to 
worse The brother of Scipio tfneanus was ui comm ind but lus course was guided by the great \fncanus 
himself tl ough nominally a subordmale officer It was a momentous event vvlicn tie Roman anny 
crossed tl e Bosphorus and mardicd for Sym Finally Antiochus accepted battle m the open field near 
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MagiiCbia dose to the river Heriuus and Mount Sipylus The motley host of the king was scattered at 
a breath and ncarlj’ aniiiliilated, while few on the Roman side fell 

Before the final issue Antiochus had attempted to obtain terms, and had offered to liberate a number 
of the principal Greek cities m his dominions He was now compelled to abandon all his possessions to 
the west of the Taurus range including important posts held in Europe, on the Hellespont and else 
where and a great mdcmnity in money was esacted 

The Roman success hid been swift and decisive Tlie fleet, drawn largely from Rhodes as well as 
from Italy had pliytd a conspicuous part and it may be noted that m all subsequent wars fought by 
the Romans in the eastern Jfeditcrrancan the operations by sea were of the first importance The evil 
of piracy , cliromc in the Levant gave much trouble in the Synan and also m the later wars The victory 
of Rome was powerfully aided by the presence of I laniininus m Greece His personality and lus sound 
policy prevented any widespread combination there against Rome In the large and complicated 
settlement which followed on the Syrnn war the principle of liberating cities was adopted as before 
Two important allies of Rome, Rhodes and Pergamum benefited greatly by the new’ dispoaitions, but 
Philip gamed nothing, and nursed his wrath The Aetolians were left in a miserable plight 

Pending the completion of the vast and varied negotiations whicli the peace made needful, a new 
commander, Jlanhus, was sent to Asia Being all atJnrst for glory, he went to seek it beyond the Syrian 
frontier, and attacked Galatia the land of those Gauls who had settled in Asia during the third century 
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B c iftcr ha\inj, plundered northern Gictcc on tlieirw'ij llic act ion of Manlius in m iking wir without 
public Sduclion was unpiriUeled The war really bnfcindagt on i huge stile but it w is popular 
with the Greek cities whith dreaded the Gauls When the elaborate treaty in which the affairs of all 
concerned in the war wen regulated was concluded in ibS Manlius tx?gan his jouniey homeward The 
discipline of the army was bad and on its disonltrlj march thiough Thrare it sulfeitd ignuiiunj and loss 
by attacks of the wild tribesmen there Not till the end of the Huminei did it struggle through to (lie 
coast of tlic \dnatic where it was compelled to winter Manlius was allowed his triumph in spite of 
determined denunciation”* of his 1 iwlcssness Ucmuralization in tlie circle of the aristocracy was making 
rapid progiess Later mor-^lists dated the beginning of a jiassioii for lu\ury and the decay of old Roman 
simplicity from the home coming of the soldiers of Manlius laden with plunder from \sn 




It was in^tlws age that the corruption of public men began U» lie a cryiUp, evil A scries of ‘•caiidaK 
led up to a sensational attack ujwn the two Sapios for iiimpproprialion of state miney dunii„ the 
time of the war with \ntiochus The dispute ended iii the eclipse of Seipio \fricanus and Ins dtatli 
m deep retirement m 184 No sentenre was actually pninounccd by the assinibled cili/ens but the 
man who had a few years before b<tn the ulol of the pco|dc ctull not now fice the storm His 
rival Hinmbal near the same time hid l)etn dmtn to In-, end bv per 1 tint R mm j t rsiTuti Jii 
It IS not pleasant to re id that I lammmus was an agent m this in ijuilv The fam ms M I oixiiis 
Cato hmwn as tlic Cen or to distingui Ii him from the Cato wlio was the enemy of Juliiis 
Caesar was the mstigitor of the attack on the Scipus He was a stout old soldar liinisilf who 
had foiiglit under others m Grecic and \fnca and as consul m 19-) had distmgui lied himself m 
Spam He livid at Rome m perjietual strife pnisccuting evildoers m litgli station and sufftring 
retaliation himself at tliiir hands \s cen or in 184 which he w >n against I ucius Scipu he use 1 
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THE triumph of SCIPIO AFRICANUS 
Oq Sc p o ■ rclurn Kome from Afr c* Kc w*« rece veil ^ peopl e w la the cree e« me Ici oi fevoor The oh ecte the avere carr ed 
n h a triumphal procese on reprrirnled clea |y to the c rcne *he dance a from wh ck (hey had eacaped In ecilaa es of for they filled the 
• treeta pou nc out thanha to the coda and acknoaalcdcmeo a to (Ke author of ao creat a del ve ance S p o waa now the dol of the people 
althouch the ma or ty of the Senate at II haled h m 
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HANNIOALS ROUTE TO ITALY 218 BC 

Thf lully t filed *^4 ind »!«• the cognlci' 4 redly under Remnn eonirol Rumnn InAutnee >• •Kexn br 4 I Died lieundnry 


all the large powers which the office had acquiied to check luxury and to punish departures Irom 
the ancient Roman standard of morals He was a great inquirer into the history and nnti 

quities not only of Rome but of all Italy Hi> treatise on agriculture which has come down 

to us sets before us the hard narrow life of a rugged Roman farmer for wliom sla\es are imple- 
ments to be used with ]ust the amount of care gixcn to the plough and the harrow, so as not to 
wear ttiem out too soon Catos triumph o\cr the Scipios did not avail to stem the new tide md 
his life ended in evil times 

Philip of Maccdon died m 179 still kicking impotcntly against the pricks applied bj fate and full 
of remorse for the murder of a son committed through jealousy His successor Perseus gave tlic Rom uis 
anxiety from tin, Jirst not so mucli by cncroarJiments as because he proved himself i sober minded 
labonous and popular king In 171 war was declared against Perseus No special acts of the lung 
justified tins course As he said m a conference after the war bCban what lie did or did not do was 

of little moment the Romans Ind made up tlicir minds to crush him Warned their ill 

success m the Second Slactdonnn War the Romans sent out a large force, fifty thousand men at least 
equipped with more tfian usual care But the incompetence of the Roman commanders in the first two 
jears along with the wanton outrages which Ihej countenanced caused the war to drag Tlit Epirotes 
were initated into revolt and under tUc smart ol ma\lrc.atmcnt di- v vtent began to spread till there 
seemed to be danger of a large coalition against the Romans T ^ Illjnans tliough old cncimts of 
Maccdon now allied thcmstlvcs. with the king Bytheendof 1 the balance of success laj markedly 
with Perstus 

A ch ingc oime over the scene in the Allowing jear wh L Acinilius Paulus arrived as commander, 
willi reinforcements Perseus lud foitilnd an almost imprrginbli. jxisition at Pjdna between llie 
mountains and the sea Paulus often aid in afterlife tint he greatly elreaded the appearance of llie 
Maecdom m hues But a turning movaimnt ltd to a sjxxdy anel eoniplctc victory at little cost In 
two dajs all Macceloma surrendered to Piulus The Roman victory had a magical effect all over the 
Post Paulus was continued m eoininsml so that with the aid ol the usual senatorial comnijssionirs he 
might settle the peace with all the pohtieal pmblems tliat the war Jiad occasioned 
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An end was put to the Macedonian raonarclij On the whole it had Ined with glory and died with 
dignit> The country was split up into four self governing districts winch were isolated from each 
other The rigiits of intermairiage and of community of law were interdicted to the four states and 
a moderate tribute w as imposed The Macedonians did not suffer alone A reign of terror was estab 
lishcd throughout Greece by the ostracism m every aty of those who liad sympathized or were alleged 
to have bjmpathized wath Perseus A thousand leading men of the Achaean league were transported 
to Rome among tliein the liistorian Polybius still young’ but already distinguished like his father as 
soldier and statesman The fate of the Rhodians was hard and liumiliating They were old enemies 
of Maccdon but the savagery of the Roman army had produced a revailsion of feeling as indeed was 
the case all over Hellas They had excited Roman indignation by trying to arbitrate between the two 
contending powers They were now stripped of nearly all their large possessions on the Asiatic continent 
and their trade was undermined by the estabhsJiment of a free port at the island of Delos A Rhodian 
orator stated tliat the revenue of his country was reduced to one sixth of what it had been Macedonia 
was ev acuated at the end of 167 On his way home Paulus earned out one of the worst political crimes 
m the long Roman roll of such Seventy cities in Lpirus were plundered their walls razed and one 
hundred and seventy thousand Epirotes were sold into slavery As Plutarch his biographer remarked 
the action of Paulus is out of keeping with all else that is known of his life Doubtless he acted upon 
orders That Paulus had restrained so far as he could the licence of his army was shown when he 
returned to Rome and claimed a triumph He nearly lost it because of the resentment of the troops 
against his moderation Two generations had sufficed to bring about a sweeping change m the old 
CIVIC army of Rome Fighting was now a trade only to be made popular by rendering it profitable 
The wealth which Paulus was able to pour into the treasury enabled the Romans to discontinue the 
old tax on property the tnbutum which citizens had liad to pay from early times 

In the first half of the second century u c there was much fighting in the West The Ligurians were 
often raided and there was frequent commotion among the tribes of northern Italy Expeditions had 
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Tor twenty jcars from 15.} tlie struggle was ceaseless There appeared a natne leader hardly 
equalled by any of the great barbarian chiefs who held Rome at bay during her conquest of the ancient 
world This was Viriathus who in the southern half of Spam cut Jo pieces se\enl Roman armies In 
139 a governor captured him by an act of treachery Meanwhile the Romans met with stubborn 
resistance in the north After many defeats had been suffered the vounger Scipio finished the 
war by taking the fortress of Numanda which endured heroicallj, a siege of fifteen months and 
in the end capitulated not to force but to f^ine {133) At this time also the rugged regions 

in the west and northwest (Lusitania) were penetrated and subjugated after several campaigns 
In our time e\ca\ations made on the site of Numantia have brought to light interesting memorials 
of the siege 
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About the jcar 150 a chan{,t came o\cr the foreign policy of the Roman government For Jialf a 
century it liacl shrunk from increasing the responsibilities of empire by fresh annexations Such nt'v 
territory as was acquired was of small extent on the northern borders of the Italnn peninsula and m 
Gaul The settlement and organization of the lands once Jicld by the Celts in northern Italy wjis 
earned on A new career of conquest begin with fresh trouble in Macedonia in 150 and continued 

with few breaks till Claudius invaded Britain in 
43 A u four sections into which Aemilius 



Faulus liad divided Macedonia filled to govern 
themselves peacefully There was turmoil without 
end needing Uoman intervention Then there 
appeared a Macedonian Perkin Marbeck AndnscuS 
by name wlio called himseU son of Perseus Hii 
was the cause of a serious contest In 14G an end 
was put to the sludovvy autonomy of the Mace' 
donians and the Roman province of AlaccdoniawaS 
created lour years later another pretender the 
false Philip (Pstudopliilippus) took on liiin the 
mantle of Andriscu» but was easily crushed To 
the new province were attached the posts which 
Rome had long occupied on the Adnatic also 
Thessaly and Lpirus But in Tlicssaly tlic cities 
were fret cities thit is to say they were not 
technically under the ]urisdiction of the Roman 
governor A great road was immediately made 
beginning at DyrracKium (Duraiio) the usuM 
landing place for tnvcHers from Italy to Greece 
and ending at Thcssalonica (SaJonica) the leading 
town of the province It served equally tlic pur 
poscs of war and peace and has retained its im 
portance through the ages to our day 

In 151 the aurvivors of the thousand Achacans 
whom Paulu> had carried ofi to Italy wore released 
and went back to their Ik me Cato who mislikcd 
wf wpT.rt'ifcVWv. w\vVv\t<i>i by M’i.vs.'dlwi 
pleaded their cause and they had tlio good olhets 
of Polybius himself one of tliv deported men and 
for long an intimate of grnt Romans particularly 
of the vouiig Scipio Afneanu He icconipanicd 
his couiitrymon lo Greece but did not stay there 
long riie Kman government had turned a dcif 
car to man 1 yiaU lor mercy during Ihcseventein 
years «f ilriitun Ihcrctuni of these eMles 
witU 1 k eiv of wrong in Ihtir hearts di 1 not 

mal e for |>eace 


Rome was opposed to the cvislence of leagues and alliantes between cities exccjit in an aKtiuuUd 
form In \ttolia Vcinnnii rpirusandUocotn combinitionsofeitits once powerful hid l>oeiniis!.ol\ td 
or reduced to inipetcnce It was now the turn « f tf e Achacins Spirli Jiad for h ne, been a thorn in 
their side Over and over at,aui she hail been incorpontcd in the Ii kration oiih to brcik loose 
when she wis stnmg ctHUgh Tlic disscn lonsbetwoeii Slwrla and the league f,a\e the Koimiis tlie 


opportunity for winch they had waited In 147 tliey ordered that the mdvpcudenee of live cities 
should be recognized Among these were bparti Argos ind Corinth the iJirie mist important 
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members ol the confederacy A great federal assembly was held at Corinth in 146, attended by 
tumultuous disorder, and Roman envoys who were present ■were contumeliously treated War 
broke out MetelJus Macedonicus, who had put down Anstonicus, had remained m charge of 
Roman interests, and had acted with moderation During the early stages of the new conflict 
Metellus was m command, and saw the hopes of the Achaeans wither away, more by internal discord 
than by the force of Roman arms The last stand was made at Corinth, but when the siege took 
place Metellus had been replaced by L Mummms Before the city was captured it had been nearly 
deserted Mummms entered through the open gate but Connth was sacked and utterly destroyed 
by fire Of the few remaining people there, the men \v<^e massacred the women and children sold as 



confiscated and became part of the Roman national estate {ager fubhcus) of which the revenues passed 


into the Roman treasury 

The priceless artistic treasures of Connth were partly destroyed partly carried off and distributed 
chiefly to Rome and Italian towns but some to towns in Greece Unlike Marcellus Mummms did not 
value them An ancient ivriter has preserved the familiar tale that as statues and pictures were being 
placed on ships to be transferred to Italy he warned the ivorkmen to be careful since if injury were 
done they would have to replace them Beyond the treatment of Connth Mummius was guilty of no 
excesses The Uague was dissolved and contributions m money were exacted It was understood 
that democratic constitutions m the ctties tvould have to gtve ivay to forms of anstocracy Achaia did 
not become m a strict sense a Roman province until 27 B c . when ,t began to receive regular governors. 



of At • 


the Second Punic War if Hinn.h^i k j « u „ o t . . m, i.*, w .1. ,1,. 1 

ally m the later years of the Hannibolic had^ the great king of ^umldla Romes 

tOTiloiy Th= terms ol the treity „f 202 , . ““ “•“'•'■aE'iil to eocroich on the Cnrthapnisn 

resistance tvlhon, the caphet consent o( the Riff™" ‘‘“6'"’“ (or Carthaee to Oder amted 

Ro.ned,darb,tratebet„eenlIasm,ssaandCartha™Tf "''re (ra.tless „hen 

So the dominions of Carthage were impaired Sh ' “Omialously ,n favour of Numidia 

commission was sent out with old Cato as i{« i. r u ^^tem and on the western side In 157 a 
which met his e>e He had often striven o ‘he signs of matenal prosperity 

which experience had shown to be for the mod . of justice 

apply his pnnciples to the case of Carthair- But lie could not 

hts life for the destruction of the only avilizM hatted made him clamour during the rest of 

P Of whidi faced Rome with any vital force Whenever 
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he spoke in the Senate on any subject what 
ever he wound up with a recommendation 
that Carthage should be effaced At last the 
Senate seized upon a discreditable pretext for 
beginning a new war In the jear 149 the 
Carthaginians met at last with armed resistance 
the cncroacliments of Jlasinissa, asking no 
leave from Rome This could be represented 
as a breach of the treaty of 202 They su 0 ered 
defeat, and on trying to a.\ert wrath by sub- 
nussiveness not only to the Romans but to 
Masinissa the Carthaginians discovered that 
nothing would satisfy the Senate but the de- 
struction of their capita}, and the removaJ of 
(he inhabitants to a new abode at a distance 
from the sea. They were dnven to despair 
and the siege of Carthage began after its 
government had actually surrendered to the 
Roman commander nearly all the munitions of 
war The defence was heroic and the siege 
made no progress till a new Scipio w as entrusted 
with the command 

&Mpio Aemilianus was the son of AemiUus 
Paulus the conqueror of Macedon He passed into the family of the Scipios by adoption his new 
father being a son of Sapio Afneanus As a boy of seventeen or eighteen )ears he had seen service 
in Macedonia and Greece under Paulus An intimacy with Polybius and other Greeks had made him 
a lover of all that was best in Hellenism while he displayed in his character an old fashioned Roman 
simplicity and scrupulousness that endeared him to Cato who had been the implacable enemy of the 
conqueror of Hannibal 
In the early part of the 
siege Scipio acted as an 
officer of one of the legions 
and showed true metal 
In 148 old Masinissa died 
out of humour with the 
Roman government But 
he honoured Scipio by 
asking him to divide his 
kingdom between his three 
sons after his death 

Scipio was made consul 
for the year 147 and given 
the command Like ^lls 
grandfather by adoption 
he was no favourite with 
the Senate which gave 
him scant support His 
commission was continued 
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the action of famine and pestilence within the city The remnant of the inhabitants, who once, it is 
=aid, had numbered seven hundred thousand, was reduced to slavery, and the city was given over to 
utter destruction, as was Corinth in this same year 146 Scipio's task was little to his mmd Rome 
now annexed the domain that had remained to Carthage leaving the sons of Masmissa in possession 
of what had been taken away The new province was a narrow strip, whose coast line extended from 
a point on the lesser Syrtis westward to the island of Tabraca It was hemmed in on the east, west 
and south by the dominions of the Numidian pimccs The city territory of Carthage, hke the city 
temtory of Connth. became the property of the Roman state Seven cities which had deserted from 
Carthage to Rome in due time the most important being Utica, were left free and untaxed The rest 



of the towns were ordered to pay tribute each providing a lump sum and dividing the burden among 
the citizens as it pleased The arrangements showed a desire to avoid the difficultiea of direct govern 
ment within the new territory The civic comtnumties were left alone as much as might be as regards 
their internal affairs 

A few years after Rome established her authority m this portion of the African continent, she made 
her first annexation in Asia Tlie kings of Pergamum had been loyal allies of Rome, but it was a Roman 
custom to treat with hauteur an ally when Jus aid had ceased to be of importance So after the battle 
of Pydna the Pergamene monarchs held their dcommons on a precarious tenure harassed by enemies 
whom the Romans might easily have checked before they became dangerous The last king, Altalus III . 
was a vile and murderous despot He died in 133 and bequeathed his treasure and dominions to Rome , 
but beiore the tieir could enter upon the inhentance a senous resistaiice had to be overcome Anstonicus, 
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an lUcgitimate son of a predecessor of Attalus, swept tlie country, 
and It was not until 130 that a Roman army suppressed him Not 
all the extensive dominions of Pergamum vicre annexed. A large 
eastern section was bestowed on some neighbouring potentates. 
Cectam possessions on the coast of Thrace were made part of 
the province of Macedonia The remainder was constituted as a 
new province, and the name Asia, which properly belonged to a 
whole continent, vias given to it The new province was, like 
Alrica, bordered by semi independent pnncipalities — buffer-states 
as they would now be called— which would stand between the 
Roman possessions and the outer barbarians, so that no great 
garnson would be needed for its defence Asia, as defined by the 
Roman government, was at this time perhaps tlie richest portion 
of the ancient world, containing Greek cities like Pergamum 
Ephesus and Smyrna, of great brilliance and wealth 

The year 133. m which Numantia surrendered to Scipio, was 
momentous for the future of Rome, for then began the long dying 
agony of the Republic The fabric of oligarclucal government 
received blows from whicli it never recovered For a century and 
a half the movements m politics had been few, and had not gone 
deep . thus the innate Roman aversion to change in the form of 
institutions had been so strengthened that nearly a century of 
revolution was needed Co convince Romans that the system under 
which their country bad grown great was irrctnevably doomed 
The anstocraticaUy minded Roman historians of a later age 
nevertheless absurdly represented Tibcnus Gracchus as launching 
a bolt from the blue and wantonly corrupting a perfect polity The new foe of the anstocracy was 
one of their own household, a fact that has had many parallels 
in history The father of Tiberius Gracchus and Gaius Gracchus 
had been a successful general in Spam and a leader in the 
Senate, and had filled the great olhee of censor He had 
married a daughter of Scipio Afneanus the Cornelia who lias 
been immortalized as " the mother of the Gracchi " She 
desoted Iwssielt to Uve cdwcatwwv of l\er two sons and they 
were among the nio«il cultivated and accorophshed men of 
their time Yet another link connected them with the 
Scipios for their sister was wife of Scipio Acmihanus, the 
victor of Carthage and Nuinantia On the loth of December 
m the year 134, Tibenus entered on office as tribune, with 
colleagues who at first were all with hun m his passion for 
reform He had served creditably in Spain and liis character 
along with the memory of his father, had enabled him to 
negotiate 3 convention with the rebel forces by whidi twenty 
thousand Itahan lives had been saved Among the gKnng 
evils of tlie time GracchUu determined to attack the depopu 
lation of Italy, winch was due to several potent causes Cease 
less foreign service drew the cultivators away horn Uic soil, 
and increasing wealth favoured the growth of large estates 
so that the peasant proprietors, who Iiad been the strength 

of early Rome and Italy, tended to disappear from large ,1 , 

areas in the country Pasture bvcanie more profitable than ihim .1 1 >4 b, iVre. i,m.i« 
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cultivation This was to some extent caused by the import of gram from Sicily and other Mediter 
ranean lands, some of it representing the tribute imposed on conquered peoples 

That Tibenus Gracchus was a high rmnded and disinterested patriot does not admit of senous doubt 
He swayed the people as much by the impression of his passionate sincenty as by his noble oratory, 
in which almost for the first time in Roman pohtics, the lessons learned from the great Greek orators 
v^ere applied to the Latin tongue He believed that the displacement of the small freeholders, who 
had given the Roman arniy its power by slaves was a vast penl to the commonwealth And lie could 
reinforce his contention by an object lesson of the moment Wlulc he spoke, a homble war was being 
waged m Sicily against insurgent slaves, in the course of whidi the whole island was devastated and 
the mihtary resources of Rome were strained His sclieme wias to resume the old policy of the agrarian 
law of Licmius and Sextius passed in 367, to restnet severely the size of the leaseholds on the " national 
estates ' {publicus agef), and to cut up the areas which were left free into small lioldings for the 
dispossessed citizens Tlicse estates were admittedly the property of the burgesses at large, but owing 
to lax administration they had been mainly monopolized by the wealthy, from whom an adequate rent 
was not exacted Gracchus proposed to give thirty Roman acres {tugera) to each of a large number 
of new tenants the holdings being inalienable, and subject to a rent payable to the treasury Large 
holders were permitted to letain as much as five hundred acres wath an additional area of two hundred 
and fifty acres for each of two sons, and these tenants, along with the existing tenants of smaller areas, 
were relieved from rent For land taken away compensation was to be given, according to a recent 
practice Considering the limited range of the measure, which left the huge pnvatc estates {lah/uiidta) 
intact, and, in fact, only touched the fringe of tJie great mischief of rural depopulation, the enthusiasm 
aroused by this proposal is remarkable 

Gracchus had reason to hope for strong support in the anstocracy itself, for many of its members 
felt deeply that the body politic was m neal of a ph3siaan For a time he had influential backers but 
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he soon found, what reformers have found m all ages, that many will clamour for remedial measures 
but vviil shnnk m alarm from any practical embodiment of their professed aspirations The story of 
Gracchus is like a tragedy m which the woe deepens from scene to scene, until the final catastrophe is 
reached. The oligarchs used remorselessly all the methods of obstruction afforded by the constitution 
and they were many On his side, he employed the full powers of the Tnbunate, though some of them 
had generally, for several generations, been allowed to slumber It is an error to say, as has often been 
said, that they were in large part obsolete, and that his opponents were therefore justified in treating him 
as a rebel The Greek historian Polybius, wnting at this very time his remarkable survey of Roman 
institutions, insisted strongly on the democratic element, and on the Tnbunate as its expression After 
a while a fellow-tnbune was induced to join the opposition, and mterposfed his veto, thus illustrating 
one of many inherent weaknesses which the Tnbunate possessed as an instrument of reform After 
exhausting all methods of persuasion, Gracchus induced the people to stnp him of his office and to 
replace him by another It was held that, because the tribune was “ sacrosanct.” that is inviolable, 
the proceeding was unconstitutional But only three years before a noble, having suffered disgraceful 
defeat in Spam, had been deprived of his authority {tntpenum) by a vote of the people, and this was 
done on other occasions The one resolution was m principle no more irregular than the other , but 
Gracchus undoubtedly brought down odium on himself by his action The agrarian measure now 
passed by acclamation, and a commission consisting of Gracchus himself, his younger brother Gams 
and Appius Claudius, his {ather*in law, was appointed to carry it out. Obstacles were of course thrown 
in their way The Senate voted only a tnvial sum for expenses And the consuls, who were custodians 
of the public property when censors were not m office, refused their aid m determining the many 
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difficult questions winch arose as to the boundanes 
of tlie national land Gracchus therefore passed a 
biU whereby this jurisdiction was transferred to 
the commission 

Mcanwlulc great opposition had been excited 
Before the agranan law had passed Gracchus had 
made It less hberaJ in its treatment of the old 
tenants of the national domain Interests deemed 
vested must have suffered to some extent but 
jt IS not probable that the curtailed holdings were 
in many cases of early creation That some of the 
Italian allies regarded themselves as injured is 
clear for Scipio made himself tlieir champion 
On the other hand the mass of the Itahans and 
Latins enthusiastically supported Gracchus and 
remained in alliance with the democratic party The division everywhere seems to have been between 
nch and poor It became apparent that some of his opponents were determined to compass the 
tnbuncs death The cry that he was bent on making himself a king (rax) was raised He had done 
nothing that was not stnctly within the limits of the constitution though much that was contrary to 
recent practice The consent of the Senate to legislation was not necessary after 2S7 yet it had been 
constantly obtained from the time when Flaminius passed his land law in 232 By custom not by law 
foreign relations and hnance were entirely in the hands of the Senate Gracchus nude a breach with 
tradition when he proposed without sanction of the Senate to spend the treasures of Attalus the last 
king of Fergamum bequeathed by him to the Roman people m order to equip the farms carved out 
of the national domain An endeavour was made by his enemies to procure a resolution of the Senate 
authorizing the massacre of Gracchus and his party 
This movement hitherto unparalleled m Roman 
history was frustrated by the veto of one of the 
consuls Mucius Scaevola an upright man and a 
distinguished lawyer Gracchus had failed to secure 
a second year s tenure of the Tribunate An old 
law often overridden and perhaps not really 
applicable to the tribunes oHlce was declared to 
bar the way Finally Gracchus while still tnbunc 
and a number of his followers were clubbed to death 
by an armed mob largely composed of slaves and 
led by a prorament senator Scipio Nasica Serapio 
who was not even a magistrate and wielded no kind 
of public authonty This outbreak of anardiy was 
ever aftenvards justified by aristocrats whose 
lavounte name for themselves was the best men 
(op(wiaUs) or the good men (do»f) as a line 
example of patriotism The political annals of 
Rome had been singularly free from tJie use of 
violence Tlus was the first recordk.d revolution 
wluch was accompanied by bloodshed The murder 
of a tnbunc while still 111 office and sacrosanct 
was an outrage previously unknoin The dying 
days of the Republic were often sullied afterwanls 
by the lawless slaughter of citizens by citizens 
The fashion \\ vs set not by the reformers but by 
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those who proclaimed themselves th< 
defenders of the constitution 

How odious the events were in the 
eyes oi Uie people is shown by several 
circumstances A pretext had to be 
found for removing the chief murderer, 
Scipio Nasica to a place of safety 
where he died soon after Scipio Acmi 
lianus lost his popularity by excusing 
I what had been done Religious ex 
piations for the enme were publicly 
commanded No attempt was made to 
abolish the land commission which 
went on till iiS The vacant place was 
filled by the election of Carbo a pro 
minent democrat But Scipio Aemilianus 
instigated in 129 a measure that took 
away once more from the commissioners 
the power of delimiting the national 
land The Senate m 132 took an 
unusual though not quite unprecedented 
step m setting up without authorization 
from any Icgi^ative assembly acnmmal 
court to try the partisans of Gracchus 
vMth power to execute or exile them 
contrary to the chenshed nght of appeal 
to the assembled citizens No public 
danger justified this course it was 
merely prompted by revenge and many 
suffered 

Long and bitter controv ersies ensued 
In 131 Carbo then tnbunc introduced 
secret voting m the legislative Comitia 
It had been applied a lew years before 
to elections and tnals Carbo also tried 
to obtain an enactment definitely per 
milling the re election of a tnbune 
Scipio spoke against him and was answered by the fiery young Gaius Gracchus wlio retorted on Scipio 
the name king which had been hurled at Tibenus The bill failed for the moment In 129 after 
a day of bitter debate m the Senate Scipio suddenly died Every prominent democrat and even 
Scipio s Wife who was a sister of the Gracchi and Cornelia I icir famous mother were at one time 
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or another charged witli causing his death But then s cv'idcnce to «how that the nearest km of 
the dead man assumed that he had died from natural causes 

The excitement caused by the agranan law contu cd and men from many Italian and Latin cities 
thronged to the capital from lime to tune In 126 they were cheeked by an alien act not the first 
passed at Rome In the foUownng year M Tulvius Flxctus was consul and proposed to admit to the 
Roman citizenship all fhe Italian allies who desired it the rest to be placed on the same footing is l^onians 
in respect 0! the right of appeal in criminal cases Tlie bill failed but it clinched the alliance between 
the Italians and the democratic party It increased however the difficulties of tl e democrats Hence 
forth their parly consisted of two wings whose interests were often opposed the poorer citizens on the 
one hand and the Italians on the otlier Their task was like Hut of a charioteer guiding two recalcitrant 
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horses A tragic event occurred after the bill was dropped The noble Latin citv of Fregellae one of 
the first in Italy which liad done splendid service to Rome in time past was supposed to be disloyal 
which meant merely that its citizens gave expression to asenseof wrong It was surrendered by treachery 
to a Roman force without any fighting and levelled with the ground But by such action the Roman 
government was merely laying up for itself wrath against the day of wrath which was not far distant 

On the loth of December in the jear 124, Gams Gracchus began his brief and bnlhant career as a 
popular leader His gifts as an orator and as an administrator of affairs excelled those of his brother 
In character he was more imperious and passionate and perhaps less purely patnotic With him a 
great motive force was desire for revenge on those who had done to death Tiberius and his adherents 
by sweeping law aside His speeches were as full of his brothers wrongs as his brothers were full of 
the wrongs of the people 

Gaius Gracchus unlike Tibenus found that all his mne colleagues m the Tnbunate were of the same 
mind with himself He enjojed the office of tribune for two years m succession His first care was 
to strengthen the constitutional guarantees for the liberty of the individual citizen One enactment 
declared probably with fresh definition and fresh penalties the old pnnciple that no man should be 
tried for a cnminal offence excepting by a regularly constituted court Another law aimed at secunng 
fairness of tnal before the regular courts another at relieving the common soldier of the cost of his 
outfit Other measures, however had a more potent influence on subsequent history The famous corn 
law allowing citizens to receive corn at half the market pnee the loss being borne by the treasury 
established for practically the whole bfe of the Roman state the principle that the rulers must 
secure a low cost of living for the poorest m the capital Much of the abuse subsequently heaped upon 
this enactment was misphced It only made pemanent a form of relief which the oligarchy had 
applied irregularly for many generations and with increasing frequency as the needy population of 
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Rome grew apace Its effect on agnculture m Italy has been much exaggerated The com imported 
by the government was distributed only in Rome itself, and the great dilEculties of communication would 
leave districts at a comparatively small distance unaffected Connected wnth the com law was a statute 
concerning the new and rich province of Asia The right of collecting taxes payable to the government 
was now to be sold by auction at Rome not as before m the province 

The new arrangement about Asia was pleasing to the growing class of capitalists and speculators, 

most of whom did not seek a political career 
m the magistracies and the Senate but re- 
mained members of the equestrian body 
Gracchus further gratified this body by 
handing over to it what had been a pnvi 
lege of members of tlie Senate The cum 
brous method of try mg offences in assemblies 
of the cibzens had begun to break down 
In 149 a permanent cnmmal court had been 
set up before which charges of misgovern 
ment by the rulers of provinces might be 
tned {qitaaho rcpdtindarum) The jury 
men who had hitherto been senators were 
now to be 'equites It was far from 
being an ideal plan Provincial governors 
were to be tned by men whose interests 
tempted them to oppress the prov’inuals 
who could only look to the governors for 
protection Much injustice resulted The 
equites had hitherto been a class deter 
mined b> cavalry service in the army A 
new definition was provided by Gracchus 
probably the property qualification of four 
hundred thousand sesterces which U 
familiar in the literature of the late Republic 
and early Empire This new organization 
of the equestnan body had a profound effect 
on subsequent history When the empire 
was created its administration depended 
largely upon the equites 

With the passing of these statutes 
Grncdius reached tl e zenith of his career 
His actmty was almost superhuman his 
admin trative capacity was never sur 
pai-.d Plutardi gives us a wonderful 
jicture of his ascendancy He was per 
pctuallj surrounded by throngs of men of 
the most vinous kinds contractors craftsmen envoys magistrates soldiers scholars His manage- 
ment of all was a minel The decline ci/ne when he took up two projects one for a ncu system 
of colonization the other for admitting llic Italian allies of Rome within the pale of the citizenship 
These were the proposals which wrecked lus career A sliarp lesson wis still needed before the bur 
gcsscs at large could be induced to share the benefits of Uic franchise even with their near kinsfolk the 
Latins The old system of colonization nswehavescen had run to Us conclusion Gracchus now urged 
that 1 new senes of burgess colonies should be estiblished on ground whicli fonned part of the Roman 
domain (/niWiCMs rfgcr) wl ether inside Italy or outside A colony 'till implied a town is of old but 
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it was now to be what the older colony had not been frankly economic in 
Its aim and not mihtary m essence To plant citizens outside tlie Lmits 
of Italy was a great innovation Six thousand settlers were dispatched 
to Carthage But the territory attached to that aty had been placed under 
a curse when Sapio had laid it desolate By working on superstitious fears 
and foretelling that a daughter city where Carthage once stood might well 
come to dominate her mother, the oligarchs were able to pre\ent the 
creation of a new muniapality there But the colonists sent out remained 
though depnved of the usual forms ofself government The chief agent m 
,the defeat of Gams Gracchus was Livius Drusus of whom strange things 
are recorded He is said to have propounded m collusion with the Senate 
a vast scheme of colonization on democratic lines which took the wind out 
of Gracchus* sails When that was accomplished the proposal was flung 
aside Gracchus failed of election to a third years tenure of the Tnbu 
nale Inow a massacre was lormally decreed by the Senate, on the patently 
baseless plea of danger to the state Gracchus anticipated his enemies by 
employing the sword of a faithful slave Two hundred and fifty of his 
fnends some men of distinction were slam and their bodies thrown into 
the Tiber Afterwards, three thousand of the poorer adherents of the 
cause died by order of the consul Opimius wlio became one of the heroes 
of the anstocratically minded among his countryTnen The old Roman 
virtue of modeslia — that is reverence for law and order— was fatally 
wounded by those who professed to act m its name 

The obgarchs liad ^ , 

put a few thousands of ** 

their opponents out of 

existence but they had t 


Suiu. el ea unVt 
elllten Abeut li <1 c 
Shew nf hew the leie 


Remen llttlo pOWCf tO TCStOrC 

condition of affairs 
which the Gracchi bad 


rudely ovextlirown Even the land commission 
continued till ii8 In iil a comprehensive statute 
was passed which formed a sort of codification of 
law touching tenures created out of the public 
estate AU disturbed titles were quieted At some 
earlier time alienation of the new holdings had 


been permitted so that nch men could begin again 
to lay field to field Finally holders were relieved 
of the rents payable to the treasury Thus the 
agrarian movement initiated by Tibenus Gracchus 
camctoitscnd In 119 the democratic party was 
obviously growing strong again The great Manus 
made his political d£hut as tnbuiic Caxbo wlio 
had deserted the popular cause was dmen to 
lus death by a cnminal prosecution In iiS the 
tirst regular settlement of burgesses outside tlic 
Itahan pcmnsula was made at Narbo (Naibonnc), 
in Gaul Probably tlus was one of tlic items in 
the coloiual scheme of Gracchus Tlic senators 



failed to WTCSt the control of Uie cninmal courts 
from the cquitcs Pubhc opimon demanded 
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stronger measures to clieck mi^goverament in the provinces Soon many troubles began to gather 
round the go\ernment Numidia had been divided into three kingdoms Jugurtha, a grandson of old 
Masimssa, now endea\ourcd to make himself sole ruler, by enme at home and by unbounded bnbery of 
prominent Romans After years of scandal, the democrats forced on a war mth Jugurtha m Hi. A 
tnbune of that year actually called Jugurtha to Rome to testify against the corruption of leading 
men who had dealt with him , but he found powerful protectors While m the city he actually pro 
cured the assassination of one of the Xumidian pnnees His exclamation when ejected from Rome is 
familiar A city for sale, if it can find a purchaser I ” The war dragged heavily, owing to military’ 
incapacity and corrupt bargains made with Jugurtha, which had to be repudiated 

Order was first brought into the war in Africa by a Metellus m loS A stiff oligarch, he was appointed 
for his capacity and uprightness, and had Manus under him as staff officer .Metellus had deserved the 



prolongation of his command, but by arts not altogether creditable Manus superseded him, and came to 
Afnca as consul m 107 With all the rudeness and roughness of the early Roman, which endeared him 
to the common soldier, he had none of the early Romans sense of honour Cicero, who was a fellow 
townsman and connection, called him ” the most treacherous of mankind ' He had owed his career 
to the very Metellus whom he supplanted Now he was recognized as the chief of the democratic party 
His eminence as a soldier had been foretold byScipio on whose staff he had served at Numantia, along 
with Jugurtha His first care was to make the disorderly army in Afnca efficient Service there had 
been unpopular, but the personality of Manus brought about a change Men flocked to his standard, 
and he broke with old usage by admitting to the legion men w-ithout property, who had before only been 
allowed to serve as irregulars or with the fleet He greatly changed the equipment and dnll and tactical 
dispositions of the soldiers, so that his innovations mark an important epoch m the history of the Roman 
army They accelerated the growing tendency whereby the attachment of the rank and file was to 
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commander ratlier than to country and this was latelul lor the Republic But 'Manus did not find 
Ins task easy Three jears were needed before he could settle the affairs of Afnca The famous Sulla 
was one of his subordinates and induced Bocchus king of Mauretania to surrender Jugurtha by a 
treacherous act Sulla s vaunting of the achievement was the first cause of the bitter enmitj between 
him and Manus which bore awful fmit later Manus entered on his second consulship on January xst 
104 and on the same day enjoyed a great tnumph in which Jugurtha was led captive At the 
end of the da> in accordance with a frequent custom on such occasions the pnnee was plunged into 
pnson to die 

At this time the very stars in their courses were fighting against tlie Roman anstocracy owing to an 
incessant stream oi scandals and military disasters Many members ol noble families were m c\ilc 
having suffered condemnation at the hands cither of the atizens at large or of the equestrian courts In 
X07 an attempt cither unsuccessful or very cphcmcrally successful was made to wrest the contiol of 
tlMS courts from the cquites Dangers threatening Italy on her northern north eastern and north 
western frontiers produced olami that ran to panic Between 113 and io:> five Roman armies had bicn 
heavily defeated in these regions and in some instances almost cfheed b) barbanan hordes The chief 


of these were known by the 
name of the Cimbn and 
Tcutoni Celtic and Germanic 
tribes had na often made 
temporary alliance in order to 
conquer lands for their sup 
l>ort They more than once 
offered peace to the Romans 
on condition that (anns«houkl 
be given them A crowning 
calamity at Arvuso (Orange) 
in X05 made all Italians 
shudder with drcil ns the 
Roman histonin Sallust savs 
Instead of invading Ital) on 
Its most vuincrvllc side to 
the cast of tl c Pa valk) as 
they cas»l> inigit have done 
the barbarians ]asscd to the 
west of the Alps and made 
havoc m Ciul and ^pain 
The in'a»ion of Itilj was 



postponed till los when 
Manus w is consul for the 
fourth time hu colleague 
being a capable noble Q 
Lutatius Calulus The Tcu 
loni were to enter by tl e 
wcslirn the Cimbn by tl t 
eastern pisx-s Manus ctos''i.d 
into Caul leaving Catulusin 
the valley of the Po After 
paUcnll> waiting for an 01 fwr 
tnnil) Manus disiH)-*cd of the 
Teutoiii with unpanllclcd 
sliughlcr at Aquae Scxtnt 
(\ix inirovcnct) and humid 
to tl c. asM taiicc of 1 is col 
Icnguc Tl c Cimbn came 
tluon^h tl c Urenner p'vs-' 
vhduig on their shields down 
t! c snowy '•1 jx-S A l ante 
tie inn> of Calulus 
Had not tic Cimbn wailed 
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in vain for their comrades the Teutoni they could have devastated the nch regions of the south Near 
Vercellae (Vercelli) the tvo Roman armies utterly destrojed them Hardly a barbanan survned who 
was not a pnsoncr As the women and children of the tnbes had travelled with the men the barbanc 
peoples who had joined in the westward wandenngs ceased to exist 

With the second triumph of Manus the democratic opposition to the Senate seemed to have won 
an overwhelming victory He was received with almost more than human honours The field was 
open for new endeavours to cure or palhate the sickness from which the Republic was suffenng The 
army would give that support which was lacking in the case of the Gracchi Manus was elected to a 
fifth consulship for the year loi and (by bnbery it was said) to a sixth for the year loo But he himself 
had no tincture of statesmanship nor had he associates who could supply lus deficiencies His pnn 
cipal ally Satuminus was a man of talents but turbulent ana unscrupulous He had been quaestor 
m 104 and was tribune in 103 and agam m 100 and was instigator of not and bloodshed and even of 
assassination His politics supplied a travesty of the schemes of the Gracchi In 100 Satuminus was 
elected tnbune for the following year One of his colleagues was a pretending son of Tibenus 
Gracchus who had already been the cause of much turmoil But the whole community l^Ianus 
included grew sick of the chaos and violence of which Satuminus was the cause When the Senate 
following the precedent which had brought Gaius Gracchus to his end called upon the magistrates 
to see to it that the country did not suffer (such was the euphemism) Manus accepted the com 
mission He desired to spare the lives of Satuminus and lus followers after their surrender But the 
populace tore off the roof of the Senate house wliere they were impnsoned and pelted them to death 
The Senate usurped the nght to declare the enactments of the year lOO invalid 
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The democratjc impulse given by Tibenus Gracchus might seem now to have exhausted its force 
But one penl continued to gather strength The discontent of the Italian allies was now coming to a 
head A great change had come over their feelings since the time of the Second Punic War when Latin 
soldiers declined the Roman citizenship offered to them as a reward for their bravery Now the allies 
eagerly sought the franchise as a means of protection against contumely and injustice Some of the older 
Latin communities had the privilege of settlement in the capital and a limited right had been permitted 
them of voting m the public assemblj Numbers of men who did not possess any claim migrated to the 
capital and managed to secure either for themselves or for their descendants registration as Roman 
burgesses The depletion of the country townships threw out of gear the gelations between them and 
Rome and it was at first at the desire or with the consent of the lesser Italian towns that the Roman 
government tned to send back to their places of ongin those who had irregularly acquired the franchise 
But as the condition of the allies grew more harassing such measures were resented In 95 B c two 
consuls of high character one the great orator M Licimus Crassus and Q Muems Scaevola a member of 
a famous house earned an enactment whereby all who had been enrolled on the registers as Roman 
citizens without legal title and their children should be sent back to the communities from which they 
had sprung Romans afterwards con 
sidered this to be the chief proximate 
cause of the great Italian revolt which 
broke out m 90 and is known as the 
Social War which all but shattered tlie 
Roman state 

But before the storm burst there 
was a lull dunng which one more 
attempt was made to carry reforms 
and to bring the allies within the pale 
of the constitution The leader m the 
movement was a remarkable man 
M Livnus Dnisus son of the great 
opponent of Gaius Gracchus The 
career of the son is as strange as that 
of his father Starting his tribunate at 
the end of the year 92 as a champion 
of the Senate he ended as a revolu 
tionary reformer His first object of 
attack was the equestrian body to 
which the control of the court for trying 
provincial governors [quaeslio repetun 
datum) had been assigned by Gaius 
Gracchus Some of the verdicts given 
by this court had been scandalous men 
of high character had been condemned 
merely because they had protected the 
subject provinces against the illegal 
exactions of the tax farmers who were 
intimately connected with the eques 
trian class One such condemnation m 
93 that of Rutihus had shaken the 
state almost to its foundations His 
military service at Numantia m Afnca 
and against the Cimbn and Teutoni had 
been distinguished As consul in lOj 
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he had begun the refonn of the army, whicli Manus earned to its completion When Scaevola (afterwards 
consul m 93) uent to Asia after his practorship Rutilius joined his staff, although a much older man 
Their administration of Asia was a model for upnghtness so that provincial rulers in after times were 
often admonished to copy it Rutihus was a devoted adherent of the Stoic philosophy and was some 
times called the Roman Socrates ’ This waS the man who was pronounced guilty of corruption at the 
instance of a coarse and base prosecutor He shook off lus quality of Roman citizen refused reinstate 
ment and lived out his life as a burgess of the Greek aty of Smj ma In later ages he ranked as one of 
the great ideal heroes ol the Republic along with CamiUus, Rcgulus and Tabius Cunctator 

Drusus was no self seeking demagogue though aristocratic tradition endeavoured to blacken his 
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r r'".T:iT7'» 1, -MU The great Social War broke out 
^ J '7 death of Dnisus Its ravages 

/?*W?-r J ^ during two years were as ruinous to 

'”’1 ^ ^ ^ the sixteen campaigns of 

Hannibal The allies did not now 
:ight for admission to the Roman 
commonwealth They set up a new 
^ j-"*^ state combining federalism with much 

W'^*' imitation of Roman forms Interest 
— ‘"S coinage of the confederation has 
^ j ^ ^ 1 »tIP^ survived to our age The area of the 
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an enormous political transformation 
Shortly all the town-communitics among which thc surface of the peninsula was dwidcd whether 
they had revolted or not became Roman 

The end of thc war did not bring internal peace at Rome Causes of quarrel icpeatcdly led to 
bloodshed in the city A measure not of long endurance provided that juries in the cnminal courts 
should be drawn from a body popularly elected without rcstnction Ticrcc mtcmil stnfe was kindled by 
thc approaching war with Mithradates thc great king of Ponlus on thc Luvinc He had been badly 
treated by Rome The operations of the Social War had depressed the reputation of ^farlus and exalted 
thatofSulla who was consul in SS and had born commission d to begin thc conflict in Asia Minor But 
the still glowing embers of thc Social y\ar kq him m Italy Thc Eastern command was an object of 
ambition to thc consuls of S7 Now aj j eared another demagogue of high birtii P SuJj icius Rufus 
a man of brilliant parts who took on hm the mantle of Drusus 1 he all cs had ac juircd a title to all 
the political as well as the social pnvilcgts of Roman atizcns But until further measures were taken 
to incorporate the newly enfranchised towns in the scheme of the tribes the political nglits could not 
be fully exercised Sulpicius proposed to settle this question which was keeping alive enmity between 
the old burgesses of Rome and the new Other measures of the usual revolutionary type were proposed 
Sulpicius allied himself with Manus in order to give him the command m thc Last After much tunnoil 
Sulla broke up the alliance executed Sulpicius and the Senate pronounced Manus and lus chief followers 
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public enemies It was at this time that ^anus sat as an exile amid the rums of Carthage according 
to the familiar story The laws of Sulpicms were cancelled Sulla left for Greece early in 87 abandon 
ing the attempt to cripple permanently the Manan party Fresh commotions immediately arose m 
which the enmity between the new citizens and the old still made itself felt There was civil war on a 
large scale In the jear 87 Manus and Cinna one of the consuls of the year captured the capital and 
homble carnage followed throughout which "Manus raged with thirst for blood The massacre after 
causing thousands of deaths including those of a majonty of the Senate had to be stopped by his own 
associates Cmna and Manus announced themselves as consuls for 86 This was the famed seventh 
consulship of Manus but he died after a few days tenure , 

The Roman empire uas now practically spht in two Sulla controlled the eastern Cmna and his 
fnends the uestern portion The majonty of the Greeks both m Asia Minor and m the islands and on 
the European mainland had hailed Mithradatcs as a deliverer from Roman oppression They were soon 
to find that the little finger of Mithradates was thicker than the Roman loins m a political sense The 
first part of the war was fought m Greece which suffered severely during the contest The forces 
of Mithradates were not driven from Europe till late m 86 and m 84 he was compelled to accept 
after little further fighting terms of peace Great preparations were made m Italy to encounter 
Sulla on his return which took place early in 83 Meanwhile Cmna had been killed by mutinous 
soldiers In order to weaken the democrats Sulla agreed to concede the demands of the allies 
m full Not until late m 83 was he able to enter Rome The interval was filled by hard warfare 
brought to an end by a great battle just outside the Colhne gate of the city In this conflict a 
large contingent of Samnites fought against Sulla and the survivors were executed to a man 
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An awful rcign of terror followed Thousands of names were published of persons wlio might be killed 
by anyone at sight for a staled reward There was confiscation of property on a huge scale, both in 
the case of cities and of individuals Many communities suffered by having settlements of Sulla s veterans 
planted side by side with tliem on land of which they had been robbed In many places dual munici- 
palities existed, the new being called "colonies" These 'colonics" resembled those which had been 
created after the Hannibabc War in order to provide for the soldiers who had taken part m it Tliere 
v\as much *' colonization *' of the same sort in Italy afte^^^ards The plantation always caused great 
turmoil and unrest, and, naturally, the economic results were not great 

Sulla addressed himself to reform The office Conferred on him bore the old title of dictator," but 


the powers given him by the Comitia were those of an absolute despot He turned to reform but his 
one political idea was to bring back the constitution to the shape it had before it became democratized 
The Senate received a veto on legislation, and the powers of the tribunes were reduced to a shadow of 
what they had been The corn law of Gains Gracchus was abrogated The jury courts were placed 
m the hands of the senators Some oilier changes were salutary, and survived tin. general wreck of 
Sulla's constitution which proved ephemeral 

The binding force of Sulla s regulations lay in his personality and in the support of his veterans When 
lie resigned his dictatorship m 79 tlic reign of ordinary I iw was in theory rc'^umcd On his death m 78, 
there was nothing to restrain new political cxpcnmcnts Wiiat nominal resolutions passed by the 
assembled citizens had done, similar resolutions could undo Armed strife broke out immediately. In a 
pitched battle, fought on the Campus Martins Lcpidus, a consul of 78, was beaten and dnven into exile. 
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where lie died Q Sertonus an old 
officer of Manu« had made himself 
ruler of Spam after the suppresMon of 
the Marian party in Rome Long 
efforts were needed m order to bnng it 
under the control of the Senate Ser 
tonus «as murdered m 72 Similar 
operations were called for elsewhere as 
in Afnca These troubles gave oppor 
tunity for the celebrated Pompey to 
make lirs reputation He had served 
with distinction on the side of Sulla as 
had his father dunng the wars in Italy 
When he brougJif his army back to 
Italy late in the jear 71 he was thought 
to hold the fate of Rome in his hand 
Meanwhile tlie ordinances of Sulla 
had been impaired to some e\tent In 
particular the public distribution of 
com had been restored in 73 Tribuni 
cian agitation was incessant In the 
>ears from 73 to 71 attention in Italy 
had been greatly concentrated on the 
slave war in which the celebrated 
Spartacus was kader M Licinius 


Crassus had been charged with the duty of suppressing it and had nearly finished his task when 
Pompey on his arrival came on the last remnant of the slave army and sliattered it The rivalry 
between Pompey and Crassus became acute There was general relief when Pompey who had 
been expected to repeat the career of Sulla declared for the restitution of the fonner Republican 
system and accepted the consulship for the year 70 along with Crassus The Senate and the tribunes 
were placed m the same position relatively as they had held before Sulla s changes The criminal 
Junes were now composed in equal numbers of senators equites and a body of men whose social position 
was near to that of equites called tnbuni aerarii The scandals which Cicero laid bare at this time 
m the tnal of the infamous Verres for his gross misgovcmment of Sicily had made the mamtcnance of 
the senatonal courts impossible 

Pompey had some great personal qualities No man had nsen to the top in public life who was more 
free from the taint of personal corruption But Jus career which had led him to tl e consulship without 
ever having held any of the lower political offices had made itliaid for him to live unless he were supreme 
over ail those who were around him His real mtcrests were those of the soldier though his enemies 
had some reason when (hey deefared that till the closing scene of his life he never faced military problems 
of the first magnitude As a politician 1 c always found it impossible to mamlain prestige In tl c 
troubled years which ensued on bis return he again and again felt himself the object of contenijit m 
the capital and then be always thirsted for some exceptional honour military if pos. iblc which would 
restore his self esteem 

Two or three years of home politics sufficed to dun Pompey s fame and to cause him to yearn after 
opportunity to refresh it in the one way possible for him by operations of war In 67 tlic Romans found 
it necessary to grapple vvath the evil of piracy whicli liad mvclcralc in tic Mediterranean from 
the earliest dawn of history The year 67 was one of considerable excitement Several revolutionary 
tribunes were refreshing the embers of old feuds and were attacking the Senate Tl c aristocrats were 
replying in sudi manner as tJjcy could particularly by prosecuting jwpular leaders in the cnminal courts 
Bribery and corruption were more rampant than ever and the scandds of provincial government had 
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ncNcr been more flagrant At the same time affairs in the East were m a state ol ferment The 
famous 'Mithradates liad again entered on war with Rome m the year 74 and M Ltemius Lucullus 
one of the greatest of Roman generals had been carrying on the contest with him m Asia Minor for 
\ears recently mth much success Pompey was notoriously jealous of the growing reputation of 
Lucullus Mithradates nas powerful on the sea and the pirates were his allies They had great strong 
holds in Cilicia and issuing from them raided all the coasts of the Mediterranean It was said that 
four hundred mantime cities were sacked Even Italy was treated with insolence Its ports were 
assailed Ostia the nearest to Rome did not escape The raiders often penetrated inland and earned 
away captives At one time two praetors with their attendants were seized on the most frequented 
road m Italy the Appian Way running between Rome and Brundisium Piracy and the slave trade 
went hand m hand Large distnets in the provinces were almost depopulated by the kidnapping of the 
inhabitants The need for action was brought home to the poorest citizens at Rome by the danger 


of famine brought about by the in 
terruption of commerce through want 
of peace on the high seas 

Once more Pompey contrary to 
his inclinations was forced into 
alliance ivith the popular party A 
tribune Gabimus proposed to create 
a great special command for the sup 
pression of piracy The name ol 
Pompey was not mentioned by him 
but it was on the tongues of all 
other men The officer appointed was 
to enjoy an almost unprecedented 
autliority For three years he was to 
have for a space of fifty miles inland 
equal power with all governors of 
provinces Vast resources m men 
money and ships were to be at his sole 
disposal Amid scenes of not the 
law was carried By a second measure 
Pompey was appointed and the pnvi 
leges given by the first measure were 
largely increased The optimates 
could but vent their bitterness m meffec 
tual language denouncing Pompey as a 
King of Kings — that is to say as an 
Oriental despot He spread his officers 
and ships over the Mediterranean and 
m three months the sea was clear and the 
robbers had been crushed m their Cili 
Clan fastnesses Pompey was covered 
w ith glory and his democratic fnends m 
Rome entered on a second and greater 
campaign on his behalf The fine vie 
tones won by Lucullus over Mithradates 
had been neutralized by great outbreaks 
of disorder among his troops Another 
tnbune Manilius now brought forward 
a measure for superseding Lucullus and 
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transferring to Pom[>cy tlie conduct of the war Ciccro supported the propo»il in a speech still extant 
and Caesar, who now began to be prominent among the democrats, was dehgliled to widen the breach 
between Pompey and the Senate Tlie Manihan law was easily earned The position which it gave to 
Pompey was even grander than that which he enjoyed under the statute of Gabinius He passed four 
years m Asia Minor ranging over it making annexations recasting all the relations which liad 
hitherto subsisted between Komc and innumerable atics princes and tribes As a political organizer 



Pompey had only one equal m the 
whole history of Rome — namely the 
Emperor Augustus There was not 
much serious fighting while he held 
command Lucullus had some reason 
when he compared Pompey to the 
vulture whose habit it is to feast on 
bodies which others have slam Mith 
radates collapsed and died in 63 Tlte 
Syrian monarchy, defeated and curbed 
by Rome m 190 had been growing 
continuously weaker Jewish insurrcc 
tions under the liasmoncan princes 
had contnbuted much to the process 
of decay Pompey finally ended the 
dynasty and made Syria a Roman 
province The Jewish kingdom wa» 
diminished and subordinated to Rome 
after a great siege of Jerusalem It 
IS well known how Pompey entered 
the Holy of Holies and was astonished 
to find no image there He was dis 
tinguished among Roman conquerors 
of the holy city m that he did not 
rob the Temple of its treasure 

In other parts of Asia Minor 
Pompey extended the Roman power 
As a consequence of the suppression 
of the pirates the boundanes of the 
Roman province of Cihcia were 
enlarged Ponlus the original king 
dora of Mithradatcs bordenng on the 
Black Sea was taken into possession 
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one Roman province The principles on which Pompey everywhere proceeded were in liarmony with 
the older Roman tradition which favoured local freedom 

Pompey returned to Italy in 6l to enjoy another magmficent triumph Men were surpnsed that he 
should again disband his army as lie had done ten years before During his absence there Jiad been a 
continuance of political agitation and tumult Tnbunes endeavoured to exploit the discontent of large 
groups in the citj and m Italy The civil wars had left much miserj behind them The jear 63 when 
the great orator Cicero was consul was marked by a number of important movements in some of which 
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Duri<r| th« S«ci*I War Mariui Ma« at eac t.Ri* a fur I *e Caniurad Vr adkereaM el Sulla kc waa ikrewn inie a dark reem and a 
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Caesar was deeply concerned He courted popularity by c\ery means and was becoming more and 
more conspicuous m the political field- A gigantic agrarian proposal dealing with all the land in the 
possession of the state, m whatever part of the world it might be situated was instigated by hin) It 
was frustrated by Cicero s eloquence Next a formidable attack was delivered on the power wincli the 
Senate had assumed in the age of Gams Gracchus of suppressing agitation by force, of passing what was 
called " the extreme decree of the Senate {Seitalm eonsullnm uUtmiim) This was practically a declara 
lion of maiUal law, and abolished for the time being all guarantees for life and liberty 

In the same >car Catihne who had caused alarm by his machinations two jears earlier, renewed his 
plot on a larger scale than before He enlisted a crew of malcontents , among them bankrupt nobles 
like himself , v eterans who had not flounshcd in the military colonics , men who had sulTcrcd from the 
confiscations, particularly m Etruna and descendants of SuUas victims who laboured under political 
disability, being still excluded from a pohtical career His scheme to seize on the government was 
detected. Some of Catiline s adherents in tlie city were put to death after the Senatus consullum 
uUtmitm had been passed Tlicrc was a memorable debate m the Senate concerning their punislunent, 
m which Caesar pleaded for leniency, and the dehraled Stoic Cato for the extreme penally There 
was an armed nsing, headed by Catiline m £tr ina wluch was put down early in 62 when the leader 
fell Efforts had been made to prove the compi city of Caesar and Crassus m the conspiracy, but these 
had failed 

A little later Pompey arrived and found himself very much at the mercy of aliostilcScnatc controlled 
by the supporters of his enemy Lucullus Two tlungs were of vxtal importance to linn first, that lands 
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should be provided for the disbanded soldiers of his ann\ next that tlie'^e^Tensive and intricate arrange 
ments made by him in \sia Minor sliould receuc sanction The Senate refused him satisfaction A 
long time elapsed without bringing him nearer to the goal of his desires Once more hewas driven into 
a compact with the political enemies of the Senate Caesar had returned from Spam where he had 
been governor with an enhanced reputation and was anxious to be elected as consul for the jear 59 
He promised to further Pompev s aims and secured the aid of Crassiis the wealthiest man of his day 
Thus was formed the so called First Tnumvinte which was a mere private alliance of tJiree men for 
the puqjose of controlling the machmerv of state and of exploiting it for their own benefit This three 
headed monster as it was called by the great scholar \ arro soon held the country m complete sub 
jection It dominated the legislative and electoral assemblies and disposed of offices and the public 
revenue almost at its will Tlicsc results were reached partlv bv unstinted bnberj but mainly by pack 
ing tlie meetings of the people and paralvsing opposition bv intimidation and actual violence Leading 
politicians of all sections now kept on foot armed gangs of gladiators and low class citizens For >ears 
pitched battles took place in the streets in which somctimca hundreds of people were Idled The 
Republic was hurrjing on to its long foreseen end I orcc was illegitimatclj dominant the only cure 
was to legitimate its dominance bj establishing the supremaev of the regular armv under the rule of its 
representatives the emperors The all powerful fliicc did nothing to mitigate disorder They stood 
bj rcad> to draw profit from the desperate remedies that would have to be applied to the body politic 
when its diseases should bring it to the verge of dissolution 

Caesar s first consulship in 59 was memorable Pompev s demands were satisfied All the measures 
he had taken m the East were validated bj legislation Provision was made for his old soldiers by a 
great agrarian law vvliich Caesar departing from usage iiim«i.lf introduced as consul Such measures 
had been in recent centuries associated with the tribunate The public territory in Campania and 
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additional land there to be bought wttli the ncli new revenues accruing from Ponipcy s anjic\ations, 
was now divided among twenty thousand settlers partly veterans and partlj men drawn from 
the proletanate of the capital The allotments were made inalienable for twenty years Pompey 
and Crassus accepted seats on the commission for carrying tlie law into operation Capua, though 
depnved of its municipal institutions as a punishment for its alliance with Hannibal, had not 
ceased to be the second town of Italy Now its local nutonomy was restored as a colony To the 



ancient mind a city without some 
measure of self government was a city 
of the dead however populous and 
prosperous it might be Caesar also 
settled a great controversy wbicli had 
raged between the Senate and the body 
of tax farmere the pubhcani Those 
who had made the last contract for col 
Iccting revenue m the province of \sia 
declared that the sum they had un 
dertaken to pay was excessive, and had 
demanded a lar^e reduction Caesar 
now gave tl c pubhcani by Jaw aJl 
they had asked but a good part of 
(he plunder found its way into t! e 
coffers of the Three Crassus the close 
associate of the capitalist class was 
gratihed -Ml these civictmenls were 
earned in complete dehance of all the 
methods of obslniclion winch were pro 
vided by tlic Republican constitution 
Bibulus Caesars cullenguc went into 
retirement tnd usued proclamations 
igainst the iHcgahtics which were as 
futile as thev wcrcbnlliant in their sty le 
of invectivL Fiom the point of v lew of 
the old Constitution all the legislation 
of the vcor was null and void But 
the attempts to abolish it had only one 
ctfccl that of keeping Pompey loyal to 
Ills compact with Cacsir in spite of 
his distaste for many of the consc 
quencts to which it had led Another 
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One statute passed by Caesar himself showed a sound desire for reform He jrovided by an 
enactment winch had great influence m the later age m, and claloralv. guarantees against ini«gQV cm 
roent in the provanecs But this Ux Juha TfpetuniarU vvas violated with impunity by some of 
Caesar a own henclimcn when by his favour thev becarm. provincul ruhrs 

The situation m Gaul had been threatening for u m years Caesar now detcrmiiitd on the conquest 
of the whole country A tnbunician law gave hii t cismnand in Cisalpine Gaul ftbe ngion bct’Aceii tlic 
Alps and Apennines) and lllvncum for flic years from the fir t day of March m the year 59 willi a force 
of three legions. The Senalt making a virtue of necessrtv, pddtd Tranvalj me Gaul walh a fourth legion 
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THE MURDER OF SERTORIUS. 72 BC 
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This senatonal commission was in pnnciple rtxocnble at the end of a >ear but in sucJi a case a principle 
was notlung but an empty shadow 

The year 5S was one of intensified political chaos Clodius a degenerate reprcsintatuc of the great 
house of the Claudii became tribune An attack upon Cicero for his action m putting down tlic con 
spiracy of Catiline had been long impending Tor a pnvate reason Clodius become Cicero s enemy 
He had created a great public scandal by profaning a religious celebration had been tried by a special 
court and corruptly ncquitthd Bung of patrician birth he was disqualified for the tnbunale Tlie 
Three grew dissatisfied with Ciceros political action It is to his credit that he rcpclkd flattering 
overtures made to him bv Caesar Alter opposing Clodius for a time Cacsar and Poiiipcy focilitatcd 
his transition to the plebeian ranks and he became tnbune His tenure of office was a masque of 
anarchy That he was tolerated by tJic Thrt^ is t marvel He drove Ciccro into cmIc not by any 
form of trial but by way of legislation N\ith iht aid of Ins gladiators Clodius passtd many measures 
for sufficient fees received from individuals and from foreign commuiiitics. and potentates One evil 
result was cruel mi'-govcrnment m Syna andGittcc for which enactments by Clodius gave opportunity 
The governor of Macedonia to which Greece was not m stnetness subject was given a power which 
enabled him to devastate the Greek communities Tlicrc w is a long struggle in Koine accompanied 
by much bloodshed in the streets over Ciceros restoration He did not return till tseptember m the 
year 07. and had a great reception 

This change m the state of politics was brought about m the mam by Pompey s growing chssatisfac* 
tion and obvious cooling towards Caesar Pompey being as yet a much greater figure tlian Caesar m 
the eyes of the burgesses was held rccponsible for all the. evils that had ensued on tiie Triple \Ihance 
He felt keenly the weight of his unpopulanty A sop was thrown to him just after Ciceros return in 
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tl.e shape of a groat spccal conrm.ss,o„ such as he loved He was given for five jears the superintend 
once of the supply of corn with an authonty vvhieh eatended all over the empire and vast re»urces in 
men money and ships He hungered after another commission-that of restonng the hmg of Egynt 
whom his subjects had driven out Many coveted this piece of service likely to prove eatremely lucra 
tive There was naturally much ohstraction and Gabinms governor of Sjria seized the opportunity 
in the j car 36 ^ 

The Senate now made an attempt to nndo the legislation particularly the agrarian legislation of 
Caesar s consulship This had the effect of drawing Pompey and Caesar closely together once more 
Cicero had taken part in the hostile movement but recanted on receiving an ominous intimation from 
Pompey In yfi came the celebrated conlcience at Luca m Etruria Caes^ars evtraordmary victories 
in Gaul were rapidly raising him to a level with Pompey in public estimation It was his custom to 
spend Ills w inters m the north ol Italy within the limits of the Cisalpine province He was thus enabled 
to keep in touch with politics and politicians He was now at Luca and a magnificent assembly of 
magistrates and public men came there to do homage to the nsmg sun The scene must have been not 
without Its billcrncss for Pompey But a conference between him Caesar and Crassus gave 


lease of life to their compact 
Caesars command was to be pro 
longed for fi%c jears more till the 
first of March 49 Pompey was 
to lia\e control of the Spanish 
peninsula for fi\c jears Crassus 
who^c 1 cad was filled with dreams 
of inilitarj glory and Eastern trea 
suies undertook the government 
of Syria and a war against the great 
Partliian empire This was a con 
sequence of the annexation of Syria 
Pompey and Crassus were col 
leagues ni the consulship of the 
year 55 as they had been fifteen 
years earlier colleagues but never 
friends They ga\c effect to the 
ne V articles of partnership The 
arrangements about the provinces 
were suppoited by Cicero in an 
extant speech Old Republicans 
now cried that the citadel of Rome 
I vid been betrayed to the enemy 
Before the end of the year Crassus 
marcJied off amid many evil prog 
nostications to meet his fate in 
the desert beyond Syria In the 
middle of 53 he with nearly all his 
army fell at Carrhae It was one 
of the greatest in the long list of 
appalling disasters which mark the 
Roman military annals But the 
army organization was still and for 
long after sound at the core and 
misfortunes could always be re 
tneved The moralists were fond 
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been consul m Romo and at Iho same time pro consul controlling a pros nice witli a large standing armv 
It was an anticipation of the Imperial s>stcm 

PompcN now passed soim. drastic measures for the pmushment of nut and other crimes Milo and a 
large number of others were drnen uHo exile Caesar s camp was- for tlicse a sort of Alsatn wJiert all 
found a refuge and a welcome and oltcn a largess Caesar t\cr made friends of the M iminoii of un 
nghteousness After some months ]’omjx.y procured the cJtcUon of a second consul Now Jt became 



evident that he and Caesar were 
drifting apart The words ci\il 
war were no longer whispered 
but loudly spoken in public places 
Propositions begin to be brought 
forward in the Senate to terminate 
Caesar s command and to cripple 
him for the coming contest They 
were all frustrated by the veto 
of Caesar s fnends among tlic 
tnbunes It was long’ before 
Pompej would give any open aid 
to the movement Although he 
had gicdt rjualilics incentj in 
speech was never among them 
Cacsir s aim was to be allowed to 
retain some or all of his armed 
forces till he entered u])on e iTicc os 
consul in the >c ir ^8 A statute 
liad conferred on him the pritilcge 
of becoming a c uuhdjtc for ofTicc 
without hemg piescnt in the 
capital This liis enemies tried 
to ovcinde Meuiwhilc Cac«ar 
was dazzling the world b\ his 
senes of Mclc lies The 1 ist great 
struggle when tic heioic Ver 
emgetonx iiinlcd ueail) all Gaul 
against Rome was ended at \lcsia 
The Gauls submitted wilhiiglj iftcr 
that to the Roman rule 

Man> futile attempts at con 
ciliation wire made dunn„ the jear 
aO The burgis es uiJ the seiia 
tors alike ripe itcdlv showed tlittr 
desiie for the divirni iment of both 
ihenvals In Ciceros letters 


we can trice the cour e of events at this lime almostidiv bj da\ The wild hui>cs of Pominj s su|>- 
porters who jcarnid after a rc]H.tittoii of the violent regime e f bvilla made conciliation impisuble In 
the early davs of January in the following \ear the ensis came Porapov was a] pomtcil general for 
the war Tnbuncs who tried to cxeici e tliiir Con titutu nal n^l t of veto were dnvin out Caesar was 
able to present a plauMble case for lumscU as iLi wronged partj He made an dmost unopj'osid mareli 
through It ih but failed to catch I’omi c> who on the 17th of Maich left Brundisium for Greece Great 
was the amazement of his followers at his unprrparcdnoss He had even left the state tieasiirc to fall 
into Caesar s hands Caesar did not immcdiitclv follow him He turned a^ide to crush the fnmi fihJc 
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force under Ponipey s officers in Spam This was quickly accomplished On the way back he received 
the submission of the grent Greek city of Massilia (Marseilles) which undenvent severe punishment for 
taking the losing side At the beginning of 48 he sailed for Greece The magnificent fleet which Porapey 
controlled missed its opportunities In two detachments Caesar s forces made the crossing unmolested 
The mam part of Pompey s army consisted of a motley host drawn from Greece and the East while Caesar 
had a great advantage m the homogeneity of his anny mamly Roman He was also loyally served by 
his subordinates while Pompey was 
harassed by clamour and dissensions 
among the great gathering of prominent 
men who were m his camp On the 
9th of \ugust Caesar won the crowning 
victory at Pharsalus Pompey had 
great resources still but made no at 
tempt to concentrate them He fled 
to Egypt where he was assassinated 
Caesar followed with an inadequate con 
tingent and for many months was held 
m check at AIe\andna Not till 45 was 
all the Roman world conquered The 
last stands of the Pompeians were made 
m Afnca and m Spam After lus de 
feat at Thapsus m Africa m the year 
46 Cato the Stoic put an end to his o vn 
life consoled by the reasoning about 
death which Plato had placed in the 
mouth of Socrates In March 45 
Caesar won the final victory of Munda 
m Spain after surmounting the greatest 
penis he ever encountered 

Caesar s rule was like that of Sulla 
a legal zed despotism under the title of 
dictator based ultimately on the anny 
He had neutralized much opposition 
by a policy of great though not un 
varying clemency towards those who 
had opposed him m the field But he 
unwisely flouted the prejudices of 
the men who were attached to old Re 
publican forms He welcomed shower!> 
of un republ can distinctions for which 
the precedents were drawn from the 
partially orientalized Greek kingdoms 
in the East He was content to 
pose as a more than mortal being 

He degraded the Senate by passing into it numbers of unworthy members and treated it with disdain 
Caesar was the destroyer of the Republic no difficult task for it had been tottering for a long penod 
But was he as is commonly said the founder of the Empire ’ His life was too short for the develop 
ment of a new order of things But it is surprising that we have no indications that he stnously 
thought over the great problems of reconstruction which Augustus tnumphantly solved 

Caesar decided once lot all that the task of Romamzing the western half of the empire should be 
undertaken and that the great idea of Gams Gracchus should be realized From this time onward 

4S 
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numerous settlements of veterans ind civilians vicro made in Gaul Spam Afnca and other western 
provinces with full Roman rights from the hrst As the. influence of these settlers spread native cities 
received first the Latin and later the Roman status But uiiile the Roman type of civilization wis 
spread over the West tlie Greek type was alloned to prevail in the Last Same Homan colonies were 
founded there but ihcj became like Conntli ripidly HcIIcnized and Rome resigned herself to a division 
between East and West which has left a deep mark on allsubscqucnt history When Roman citizenship 
vvas conferred on the eastern cities it produced httle or no effect on Ibcir culture The great movement 
of ancient civilization was towards the breaking up of tribal groups and the creation of cities among 
which the tribal territory w^as divided 

Some salutary isolated reforms were carried through by Caesar He pas'ted judiaary Jaws re 
organized the distnbution of com to the necd> of the capital reducing the expense to the exchequer 
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gave the Roman francl i>c to the Tran^padanc distnct enacted a <ilatutc for tJ e administration of justice 
there and anotl cr affecting the mtcmal government of tl ecitj of Romo and otl cr Italian municipalities 
reformed the Roman calendar which had fallen into disorder The last six months of h s life seem to 
have been chiefly devoted to gigantic engmtcnng projects and to prej aration for a new war against 
Parthia Legions brought together for this purpose were actuallv m thu neighbour! ood of Rome 
and others in Macedonia at tlie moment of 1 is death wlich occurrel on tlie Ides of March in 
the >car 44 

The stor> of Caesar s assassination has been made familiar b\ bhal csj care s noble tragedy Some 
fifty or sixty men of rank were the con piraturx \mong tl cm were many trustc 1 associates of Cac ar 
some hid been I’omjiicjans whom he had spared and taken into his service Their action cannot be 
judged from a modern standpoint Tyranmcidc ha I been glonficd for ages in the schools both of Greece 
and of Rome and had been approved by popular symjiathy I’J ilosophic reasons swayed men like 






Bnito Met oi ll.c tictors ttere honest but there is u base admixture in every conspiricj T Mb 
ol the assassins is even more striking than their guilt They took no account ol the army at G 
ol the citv against which they could not marshal a single cohort fliey imagined that the old 1! I 
hcan system would revive magically it the tyrant were put out of the way But they 
Ciccro sa>s that though the t^raut dead the lvr->nn% remained A great proof that Cacsir 
lus popularity is afforded b> the fact that lus soldiers made no attempt to avenge h.s death T h 
moment the universal cry was for conaliation Presently there was a revulsion of feeling y 
the educated class regretted the passing of one who however unscrupulous his advance 
a Croat general a great orator and an accomplished mbn of letters The lower orders were attrac > 

lavish gifts to the citizens at 1 tt^vAvhich were ordered by his will A sort of altar to his inemoo 

erected ind much fri-qucnted Mark \ntony wholiad with intervals of disfavour been Caesar s h 
man and v\as now consul cleverly l«>ok advantage of every opjiortunity to rousu cnmitv agains 
consnirators although a formal amnesty for their oflince had been declared He was m po session o 
Caesar s papers and when the Senate voted that all Caesar s ordinances should have validit> used ici 
with great effect and no scrupks concerning forgery Mitlun three months Rome was loo hot to lo 
the conspirators It w as ckar that thc> would need to fight if they w cre lo ha\ e am chance of restoring 
the old Republic Brutus and Cassius went to the Fast to seuc control of provinces and raise in 
r'hconlv conspirator who for the moment held command of a force was Decimus Brutus in Cisa'p'ue Gau 
Cicero now look a leading part in the opjosition to Antony The situation was complicated by t ic 
Dcarance of a marvellous bo> as Cicero called lum of nuicUui jtars of age Octnnn Caesars 
real nephew and heir and adopted son With all the chances apparently against Inin he by con 
sumniatc skill and the favour of Caesars veterans compelled the benateto accept him as its cliainpio'’ 
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agajnst Antoni The consuls ot the iear 43 with Octavian defeated AiUoui near Mutma and drove 
him north Decimus Brutus met witli his death at the hands of his mutinous soldiers Octa\ian now 
became master of the Senate which was forced to grant this jouth of twentj the consulsliip Before 
long he was able to pass a severe law for the punishment of his uncles murderers and all who had 
favoured them But he was still in a perilous position The way out was the compact entered into 
between Octaviaii Antony and Lepidus wlio in November 43 made themselves Triumvirs for five jears 
from the beginning of 42 Lepidus had been a leading officer of Caesar and since his death governor 
of southern Gaul (Galha Narboncnsis) and northern Spam (Hispania Citenor) He had all along inclined 
to Anton) s side but in character and ability was much the weakest of the three The power of the 
Tnumvirs was conferred bj a so called legislative act and was as despotic as that which Sulla and 
Caesar had wielded 

The first deed of the new rulers w as to sacrifice by proscnption the lives of three hundred senator^ and 
two thousand members of the equestrian bodj and to confiscate their property Sulla s savagery was 
outdone Cicero to whom Octavian owed no small part of his success diedbravelj One of the sufferers 
was his old enemy Verres the subject of the brilliant Verrine Orations Thnlling tales were told m 
after times of the adventures of the few who escaped at the moment to be pardoned later Paralysis 
fell on the ordinar) life of the cit) and the tyrants ordered the burgesses to show their usual joy in the 
public evhibitions on pam of death Huge exactions m money were required from all inhabitants of 
Italy without distinction who possessed a certain amount of property The populace had been eager 
to pay to Caesar divine honours Now the first official step was tal en to bring m the cult of deceased 
emperors which easily led to the recognition of the living emperor as more than human Caesar was 
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declared not deus be it observed but divus which represents the Greek heros a dmnizcd 
mortal Herakles was the prototype of the class 

Jlcanwlule the champions of liberty Brutus and Cassius had gathered together not without recourse 
to tyrannic methods a great host m the East to meet the f jrces of the Triumvirs Two battles were 
fought at Philippi in Macedonia in the autumn of 42 and in both the Republicans were defeated After 
the first Cassius took his owii life and Brutus followed his example after the second Many members 
of old and noted Republican families fell The refugees mostly fled to Sicily of whicli Sextus Pompcius 







L Antonms brother of Mark Antony and consul conspired vijth \ntony s. wife I uhia to stir up revolt 
so that Antony might be lured to Italy to crush OctaMan Fulvia s chief object may ha\ c been to draw 
Antony out of the toils, of the famed Egyptian queen Cleopatra The Pcrusinc War ensued so-called 
from the long siege of Perusia fPtrugia) ivhcrc the rebels, were beset The commindcrs of Antony s 
western provinces failed to relieve the siege and when it ended mqo fled to join Antony Octaviannow 
pacified Lcpidus by conceding to him the Vfnean provinces 

It seemed as if conflict must at once break out between Octavian an 1 \nton\ wl o came to Bnin 


disium in 40 in hostile guise But Oclavians envoys one of whom was Maecenas his great peace 
minister obtained from the representatives of Antony a very favourable treaty The poet Horace 
accompanied the mission and has left a humorous description of t journey Antony ceded Ins western 
possessions including Dalmatia Scodra (Scutin) wa* the die g j oint between the two dominions 
Africa was left to Lcpidus Probibly the threatening <01 of I s in the East c pecially the dread 
of a Parthian war induced \ntony to male the sacn A \ of tl e bargain was the marriage of 
Octavia the sister of Octavian with Ant which so i followed Octavia s first husband Marccllus 


and Antony s wife I ulvia hid recently dn. 1 In the following year 39 there came the famous meeting 
between Antony Octavian and Pompeius at Misenum of wlueli a brilliant picture is drawn in Shake 
speares inlony anl d opaira Great concessions were made to Pompeius To him were allotted 
Sicily Sardinia and the Pelopoiintse for five ye irs Tl e fugitives wl 0 hid taken refuge with him were 
amnestied and other boons \ ere granted lor Octavian the relief at the moment was great Italy was 
seething with discontent partly caused by Uic powerful fleet of Pompeius which rii led the coasts and 
menaced Itomc with famine by the mtcmi| tion of commerce But the jkocc was hollow In order 
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to propitiate Pompeius Octavian had marned a sister of the wife of Pompems He dnorced her m 
the same jear in «hich the treat> of Miscnum was concluded and soon wedded the celebrated Livia 
whose husband T Claudius \ero complacently transferred her Pompeius began war again m 38 
ostensibly because Antony had shown bad faith There was a long struggle which tried the resources 
of OctaNian to tlie uttermost In 37 Antony came to Tarentum vvith Octavia who brought about a 
fresh compact betw een her husband and brother Antony was to aid Octavian on the sea where Pompeius 
was too strong for him while Octavian was to send a strong force to the East for the Parthian war 
The Triumvirate was extended for another penod Pompeius was not finally defeated till the following 
year when lie fled only to find his death in Greece The last thirteen > ears of his life had been spent in 
ince'isant warfare and his fibre never fine had been roughened and hardened to such a degree that 
CO operation with him was impossible Tlie victory of Octavian was won for him by his close fnend 
Agrippa a commander equally great on sea and on land 

Having nd himself of Pompeius Octavian deposed Lepidus whose loyalty he had often suspected 
The troops of Lepidus deserted him and he was interned in Italy but allowed to retain the high pnestly 
office of Pontifex Alaximus to which he had been elected when Caesars death left it vacant The treat 
ment of Lepidus gave Antony a grievance and from that time onwards the bonds of alliance were more 
and more strained until they crached Octavian had marvellously surmounted the perils which had 
confronted him when he undertook the government of Italy and his strength steadily grew Antony 
was detested all over the East because of his cruel exactions which far outdid all those great enough 
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which Roman commanders had belore inflicted The war against Parthia had in\ol\ed liim m losses 
and diegnccs His treatment oi Octavia noblest of Roman matrons ivhora he neglected for Cleo 
patras sake was odious to the Roman world Octavian cleverly played upon this feeling and all Italy 
accepted him as her champion against one who had divested himself of everything Roman and had 
passed into the state of a licentious Onental despot The feeling of the time is leflectcd m the poetry 
of Horace and Virgil Some of Antony s closest fnends dnftcd away from him Early m 32 Ins mis 
deeds were openly debated m the Senate His response was to divorce Octavia A conviction grew 

that if Antony should be successful 
the capital of the world would be 
not Rome but Alevandria Not 
only Italy but all the western pro 
Vinces showed enthusiasm in Octa 
vian s cause On the second day 
of September m the year 31 was 
fought one of the most momentous 
battles m the world s history when 
Agnppawith hisfleetwon asplendid 
victory at Actmm on the coast of 
Epirus The East was m no mood 
to help Antony to retrieve tlie 
disaster On the first day of 
August in 30 Octavian appeared 
before Alexandna whither Cleo 
patra and Antony had fled Both 
took their lives by tbeirown acts 
and Octavian was left undisputed 
ruler of the ancient world Egypt 
was from this time a Roman pro 
vmce and the nchest of all 

Some time was occupied in re 
ceiving the submission of the Eist 
which was eager to shower honours 
on the conqueror and to treat him 
as scnii divine Octavian did not 
reach Rome till the late summer ot 
29 when he celebrated that 
splendid triumph of which Virgtl 
sang as well as other poets of the 
time The world acclaimed him 
less os a conqueror than as one 
who had made war to cease In 
the fifty SIX years wl ich passed 
from the first contest between the party ol Sulla and the jiart) of Warms tJicrt. Jiad been few un 
marked by wars civil or foreign wluch had desolated most parts of the empire For these 
harassed lands Octavian or Augustus as lie became ud ered m 1 tunc of rest and refonn and 
recovery winch lasted for about a century He lovtd above all things to jhisc xs a prince of j eacc 
A great altar erected in Home by tlve Senate in 13 bc to honour tic Augustan Peace las survived 
in part to our time U gustus at the end of his life boasted tlial duniig 1 is rcigu tl e lx lui Ic of 
janus had been closed thnee TJie first of tlese occasions was after lie battle of \ctiuiii No 
won Icr that the. jwets welcomed tl c beginning of a new gol I n age It is true tint tl c intervals of 
actual place proved to be brief Tic rtign w is practically fiUtd wUh wars but l 3 isc wire waged 

\ 
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against unsubdued barbarians on or be\ond the frontiers TI e empire uas greatl> extended to nuke 
It more secure 

From the time when war was declared agarnst Antony Octaann had exercised a boundless authority 
by virtue of a commission which wts confessedly exceptional Now a more permanent basis had to 
be found for the government of the Empire He sccnis to have laid aside some portion of his pnvilcgvs 
soon after his return to Rome m August of the y car ''g But a great prearranged drama of reconstruction 
vvas placed cut m 27 He professed to sinrcndcr all lus powers into tlie hands of the Senate and the 
Roman people To all appearance he did not for a moment abandon the unified command of the whole 
army round which the whole fabric of the new form of government was built up Three days after the 
great renunciation the title of Augustus was bestowed upon him Hie word had religious associations 
and it seemed to lift him somewhat above the human level It mcieascd the prestige of one who was 
already privileged to describe himstlf as the son of tlie divinized Caesar By an extremely clewr 
stroke of policy Augustus now divided the control of tlic juovinccs in name at least between liimstlf 
and the Senate giving it the older and mostly peaceful portions of the Roman doinmions 1 or him 
self he kept the newer domains on the frontiers where the army was txclii ivcly stationeil So 
senatorial province had a garrison excepting Afnca 

This division of the Roman dominions has led m modem times to the idea that tl e imperor and the 
'senate were cqu d partners in the government of the empire which lias Ken desenbed as a Uyarcliv 
Such was not the view of the men who hvtd in the time Tliev knew th it the Senate was dcfmitelv shorn 
of in 3 t of Its old power and that for the enjoyment of what remained it was dependent on the imperial 
will The emperor had inanj devices for keeping the Senate m subjiclion Tlie difference between 
eiTijitror and emperor 1 ly in the degree to which the actual power was used One wiio only intirfvred 
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moderately was supposed to lia\e liad regard for "liberty ' The overnding character of the impenal 
authority and its intimate connection with the army were made evident by the appearance of '' Im 
perator as an integral part of each emperor s name, tahing precedence of otlier parts Naturally, the 
prerogatne of declaring war and making peace passed from the burgesses in their assemblies to the 
emperor and with it the entire control of foteign policy, bringing supremacy o\er the status of all cities, 
peoples and dependent princes withm the Romm dominions whether these were situated in senatonal 
or impernl prosmees Bv a crafty arrangement of finance Augustus contnved to ha\e some revenue 
dernablc from the «enatonil provinces as well as the imperial His financial agent {procurator) was a 
useful check on the senatonal governor 

Vast was the change in the position of the Senate, as those felt who looked Tsick upon its glorious past 
Some pretence was kept up that the impenal authonty grew naturally out of the old Republican system 
The emperor's " impenum " was nominally conferred by the Senate, and for a limited period As a sop 
to opinion, Augustus adopted in addition to " Imperator,” mother title, for ordinary use in the city, and 
m face of the Senate and burgesses, that of * Pnneeps, ' literally, ‘ first citizen ’ He also had the wis 
dom to choose for governors in all his own provinces, excepting Egypt and a few of the less important, 
members of the Senate And a Senator was in command of each legion Augustus certainly avoided 
the greatest error of Caesar, and found for the Senate a place of some dignity m his new system 
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conquered lud pneated as the Romans phrased il by the most drast.r me.l, H u e 

resistance bj massacre sale mto slavery and transplaLtl rt, fit a ‘''■=y 

effected in a similar manner It rvas a task avhich hTd taken the P“«fication of Spam « 

at an enormous cost m disasters On the eastern side of the Adr, '"“T accomplisl 

establish thcinselaes before the Hanmbahc War a great advance va's m’^d"'' ‘ 

The Roman outposts were early m the reim of AiiPiicr u ^ ^ especnily m Dalmatia 

Danube and catensive co^rnest , 3 mLt m r^of 

be made the frontlet of the empire to the east Before the enterprise bcaa^'fh f 

died m 12 n c To Inm had been almost entirely due the victonLTf which^ . Srcat general Agnpp 

hoyho„dhehadheen.he.o,a.,rie„dandserva„fnfA„gnrrd^:lir.^^^^^ 













bv that of his master The emperors t^vo stepsons Tiberius and Dnisus were capable commanders 
and m three campaigns met with much success But Drusus the more brilliant of the two d ed m g 
\ misunderstanding with the emperor withdrew Tibenus from the service from 6 B c to 4 a d and 
little was done m the interval Roman armies had repeatedlj marched through Germany and had 
reached the Elbe But Germany \ as fated never to be Roman 

\ great new combination of tnbes had aiisen wath its centre m Bohemia under the command of a 
powerful chiefta n Maroboduus T1 e jear 6 A D saw a desperate revolt of Dalmatians and Illjnans 
wl o were no % opposed by Tiberius Had Maroboduus chosen to ally himself wath the rebels nothing 
could have saved Italj from invasion But he made peace and by g a D after strenuous fighting one 
of the greatest penis that ever tl reatened Rome was overcome The revolt was caused bj the pressure 
of tl e tax gatherer and recruiting officer on people only recently subdued \lmost at the moment of 
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Victory a new and very formidable enemy appeared on the Rhine Arminius whom the historian 
Tacitus calls ' without question the liberator of Germany, ’ took the field with a great force drawn from 
several different nations His education had been in Italy and he knew the Romans well In 9 a d 
be was able to inflict a crashing defeat on Vams in thoTeutoburg forest m northern Germany The old 
emperor, in bitterness of soul abandoned his dearest project and decreed that the boundary of the empire 
should be the Rhine from its mouths to the inlet of the Mam Once more tiie Roman good fortune had 
kept Maroboduus out of the field In some sort Roman authonty was established all along the Danube 
which for many generations became a pnnapal line of frontier In tlie East the pohej of Augustus was 



one oi diplomacy rather linn war He did not come into conflict with the I’aithnns but nciwcnd {roin 
them the standards which to the Roman th-gracc litd liccn lost l>> Cras.us This siicciss wis cclc 
bratid 1)> the Auj^ustan jwtts and chronickrs as j mighU \ictorv In \(nca the cjU n dm of NumnJia 
was added to tin. original province Pgvpt w li an acquisition of the ulmi) t conscqiuin l Us tivition 
great I) cnncla J the imjwrial cxclicqucr and its com suppliid Rome and iitliir towns in It il> 

ll would hive Wen quite iinpossiVdc hr the Romans to provide lor the govnnment in letad of their 
vast jvissessioiis 1 Vera use was made of existing institutions 111 the pruvintes thtnisehes Tliire was 
no ittcmpt to tnfoiee uniformilj throughout the empire tvtn in tin inittcr of t iVAtioii Gnat 
realms again were left to the administration of native dvnasties is h\ the 1 luhsli in In ha under 
strict impcnal supcrvasion The man\ thousand nmmcipililies within Hu K ni luoiis vuie illowcil to 
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RELIEF ON OUTSIDE MALL OF AftA PACIS AUCUST\E 
Th« Atm Pmii AufgMte wot by l> bf Aufuuyt U<w«*> the tooio «l 0 C 1} .*d B C 9 Th, .tl eU .bove mn fnm the eeil hell ell 
iKe eoutb ■ de end mrt ae d ie be ihe treatcat %*h evcmceie Ia mn ol ihe Auguaian po led Tbtjr aKew Creak leAuence I" the menAer 
el ibe eampea < eo but be eceaaaa an and iba Fieraa medallad eaa Reman 

a very large extent to conduct their own internal affairs Some of thtsc cities possessed ^e^y con 
siderable territories Tliev were often made responsible for keeping in order large distncts just outside 
tlicif own domain inhabited by tribes not vet sufhcientK civilized to be brought within the sphere of 
CIVIC government There was as little interference is possible in tin. affairs of backwird peoples But 
as they became civilized and their towns grew m importance thev were drawn within the municipal 
system The Roman Empire has been described as a vast network of municipalities That was 
the goal which was sought but though closely approached was never fully attained The Komanization 
of some regions b\ the influence of colonization proceeded with extraordinary rapidity Half n 
century produced immense changes in southern Gaul Spam and Afnca By the end of that time 
the Rhone Valley seemed almost like Italy and the same may be said of great stretches of territory to the 
north east of Italy towards the Danube The extension of Roman citizenship to whole cities must often 
have outstripped the progress of the Latin language iiotabI\ m the Greek East Also vast numbtrs of 
individuals obtained Roman civic pnvilegcs in one way or another largely os a reward for military 
service One of the greatest agineacs «\ Ronaanizataon was the enormous extension frona the tune of 
Augustus onwards of the means of mtcrcomniumcation Magnificent roads traceable still m 
innumerable places were made in t-very province gencrallv bv the hands of the soldary Hiv 
civalizmg effect of the Uoimia legions on the frontiers was very griat Evidences of the fact exist to a 
marvellous extent even to dav One remirkablc acliicveiiKiit of Augustus was the cslabhslimunt of 
th'' cult of the deified cmpirors ui the provinces as i real bond of union between tliein and Rome It 
gave a means (or expression of a common loyalty which was. on the whole sincere and the gatl clings 
of notables afforded an opportunity for making rcpnwntations to tlie authorities touclimg tlic welfare 
of the province 

It will be understood from the bncf descnption given above tint the imiacrial consUliitnn earned 
within it from the first the seeds of des|to(ism The large Iilicrty of local self govcrmmsit with wliicli it 
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stirtcd was contiiiuallj narrowed The sjstem of protected native states did not last long By the end 

ot the first century all those ot importance — ^Thrace Cappadocia Galatia Mauretania and others 

hid been absorbed The freedom of the municipalities which in many cases was on a liberal scale 
was gradualh weakened The inevitable tendency of the government towards autocracy can be traced 
m in almost unbroken line from reign to reign When Nerva restored liberty on the death of 
Doimtian in 96 \ d his administration vvis far more centralized than that of Augustus had been 
Liberty came to mean not self government but orderly government by a master whose caprices if 
he chose to indulge in them could be checked only by assassination But precedents containing more 
and more of the essence of despotism gradually prevailed until in the age of Diocletian the evolution 
found Its destined end • 

\ugustus instituted a systematic survey of the whole empire and placed the results on record so that 
the nature of the" relations of the central authority with every city pnnee and tribe should be plainly 
stated The new great ofhees created by him were nearly all held by members not of the Senate but 
of the equestrian body According to old precedent Italy not being a province could not be occupied 
by any part of the regular army This principle was never broken through till the time of Septimius 
Sevenis at the end of the second century But Augustus could not dispense with a military force at 
the centre He was entitled as commander in chief following old Republican principle to a body guard 
though a Republican general could not retain his guard after entering the city Augustus developed 
this old institution and created the celebrated Praetonan Guards numbenng nine thousand men 
who were quartered close to tlie capital Their commanders the Prefects wer^ among the greatest 
officials Two colleagues were at first at tlie head of the Praetorians but Tibenus placed the charge in a 
single man s hands The regular guard v as supplemented by armed constabulary and police forces so 





One great problem that of providing an orderly method of succession to the throne was not com 
pletelj sohed either by Augustus or by the emperors who followed him The principles ol hcrcdil> 
prevalent in the monarchies which arose on Ibc rums of the Roman Lmpirc were never firmlj established 
at Rome Tlie most common practice was that an emperor should during hts lifetime mark out his 
successor Naturally consanguinity was much regarded But d>naslics never lasted for manj genera 
tions Like Caesar Augustus had no son His first designated litir was Marccllus the son of Ins sister 
Octivia by her first husband He died earlj a youth of mucli promise and his memory has been kept 
sweet by the beautiful tribute to him which is cnsbnncd m Virgil s \cncid I or a lime Augustus 
seems to have contemplated the succession of his lifelong fnend and devoted servant AgnppJ who died 
m 12 DC He had been wedded to Julia the only child of Augustus Three sons and two daughters 
were born to Julia and Agnppa and two of the princes Gams and Lucius were recognized as heirs to 
the cmi ire They again were lost in early life Augustus had forced Ins stepson Tiberius into an 
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unhappy marriage with Julia, wlio-.c* con- 
duct, as well .IS that of her daughter of 
Ihc same name, was nolorumsiy bad and 
biought heavy grief to tlie tmpeiona his 
old age Tlic remaining grandson, Agnppa, 
was of a (hill and coarse nature, and w,as 
not regarded as a jxissiblo succcsbor So 
U}xm tJic stepson Tiberius were conferred 
the two forms of privilege, the proconsular 
impenum and the tribunician autiiontj, 
which were the badges of empire \VIieii 
the emperor died, fibenus, who had heen 
adopted as his son by Augustus, was a 
reaely-madc emperor, with the right of 
accession The great power behind the 
throne all through the imperial age was 
tlie army, without whose support the 
succession would be endangered Tlie 
joung prince Agnppa was put out of the 
way the first of .i long senes of princes 
who sulfcrcd from the nvalry of thtir 
own Kin The favour of the Practonan 
Guards, who were at the doors of the 
palace was important, but the dicisivc in 
ilutnce vv.as with tlie legions on the 
frontier 1 rum them proceeded nearly all 
the revolutions which brought about 
changes of rukr» The great prestige of 
Caesar and Augustus did not sutficc to 
carrv their line beyond Nero, who was put 
to death in 6S 

Augustus prided liimscif on heiiig a 
social and itligioiis ri-fomivr He placed 
before the Romans the old ideal of charactir which w is bicaKmg down even m the time of Cato the 
Cen'^or, under the strain ol expan^on and oJ HcUunsm He boasts that he rcstoicd all the temples m 
Rome He piompted legislation intended to mitigate laxities in the law of mamigc, to discourage 
celibacy and to encourage the rearing of children The celebrated ' Ligi-s Papiac I’oppitae '' 
imposed disabilities on celibates In particular their rights of taking pioptrtv bj will were diminishtd 
The famous " right of three children (»ms Innm Itberoriint) gave prcftrenccs to tliosc who could show 
three children living 

'■ The age of Augustus owes its cilcbntv largely to its literature Ml literary cl/orts m Latin of 
earlier date than the late Republic came to be looKid upon as archaic md uncouth flic oldest 
endc ivours to form a Latin httralurc belonged to the time between the I irst and Second Punic Wars 
It began with very unfinished rcndciings of Homer and the GruK dramatists, by Livius Andronicus, 
himself a Greek Hardly one of the earliest WTiters was a Romui bv birtli Nacvius, who followed 
Livius. was less rude He produced both tragedies and coinedtts. versions like nc irly all I itiii dramas 
of Greek ongmals, and also wrote a history m verse ol the 1 irst Puiiic NS ir Plautus, who Innl during 
and ]ust after the H mnibahc War, mingled with his comedies more of the ” Italian vniig ir,” as it was 
called Terence, contemporary of the younger Afneanus, was more finished but a closer imifator 
of the models he chose from laur Greek comedv A number of otlier dramatists still pnstrvcd 
some reputation in the age of Cicero Cspeciallv famed was Lnmus, who-c epic of the H mnibahc 
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War was the fountain head for all epic poetry at Rome The beginnings of native drama existed 
m several parts of Italy and attempts were made wth no great success to give these a hterary 
development But satire developed by LucUms at the end of the second century b c became a 
specially Roman form of composition Oratory under Greek tuition was conspicuous as a force 
at Rome first in the hands of the Gracchi and reached its culminating point with Cicero the only 
Roman orator whose works excepting m fragments, have come down to us Cicero introduced the 
writings of the Greek philosophers to his countrymen Although great interest m Greek philo 
sophy had existed at Rome since the time of the celebrated visit of Carneades and two other leaders of 
schools in 155 B c there had been hardly any Latin works on the subject The most noted was the noble 
exposition of the Epicurean system by Lucretius who died when Virgil was a child History was not 
written in literary form before the time of Sallust at the end of the Republican period The earliest 
Roman chroniclers had written in Greek they were followed by annalists with a bare and cramped Latin 
style The consummate historian of the ^e before Augustus was Caesar whose narratives of his own 
wars we are fortunate to possess 

Augustus realized how powerfully literature might aid m giving support to the new regime His 
great minister Maecenas made himself a name for all time as patron of literary men The ideas 
which Augustus most sought to impress upon his time are visible all through the poetry of his reign 
The need of peace to wash out the stain of civil bloodshed the necessity of a moral and religious regenera 
tion, the confident expectation of a golden time are to be found m all the poets even in Horace who 
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'fchitherhis great*uncle had preceded him His ashes sverc 
placed in the fine tomb vihich he had prepared for himself 
and h]» family, the ^lausoleum of which considerable 
remnants continue to this day The transition to the 
new reign was made without difficulty Livia the mother 
of Tiberius was a wonun of strong character and exer 
cised a great influence over her son during the earlier part 
of the reign Tibcnus was fifty six years of age on his 
succession His career had been distinguished Great 
functions had been allotted to him and he had discharged 
them with much credit Unlike lus predecessor he had 
the heart of a soldier His cliaxajcter was wpnght. but he 
was possessed of no popular arts He was a man made to 
be misunderstood What Horace said of himself m jest 
" I loathe the profane crowd and hold them aloof, might 
have been said by Tibenus m all earnest Augustus had 
been at pains to live m sight of the people m a fashion 
tliat was ostentatiously bourgeois The unpopularity of 
Tibcnus in the city is reflected in the unjust measure 
which has been dealt out to him by most of the ancient 
histonans Yet evidence remains which abundantly proves 
that he was one of the best rulers tlic empire ever lud 
Drusus, the brother of Tibenus, had died in Germany, 
and on him was bestowed, after Ins death, in honour of 
his victories, the title Germanicus It descended to his 
son, who niamcd Agnppina, a daughter of Agnppa, and Am 
grand-daughter of Augustus Tfie old emperor seems to 
have desired that their children should be m the hne of cu, 


fought against Augustus' at Philippi 
By Virgil, Augustus is glorified as 
rising above the human level. In 
wnters like Ovid and Propertius the 
flattery is ruder and more fulsonie. 
Even Livy, the greatest prose wnfcr 
of the time, whose principles were so 
Eepubhean that Augustus described 
him as ” Pompeian,” was to soifle 
extent under the spell of Augustus. 
Time has unfortunately left to US 
hltle or nothing but early sections 
of Livy’s great work. For the history 
after i68 B c wc have only fragments 
In A D 14 Augustus died, full Of 
years and fame The funeral cere- 
monial was grandiose, and Augustus 
passed into the ranks of divine beings, 
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(59 B C. io 410 AD) 


fiw*™»r»******' <>’>*»*“ eowmincnt oJ lUvncum and of Cisalpine and Traoj AIpio* Gaul for 
M Cato aimnrs Cyprus Helietian invasioa of Gaul crushed by Caesar 
Conieteuce at Luca 
Caesar a first espc^tioa to Snt-ua 

Tonpfcj at Jerusalem pillased by Crassus Caesar 1 second eapcditioa to Britain 
Defeat an t death of Crassus us the pacUuaa Wa' 

CJodttKAiUrdbyUitooa Appua Way Defcai of Percineelorix Capture of Alesia 
Conquest cl Gaul compkted 

I Ctetir crosses Rabtoja bae Aunpci k cs^pes W Greece Cscsat overcomes foUofvere nf m i 

Siam, afterwards cantunnR Wacsil 1 " mpeius lO 

I Vutoey ol Phaisalia in l 1 i*ssaly Pompems assassinated m Egypt 

i Death of M Cato rilleen ro^ths n the year owing to change in calendar made by Caesar Pomoeians 

defeated at Thapsus m Afne. '-ompeians 


I Fbdippl to Death oi Antonins 


Deaths til Ihalos and Casmos GaUia Cisalpina uitorporated with Italy 
Aatonius leaves lor Alcsaodna with Cleopatra 

I Rossan wvsrhl ebiirleil betneea OcUma tad Aatonius Jt/arruge of Oetavia with Aii(o&ius 
Qetavian Pompems. and Aatonius accaage the Treaty of Miseoum 
Pompey m despite of the Treaty nukes war on the Triumvirs 
Jertiaalein captured Herod installed as King 

Pompems crushed bv Agrippa to Sicily Czpcditioa of Antoniut agaiost Partbians fails 
Sert. Pompems killed to Asia 

Anloums leases to meet Octama to arrange matters between her brother and himself 

Anton os divmes Oetavia War iSpcodtiuiedagaMist him followue an attack in the Senate bv n..iavi. 

Battle oIAHmin twplH ‘ aieoyuctavii 


Gtaat po'^be triumphs, («r vietocies at Aouum in Egypt and in Dalmatia ' Templusn divi Juli ’’ 
caied Balkans crossed by the Ronaans (or the S-st time 
Name ‘Augustus given to Ocuviao Provinces divided between him and Senate He visits Caul 
organires Provinces of Bcigici, Aquilanu Gallia Lugudenus 

Co Cornelius Callus charged with treason oommits luiude 

Aebm Callus penetrates Aiabu Pantheon completed by Agrippa 

Augustus rebgDS consulship owing toil! health Potesias inDusicia ' bestowed ou him 

Augustus accepts a * cun annonae ‘ in view of lamme and pestilence 


I Second ten ye«n of Augustus | 


* Ludi uecularea 
Augustus and Tibenus in Caul 

Augustus asserts control over coinage of gold and silver * 

Foundalion ol colonies especially in Gaul and Spain Conhcmalion of privileges to the Jaws in Ana 

Rcuewal cf inbunicu poiesias (o Agnppa 

Augustus elected as “ Pontilex Maxunut. Death ol Agrippa 

Death ol Octal u Outbreak m Thrace and Macedonia 

Aug stus iO Caul ‘ Ara Rooiaa el Augusti at Lugudunuffi 

Death of Dmsus on bis return from expMtuan to the Elbe 

Tibciws at the Cenoao Frontier 


Gams consul be meets the PacUiian King and is 1 

Death ol Cams Romao army at the Elbe 
Famine at Rome Vicloiies lu Oalmaba and F 
Cbemsa m Ih* Teutobure forest. Defences 
Tibmus HI cwBHiand at the Rhine 


CernlaoKos goes to Ibe East Deaths ot Ovid and Uvy 
Death of GermaiiKUS u> Syria Pito eomm ts su cide on t 
f Temple to Tibenus lavia and ctoiate 10 Smyrna 



DATES OF ROMAN HISTORY— cojihniiei 


P««IC.D 

UxTi 

Cuiir reexTs 

Sero* gn. 

sM 

59^ 

Bntaninciis potsoned 

Beneca TnadeCutftid OpexallMis attauul Partbla. 

Agrippina tnur tired i elu succeedM b) lestua. 

Huiina ol lecil headuJ bv DnaJlcca. Inuduuum and Vcralamiuca captured by rebels. Murder ol 
Octavla imppaua 1 lam -s Nenx 

Creat f re in Iton e 1 1 isecution of Christ sns 
lews nsc in revolt against Romas rule. 

Vesptsiaa ticlunousoirer tba Jens 

N^fo sfoU to eud oi Vespasiiu s 

68-9 

yj 

74 

«-« 

Tiero drnen to death IVoclamatioB of Vespaslao at Alijandna as Emperor 

Jerusalem teken by Ulus wbo H made PreiMt of Che PVaetoriaas 

Vespasian sisd Titus ett son. 

' LatimCas confixTed on Spanish dlstncis not uosscssed ol full dtizeosliip 

riiilosopl en ex|e Urd Ten Die cd Pax. S)rU Invaded by Partbianf Titus again censor 

Titus gad Db)mitUo 

8s-6 

Death ol \ rspastan IVnnpeil and Hemdaoeum destroyed 

CoWiuji and Theimae edwoed Titusdies Douiiliaa succeeila. AgneoU reaches Fceth and □) Je 
Agricola a Beet tads Rniod Untaio. 

Agricola r> called Tacitus niade praetor 

Campaign against ^nctl and barmaiae 

Nerva and Trajan 

sa^ioi 

105-7 

H3 15 

Duimton murdered bmAacketed "Lexagr^a 

Trojan sicceeds brefva Vurory over fSettdmius. 

Am uaaUrnol Dads Trajan s Tnuoiph fcooi) lered. 

Clan paigns agamst Partluans boguo by Trajan. Tiajao a Forum au I Column completed blesopolamia 
Closiphon a.^ Seleutu captured Jenish levoitL 

ileign ot Hadnao 

117 1 Trajan a death lilealoptedsoo lladrunsucoeeds him. Aelia Capitolina loufldod at Jcnisaleia, 

ill |M A irUlus born Nalluoi and wall built betnreii Solway and Tyne. ] 

tea ' lUdruiis Wallbetieeea Solwar andT>oc 

Ui-4 I Sreaud Jeu nb KuinZ under b moo Dar Koeiba Emprois Sabina dies. 1 

1)8 1 Hailnan s deatl llis ad. pled son T Aurelius Aolooiaiu, succeeds 

Anconidus I'm! to L Vcrui | is»-a9 Hadrian kt6cd Senat* dicsratint j 

1 14] 1 Dnsanlaa Otiealad Dticiuitc vorks coaatructed^atoND Uie Clyde aod t-orlli 1 

' 1 !«} 1 M Auialiut iitamed to lauttina Ibe youDcer | 

1 1 16] Oeatli «l Autouinut U Aimllus and U Verut joint Csperort- [1. ^ eras tliei. I 

1 tdj-9 Peace «tU> faitlians Kevoll ol Uarconaniu. Barbanani toiade ^0Ileun Daela and ranuecua. | 

1 170-} llatin barasaSpaio raiuiloa dies 176 Empetot tUiU AsUerb Atbeus, and Alcaandna | 

\ Coiumodua todeatboi 

' Sepiimiua Venu 

1 

«»3 

189-53 

*80"^ 

”5 

M \utelt n d es ol plague ComoioAus succeeds. Saaaarevell ) 

Luc lla and Eniprrss Ctu| uia executed (be coaspiraty [Empenr j 

ramu c in Ivonw bo oino lus murdetod. ftalUux Empircr but is in irdered by Praetortani, Severui 1 
Severus delcais Albums, who had beets dediartd Emperor at Lusuduiiuna. 1 

Sevecus at Ron « he toes to Bnlala to check eertbern Invasm is in ro8 

Ret ultol Caledon land MaiaCae Death of Severasat Vcrii 

CaracaUa to eud o< Severua 
Alexaader 

Roman citizenship given to Use whole Empire by CaracaUa s oiduiance. 
l-tnl Roman campalids egamst the Alensanoi 

CaracaUa orders tnasaaae at Akaaodria Thtrmaa coinpleled 

Murder of CaracaUa Ua-rusus osade Eospaer 

Successioo of S Akiaodcr reisoo army In Cappadocia Failure ol Aleiasdet't Fertian eapeJiuuu. 
Aksandes s so-called vKtotics cekUated at Rouse 

S. Alexaader a death Co Vale- 
rian t captuce 

To Diocletiaa 1 tceessioo. 

la 

set 

;u 

s)e 

ij4-«a 

3*7 

J7J 

sIT-OO 

»9b 

39? 3"» 

Alexander killed by soMiets at Mocuouacuos. . CDaau^ 

Tie Pro-cooMt «( Aliiea U Anioalue taocdianut declared binpenr rotthtbnttlmeCelbaaoathe 
Persiaa KingSapcr advanert agaiisst Roman donssaloni. 

Got lianut d cs. buccesason el 1 bdippus tbeAraUaa 

Oeeius IS declared Emperor be UUi I’hihpvus near Vceoua su ea4 

Drciua persecutes Cbnsiians Ceihs penetrate Roasao doniiiiioni as far as Thrace 
tUyrieum and Macedonia .Bvaded by Goths asy Valerian 1 ed ct aeairat Chcsluns. 

Alamasni in Italy deteaied at Milan by CaUuuut Valerian copturnl by Sapor king ol Pcraia 

Ephesus plundered by Sc> Ihiaiis. 

Goths attack lUyrlcum Tbr-tsiloOKa beswged. . 

Invasion of lule by Baibnriana Tbey are dHeated t y AtircUan wlio buDda a new wall roun 1 Komn. 

AurrI an crudirs the icvoU of PaliDyTa uodcr Ecnobia 

Auiellan killed hs Thrace IVobus defeacs Ibe tacrnians, ol whom id 000 Join t bn 

Prankish piracy IVobos hilled by sold os, and Cania put on the Ilirooe 


JVrUaos cede Anmnia aod Mewpolauie xta Oraclrllan and MaUnlas Liupcrors 

Franks crosS eil by Maxiimao Camus us niade loril ot Unlaui 

Cara i-ius lulle 1 by AUectus « bo usurps his place 

Gieat campoigB ayMnvl 1 msa Diocletlsn tsaea prue ot coroandilsn be edicc. 

CoDslaotme S slrugsles aod boaJ 

)0) Abdication o< Ontlctiao and Uaaiinlan 

306 1 SUseBtlus eecnxidied es ABtuslna. Meuenandtubsequrnt (UaUt ol Mauima^ 

)le-) CoQstaiituM eoueezled Deoee ol re] eious treodum at Milan. 

)aa i Constantine drleale Sarmala* nod Colhs. 


JIJ 

>33 

>34 

>37 

>40 

S5»-8j 

Conslautine presl Ice as CouecR of yitcaca Anus coodei lopj by (oUowcrs of Allmuaiiii^ 

Name of Dyaaorlum chaag^ Co Ceusiaalino^ii. Cajntal Ol Koman Lii piro cJianged (rom Kome to 

40 000 Goths nrier Rowan serslve as hwde^ jConsUollnopte. 

Tha SsTDialaa settle wllhln the Roman Lsnrire to the ou t ber ol joo 000 

Constaatine twpvmd. UrdegUayea ImprHal fan ly maasaued induJing Dalmstf is. 

Consianllne 13 liil3ed by CouStaiis who anuexes his don kolons. 

Tha budding ot she Church of baacCa SrnhSa at Coratantmoulo 

Fenian war ZimprTor Julan at Coostantlnople where 1 agan worship it rcintioduccil Julian latallf 
woumled In Ihrrslao ww 

jovial, s inaidjT W •n.eodoBU. 

sot a 

Jovian kill"l inwoilu made I mperoral Coutlant nople Rivalry ol Da iiatus aud Lrtlniij lor IM 
t otbs enmiled in Danubo iretona by ‘nseoJeeeu. fl ajwcy 

Decrre assuisi I aganism. Goths, ifuux anl AUi s d featrd by Stdicho 


3a*-4oj 

4'® 

llouiiclui becomra En (wsor of the krsi Arcadiiss of Ike laist. Death of Tbao.Sosius. 

^tbs iindiT Alaric Invade Greeco end ttale hut are dcfratwl by btibebo. 

Alarlc decrades Attaliu. tSolte tack Rmwe**”'*' D P p PI 1 1 
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established and in Giul and Judaea oumg to 
wise supervision over j.ro\ ic al government 
he would keep him in ofh c for in ibnorm Ih 
the nobility It was 1 1 n i\m tl it i go d 
in the shearing Oppi t l jr vaici 

collection of tx\cs replacn th t \ { m is 
was earned considerablv f rtlrr t i in tl 
prosperous and the idm ni r f 1 the n t 
But at Rome the tnii r I i mor i 
lo us in the main from li nd m 


. the oppression of the tax gatherer Tibenus exercised 
When he discovered an exceptionally good administrator 
long period n practice which did not ingratiate him ivitl 
shcjl erd ought to shear the sheep and not to bleed then 
Is met with severe punishment The method of dired 
bj public officials who could be more easily controlled 
Ic 1 receding reign The provinces as a whole were 
nil hnance was careful and sound 
ind more unpopular His histpry has been transmitted 
ancient times these were unscrupulous to an extent hard 



THE ORIGIN OF CALIGULA S NAME 


a Ice on* » pl««*« ' 


tor us to conceive Many of the aUcgations of Tacitus and others can be refuted out of the writers 
themselves The causes of animosity were numerous There was his grim unsocial nature which grew 
harder as the vears passed His repression of misgovernment was itself an offence to the nobles The 
Senate itself now became a high court of justice and was forced to try offenders of its oim order 
with no freedom to acquit the guilty Tlie discipline of the purely imperial side of the administration 
was of course in tl e emperor s own hands excepting when he chose to direct an arraignment to come 


before the Senate ...» , , 

At the outset of his reign Tiberius probably acting on an injunction from Augustus abolished election 
bv the assemblies of the atiscns and made the Senate the elective body The nght to legislate was 
also attached lo the Senate In 23 uni»>rt“* 2*'? talscn fraught with consequences The 
Praetonan Guards who had been quartered in scattered caotonments round about the city were now 
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concentrated in a camp just outside the walls Tlicy were under the control of a single commander, 
the notorious Sejanus the evil genius of Tibinus — the villain of Ben Jonson s well known 
play Sejanus won the confidence of lus gloomy master weary of the burden of empire and was raised 
by him to such a height tint contemporancs spoke of a partncrsliip in the impcnil authonty A 
natural result was enmity between Sejanus and the emperors son Drusus on whom had been bestowed 
the tnbumenn authonty Ihe wale o! Dnisus Livitla who was a sister of Germanicus a beautiful 
and ambitious woman entered upon an intrigue with Sejanus Drusus died in 23 and his death at the 
time seemed to be accounted for b\ his loose life Later it was attributed to his wife and her paramour 
Drusus left a j oung son but Tiberius hastened to present to the Senate the two oldest sons of Gennanicus 
and Agnppma Nero Caesar and Drusus Caesar as successors to the throne Agnppma was not pro 
pitiatcd and the miserable factions of the palace caused Tibcnus to lease Rome m 26 He never 
returned to the capital Sejanus worked unceasingly for the rum of Agnppma and her sons In 29 the 
stroke fell upon them They were denounced to the Senate as disloyal the mother and one son were 
exiled the other son was impnsoned Sejanus rose higher and higher and it seemed as if lie were the 
destined successor of Tibcnus But he was hasty and tned to snatch tlie fruit for himself ere it was 
npe At a meeting of the Senate m 31 there came from the emperor s retreat at Capn what the satinst 
Juvenal called x long and >crbosc letter whicli gave over Sejanus and all his km to destruction Two 
years later the death of Agnppma and her son Drusus followed Nero was already dead The one 
remaining sun of Germanicus whom we commonly call Caligula was now declared heir 




Il kai been •• d oi (ke Emperer Nero (h«l he uttJ ihe 
dfbtuckecr were praeiieed publielr On one eecaeien • fenet 
Ainpp* On tke bank* e< the beam eteed keueea filleJ wiik 


ef Rome at •( it had been hii 
d «o« on a latfe raft which w 
of icnoble binh who. aeaniile 


d a/on» I, 
tended tke (eat 


From the jear 26. \khen Tiberius left Rome, till his death m 37, he was seen bv fe R 
lived fenced off from the \sorld in his island retreat at Capreae (Capn) The mystery th ^ 

him was held to be a cloak for infamy A man who had lived to the age of sixty s^en an 
was believed to have plunged then into debauchery illimitable and unspeakable 
account for such a transformation Yet we have many proofs that to the moment of his d”* 

taxed though his rem.-iininir voarc . . ®ath his 


control of affairs was keen and unrelaxed though his remaining jears were darkened bv pvp ♦ 

Vinempn nnH IWa t„hrx I rw,.., »!,= K J1 ^CUtlOns C 


his kinsmen and eminent senators To those who know the boundless licence taken by wnt 


(a mighty host) who vilified deceased emperors it would not be surpnsmg if all the dark tales 
the pnvate life of Tibenus at Capn were destitute of foundation On the whole, Tibenus 
wi'ie and conscientious governor whose rule conferred inestimable benefits upon the empire ^ 
Caligula had been declared successor by the Senate at the instance of Tibenus The emperor 
testament, however, gave equal nghts in the inhentance of property to the young grandson, Tibenus 
Gemellus, and to Caligula The new emperor was twenty six years of age, and the enthusiasm of t},e 
people for the son of Germanicus bnghtened the political world for the moment Cabgula was a 

grandson of Mark Antony and Octavia, the sister of Augustus On pressure from the Senate, he 

adopted Tibenus Gemellus as his son and so recognized him as heir apparent But the young pnnee 
was done to death not long after The emperors offiaal name was Gaius Caesar, Caligula being a nick- 
name given to h im by the soldiers when his mother had him with her as an infant in the camp on the 
Rhine, and dressed him in imitation of the soldiers garb including the military boot [cahga) As soon 
as Caligula reached Rome, he amused himself by discrediting the memory of Tibenus m many ways 
and by pretending to restore Repubhean mstitutions and practices But lie soon verified a prophecy 
attobuted to Tibenus that he would prove a Sulla without any of Sulla’s redeeming characfenstics 
The wildest extravagance dissipated the resources with which the prudence of his predecessor had equipped 
the treasury New and oppressive taxation was inflicted Among the many insane projects on wluch 
money was lavished was a great bndge of ships across a wide inlet of the Bay of Naples A reign of 
terror set in, and confiscations and executions were nfe The emperor's pretensions to divinity were 

the maddest ever known till Elagabalus came to the throne nearly two centunes later. They 
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tcctcd monarcliics 
on tlic frontiers of 
the cminre Sc\cril 
of Ins measures were 
re\crsctl by Ins sue 
ctasor Tlius. Thrace 
and Judaea were 
oncL more p] iccd 
under natn t princes 
But on tlic other 
Innd Mauretania 
was incorporated m 
the empire Cab 
guH barbarously 
murdered the last 
kin^ Ptolemy who 
was ins cousin both 
bong descended 

from Mark Antony one through Octavia the sister of \ugustu3 md the other through the Cgjptian 
ciuecn Cleopatra 

By the beginning of the >car 41 the cup of Caligula s mK)uitv was full The poor in the city were 
on the verge of famine because the money needed to purchase com liad been profligately squandered 
Tbo wealthier class groaned under the tyranny of a lunatic Recourse was had to assassination the 
chief conspirators being oflicers of the Practonan Guards For the first time these soldiers gave an 
emperor to the nation but now as ever their choice would have been in vain had they not earned 
with them tlie sympathies of tlic legions on the frontiers of the empire Some feeble attempts were 
made to secure free selection to the Senate and it was known that great nobles were aspirants for the 
vacancy But the prestige of the Julio Claudian line was as yet too great to be broken through The 
new ruler Claudius was the uncK of Caligula being the son ot the elder Germanicus the brother of 
Tibenus His personality is enigmatic to a high degree Certain it is that ndiculc pursued him all the 
days of his life and after his death \lthough lie was not ill made 'uckness in childhood had induced 
physical defects which were mercilessly regarded by a people in whose thetoncal schools bodily imper 
fection was regularly treated as a fit theme for pubbe humour His intellect and character presented 
similar problems He was highly educated and full of Iiistoncal and antiquanan lore which he 


brought him into 
hostility with the 
Jews because he 
h id ordered his own 
statue with the 
emblems of Jupiter, 
(0 be placed m 
all temples including 
that of Jehovah at 
Jerusalem and also 
m the synagogues 
In the field of 
foreign altairs Cali 
gula had 'something 
like a policy Tibc 
nus had seized op 
portunilics to annex 
«ome of the pro 
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embodied m Greek works deserving of a respectable place in literature of the kind But he \vas 
sensual indolent irresolute tinud and forgetful These faults bad been aggravated by an almost 
complete isolation from public life and by a private life overclouded by general contempt even on 
the part of his kinsfolk 

After his accession to the throne at the age of fifty Claudius was dominated by the influence of 
women freedmen and slaves The impenal palace was saturated with mtngue Many actual or alleged 
conspiracies led to much, saendee of life These woes however affected almost solely the senatorial 
and equestrian classes in the capital As a monarch Claudius possessed good qualities which did not 
meet the eyes of those who saw him moving about in Rome Unlike the emperor who preceded him 
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'"■‘The^eacconta “'= and 

P ^ “lain, successfully preserved hv rr-. ri 

operations took place, though there »ere occasional dislurbances m re™ ”‘'*“^*■"6 niilita, 

and in the East The most serious conflicts were caused bv fh d^anube, in Afnc 

Claudius himselt was present for a few days The attack wlsTsT" f"' ™ "“““n 

important settlement was made at Camalod^uiun K^Mestrm “ 43 a D , and a 

government The penetration of the island proceed^ steadily dLne th ? ™ ° 

Ktngdom. was again annexed Jodaea also was placM undef imper^afLS, 



THE BURIAL OF A CHRISTIAN MARTYR 

The Chnetiane were haled by ihe Romans lor ihe enorimtaeo ibat were allributed to them 
tisn of Nero, who cauaed all bel even in the fa th to be murdered Some were burnt othe 
lany were crucified in fact no torture aeemed loo tcmble for them to poM ihrouch before death 


sequences due in part to a senes of comipt and nieompetent procurators Much was done to nush 
Roman culture on the western side ol the empire Cologne (Colonia Agrippinensis) was founded L a 
colony and named after the younger Agrippina, who was bora there It was to be a centre of R 
culture for Germany Full Roman burgess nghts were freely given to cities which seemed to 
pared for them The advance m some portions of the provinces, in Gaul, the Danube regions and 
Africa, was very marked For the first time noble Gauls were admitted to the senatorial career 
Claudius was one of the greatest of Roman road makers, and the prospenty of his realms 
greatly promoted by his policy in this respect The development of the Roman law. to which 7^ 
establishment of the imperial sjstem powerfully contributed, became rapid m the reign of Claudius 
and must be connected with the unwearjmg interest which he took m the subject '* ' 
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quired great powers as ministers It must be rememh of state and 

who had passed through slavery were of“. - 

some P'stores m\l%°'es '«th palace plot, „f 



In 79 A D Vciuv u> the voicnn 


dt(a fed deacr pi on of the d •«■ t, , 


whoK uncle per ahed ne.r Pompe 


brother had made Itself plain Despite of law she aimed nf u 

to enable her to ascend the throne She gave her vvhole ene!S toT'" “''‘'‘“'“"'"'“changed 
succession for her son whom we know as the emperor Nero Jn^*. ^ Project of obtaining the 

after her mamage she induced Claudius to adopt Nero as his son an/»‘io°i v 
Bntannicus the son of Messalma Her chief allies were Bnrrns th 
Guards and Pallas the head of .he emperors Treasury O^To.ht ZZT' 

Secretary of State strove to maintain the nghts of Bntannicus In Ort the principal 

was mamed to ^ero After threading a maze o/intneues Awinn.nP P sister of Bntannicus 

latemthejearsa and Burms secured the succession for Nero then no "nnitrs ***1 

The new ruler was made bv nature for popularity His hands^mTo™'™!'!!"’'";" “S' 

and artistic constitution He had been trained by the famous Stoic philosophTse^ “a . 
treatises and letters have come down to our time andbyBnnns amanofniL I ""“Crons 

however much the stress of the times had made him bendrbi”^ 

iiiese two at first in harmony 
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wtli Agnppma, guided the course of affairs, and the early part of tiie reign was prosperous on tlic whole, 
thougii darkened by more than one enme Agnppma aspired to nothing less than tlic control of tlie on* 
pire, and dissensions arose between mother and son, which made the path of Seneca and Burrus a thorny 
one Bntaniucus was soon poisoned, partly, it was said, because Agnppma showed signs of favounng 
him against Nero Tlic emperor gave himself o\er to voluptuousness, and his devotion to music, the 
drama and other arts swept him away to the vtige of insanity In 59 he foully murdered Ins mother 
Equally infamous was his treatment of Octavia After a vam attempt to sully her pure reputation, 
he divorced her m the jear 62 and then killed her, to make way for the nolonous Poppae-a She died 
three years later, but m her case Nero was charged with manslaughter only Bumis, who died m 


I 


M 


62. was followed as commander of the Praetorians by Tigellinus a ready instrument to serve the 
emperor's unbounded licence m all matters pnvale and public alike In 64 came the devastating fire 
at Rome, which is said to have consumed ten out of the fourteen districts into which the city was divided 
On a large section of the area Nero built h»s vast Golden House.’ m which, as he said he was at last 
housed as a man and not an animal should be The conflagration was in all probability accidental, one 
of a long senes that afflicted the city of Rome in anaent days But the fact that the blame was cast 
on the Christians by authonty led to a belief that Nero had burned the capital in order to enjoy the 
fearsome spectacle 

By the year 65 Nexos manifold cnonnities led to a widespread conspiracy against him, in wluch 
leading senators and even officers of the Impenal Guard were implicated On its discovery many 
suffered death or banishment Among those killed or dnven to tike their lives were tlie poet Lucan 
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executions The Stoic plnlosopliy had from its flmt dissemination in Italy taken a great hold upon 

tins school had aluays counted many adherents among the highest social class On these men Nero 
cted uar Paetus Thrasea the most conspicuous foUmter of Stoicism m the Senate was put to 
death and another eminent disciple HeUidius Prisons ivas exiled At the same time a far diLrent 
rmn Petronius the autlior of the extant 
Satires met his fate In the litter 
part of the >ear 66 and all tlie >ear 67 
Nero was m Greece where Ins pride as 
musical artist was gratified by the award 
of the chaplet of victory in the histone 
gatherings for the Pjthian Isthmian and 
demean games Other absurd honours 
were showered upon him b> the grovelling 
Greeks 

In the latter part of the reign of 
Claudius and throughout tlie reign of 
Nero there had been war on some of the 
frontiers of the empire On the whole 
the conquest of Britain made progress 
but m 61 came the great uprising led bj 
Boadicea queen of the Icent whose host 
blotted out Camalodunum (Colchester) and 
swept over the towns of Verulammni (St 
Albans) and Londinium (London) The 
insurrection is related to liave cost the 
Romans seventy thousand lives Senous 
hostilities with the great Parthian empire 
were carried on chiefly b> an able general 
Corbulo during many yeais peace being 
concluded m 63 Corbulo-. fame was too 
great to be endured by Nero who when in 
Greece sent for him and had him put to 
death The Jewish race also gave immense 
trouble to the government The disquiet 
caused in Judaea by the vagaries of | 

Caligula had calmed down when Agnppa 
prince of two tetrarchies in the north 
was assigned by Claudius as ruler of all cv/ni'ii/u irj 
the dominions that had been possessed p«ntK. 

b\ Herod the Great But on his death ^ e «l .p«e .1 . on it . 1 ,h ed b, . c cuUr Vpen n* dom." 

m 44 the land was once more lianded Ke peocm iHiido*”n<f^ «n "Ihu 

over to impenal agents called procura *09 ad 

tors Unwise administration working on the fanatiasm of the Jews reduced the province to a 
state of anarchy attended b\ pillage and massacre 

Felix whom St Paul encountered governed badly for eight )ears and his successors were 
worse In 66 a Roman force was driven from the walls of Jerusalem In 67 Vespasian after 
wards emperor assembled for revenge a mighty arm) But the death of Nero paraljscd the effort 
and not till 70 did Titus \e«pasians son crush resistance b> the capture and destruction of 
Jerusalem 
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The cimival of disorder amid which Nero lived was rudci> interrupted m 68 by excitement amon^ 
tile armies on the frontiers C Julius Vmdex the governor of the great Gaulish province of whicli 
Lugudunum (Ljons) was the capital was a Romanized Gaulish noblt. and he raised the standard of 
revolt aiming it nnj be at some form of autonomy for Gaul A tried general Galba ruler of northern 
Spam declared against him ostensibly m the interest of Nero but he was probablj disloyal from the 
first Meanwhile Vmdex was destrojed at Vesontio (Besan^on) b> Vciginius Rufus, tlie commander m 
Upper Germany Galba was m jeopardy Nero distrusted him the legions of Germany had no liking 
for him Suddenly the commandant of the Praetonana m Rome proclaimed the deposition of Nero and 
the accession of Galba Thc*Scnate with alacrity condemned Nero to death and he took his own life 
on the ninth day of June m the year 68 Misgovemment had been severely felt bj the uppvr 
classes in the capital , but it must not be supposed that the provinces suffered in equal measure On 
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the whole the age was one of gr<al ind expanding prospentx and « f progressive civihration both in 
the West and m the Fast With tl e iltatb of \cro the ultimaU control of the empire fell undisgui'-i il\ 
into the hands of the soldicrv and the r it lemamcd so lon^ as tiu tmpirc lasted and it was excrcind 
fir the most pari willi capnciousniss often merely for the pur|>)->c of raiding the imperial treasiirv 
It was a great discovcrj as Tacitus savs when the troops Icanud tint an emperor could be appointed 
elsewhere than in Rome A large part f the revenues had to be sjunl m Iht pcqiclual cndeavoiii lo 
obviate discontent in the army Gradually the legions chanud tlicir cliarictcr They came u 1 1 
rccruited in the mam from the populations amid which Ihcv wtic si itiomd and service bicaine lart,dv 
hereditary The marriages of the legionaries always tcclimcdly irricubr were partiallv at first fully 
afterwards recognized and the soldiers son commonly foiloweel his fall cr Thus the difftruit 
garrisons in the provanees acquired i quasi national character This emu about in 'j itc of the initial 
policy of employing troops m distnets other than those in which tl ey ha i l>un onguiallv levied 

Galba was emperor hr only seven months The reign was uii piiet throughout Tlie provincial 
legions now disputed the right of the I’ractonons to dispose of tie lliruie The armv of Gennmv 
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declared Vitcllius tlic go\crnor of the lower province as emperor, and burning with tlie passion fo 
plunder, marched over the Alps to enforce the decision Italj was praclicall) defencikss riimking I 
mitigate his unpopularit> and being himself of advanced age Galba adopted on the tenth diy o 
Janmrj 69 as his son and successor L Calpumius a man of old noble lineage but a Sfoi 
student with little interest m practical life Inc da>s liter he perished along with Galba and mam 
adherents Ihc Guard lud been won over to support Otho a fnend of \eio onl) rcmarl able as 
voluptuary who had ceded to that emperor his wife Poppaea Sabina The Senate could but follow 
the Guard and the soldiers m the pioviiicts took sides with Otl o and \ lUlIius The whole of theWcsl 
acted with the legions of Germanv Otho relied on the Guard the llect and the army of the Danube 

He was popular with the citj mob 



whose favour \tro had never lost 
At first Otiios officers wire sue 
cessful m the fighting which took 
place m the north of Ital^ Had 
he waited for reinforcements he 
might have been victorious But 
Ins nerves could nut bear suspense 
and he gave orders for a dcciMVe 
engagement to be fought near Cre- 
mona with disastrous issue He 
failed his men who had not lost 
heart bv committing suieide. after 
a reign of about two months The 
Senate recognized Vilclhu But 
the legions of bvria and Judaea 
now took a hand m the game of 
emperor making and declared tlicir 
gencr il T I h\ lus \ espasi iiuw ( Ves 
pisian) ruler of the empire The 
first step however was taken hj the 
g ivernor of Cgvpt Ti Julius \le\ 
andir a Jew and a ncpliew of 
I'liilo the \lc\ itidrmc philosopher 
He issued a pic clam ition in Ves 
pasian s faeour The troops of the 
Danube who lud supported Otho 
now jomcil Meanwhile Vitellius 
ill organued his sujiportcrs by un 
timely mihtar> reforms Once more 
i momentous struggle took place 
near Cremona 1 he sc Idit rs < f \ es 
whom he had held m reserve Tlie 
ith much attendant massacre 


the 


pasian won and Vitclhus was deserted by many of the supporters 
Praetorians were faithful to him but their camp at Rome v\as stoniud 
Ihis ended the pciiod of revolution vahich had listed inure than a year 

The new dynasty Inownasthe Ihvian continued but twenty seven years \cpa' 
tirst empcior who had sprung from tJie ranks of the {Hoplc and liad no connect 1 m with the old Kipubli 
can nobility The chief notes of Ins reign were simplicity ccoii my mil common lai e refonn Inlaw 
m administration in finance in the anny in the provinces many silularj changes were mtroduciil hi I 
they were handled walh caution The emperors son Titus the vietor of Jerusalem w is almost i 
CO partner with lus father m the government TheSenate vvasdecorously Healed but time lud given the 
emperor a more dommant position over it than AUt^uslus had held The reign ojieiii t with trouble on 


llic Rlimc ind Danube TI,„ 

Batav, n, the lo, viands near the NortI 
had rebelled agamst Vttelhns onmg to L 
pressure of the Roman consenpl.on vL 
pasian had not unnaturally encounecd 
them Later ttto Gauls Juhus ClassiL 
and Juhus Tutor proclauned the mdepe, d 
ence of Gaul and uere joined ba the 

and b! tl*""," Civdis 

and bt the legions of Germanv T1 is for 

midable insurreetion uas ,11th diifienlK 
suppressed In yr \espasnn and T.lus 

thel' f “ ‘™'"Ph oter Judaea and 
the temple of Janus uas closed for the 
sixth time 111 Instorj as a sign of universal 
peace In ya llie l„o assumed the ancient 
oIBce of censor A little later Thus 1 eld 
die office alone and later still Ills brotl cr 
Domitian filled it after which it disapj eared 
from histon with the exception of a 
ghostlv revival m the third centur. 

In June of the year 79 \ cspasnii died 
He did excellent if not showy service m 
healing the wounds of civil war and had 
re^on for inscribing on some of Ins coins 
Rome rising once more (So, m resnrims) 

His son and successor Titus was an abler 
man and a better commander than his 
father but less simple and more given to 
the sensuous life as was natural in one 
who had spent much of his south at the 
imperial court His reign was notable for 
great public worhs of which the chief was 
the Flavian amphitheatre which we 
know bv a later name the Coliseum 
A great fire damaged many histone build 
mgs in the capital which Titus intended to 
repair but he died after a reign of httle 
more than two icars and left the worl 
mainly lo his younger brother Domitian 
The arch of Titus extant in Rome was 
erected by Domitian Both Vespasian and 
Titus were consecrated as divine 

U itl the accession of Domitian a cliange 
came over the spmt of the government In <*^ 
the long interval which elapi>ed between the 
proclamation of \espasian at Alexandria ^ 
as emperor and his arrival in Rome 
Domitian then m the capital had incurred 
he displeasure of his father Although 
UStomary honours were paid to him 
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Vtspasnn nc\cr trusted him with important functions, and made Titus sole heir to the succession 
Domitnu \\as embittered when he readied the throne, and was minded to stretch personal govern- 
ment to the uttermost At times during lus rci^n arbitrary evecutions and banishments of men in 
the upper ranks of the citizens were nfc Although Domitian prided himself on being a patron of 
literature and especially poetry, claiming to be himself a poet Ins feud with tic Stoics and other 

philosophers was bitter In the tradi 
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tion of the Church he is the second 
persecutor Nero being the first He 
put to death Ills cousin I lasius 
Clemens and his cousins wife Do 
mitilla also a relation of his ov\n on 
a charge of godlcssness which has 
often been interpreted to mean an 
adherence to Chnstianity \et the 
evidence fairly considered shows that 
the reign as a whole was beneficial to 
the empire Domitian strengthened 
the Roman defences on the Rhine and 
Danube where formidable foes had 
to be encountered Some barbanan 
names of evil omen now come to the 
front especially those of the Marco- 
manm and the Dacians (Daci) who 
occupied part of modem Hungart ind 
were bought by Domitian 

In 96 Domitian met hia death b> a 
conspiracy m which some of his most 
intimate ser\ants were concerned with 
the officers of the Praclonan Guard 
What delighted the aristocracy m 
funated the soldiers and left the 
populace of the capital mdiffcrent 
The murderers could not ultimately 
be saved from punishment Tlu. three 
rulers of the Flavian dj nasty d(.^e^vcd 
with all their faults to be regretted by 
tl e provincials The empire flourished 
under them Civilization advanced 
rapidly m all the frontier provinces 
Despotic cruelty bad as it was alTictcd 
only a small section in the capital 
As on the death of Tiberius so on 
the death of Domitian the Senate 
dreamed for a moment of a return to 
the Republican constitution But all 
the world outside knew it to be a 


dream The senators consoled thenisehes by the fomial condemnation of the late emperor a memory 
the opposite of the divinization which Augustus Claudius Vespasian and Titus had ciijovcd They 
chose an emperor who favoured what was now known as ‘hbertv tint is rational administration 
with fair regard to the Senate The new ruler was M Cocccius Nerva a prominent senator of 
advanced age He and Trnjan the emperor who followed were held to have reconciled things formerly 
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4 irreconcilable empire and free 

m dom [tinperiinn cl hbertas) Tlic 

Jtgjons. perhaps rcmenibennj, some 
earlier fiilurca acquiesced in tlic 
choice Iserva instituted «oine 
^ wholesome refonns lhouj,Ji he was 

1 r "S hampered by the poverty in whieh 

' Domitian had left the trea-^urv 

l' Many parts of Italy needed ciiUi 

* V* valors and Nerva made an extcii 

farmers on 

! If r “"j Jf began the re 

Tk*^ markable institution of the ah 

.a|p|||BMg|^|S^|B^-. K I IB menla which revenues ucre 

^S'gncd for the purpose of helping 
g parents to rear children to replenish 

.'.Jty i W*r "rtTLl population \erva who was 

^--11 ffin ~ 1 soldier wisely adopted as his 

fc| f son and successor a tned com 

‘ n p« Vr r mander tl e celebrated Trajan He 

was the first emperor whose im 
JW mediate forefathers did not belon^ 

J selection marks a 

notable departure His home was 
■ r I — ' -licjiq 14 at Itaiicv m Spam where soldiers 

L ^ jj of Scipio Afneanus had been settled 

BiPfn ^ a fl^ at the end of the Second I’unic 

°*"***^^^^‘''limiir il>l. u ’ Trajan s father had risen in 

_ r If I, I the armv from the ranks to high 

offices Earlj in 98 h.erva dud 
THE FORUM Of TRAIAN ^ and Trajan was fccognized Without 

Br«l:<a .hafi, alana ema a ol he fau s~a sf v lla » wh ah a aod a ka Fe urn difficulty 

like among the burgesses nnd 
oldier like among the soldiers and did not nnduly stretch his authontv He repressed the 
vils which had sprung from the class of professional informers [Jclaloris] who had become a jicst 
n the reigns of Nero and Domitian Trajan s administration on its ci\ it side was careful md 
onscientiQus In one respect his reign marks an epoch Tlvc abuse n the intcmat government 
af the citj commonwealths of the empire led him to begin a sj^ten i imperial supervision wlnli 
had in the end disastrous results But the reign stands 01 before all a period 0/ war 

fortunately Trajan proved himself an adept in the m 1 i ict of niihtarv discipline flie 
arrogance of the Praetorians led him soon after his ad j on to carry off a portion to Genmin 
where their unruhness was cured -md their brethren in JComc learned \ It son There was djcqimt 
on the Danube frontier before Trajan ascended the throne Ht very mucli evtended the defcii t=> 
on the line between the Khinc and Danube and on the Danube itstif Two stierc conlJicls 
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had to be earned on with Decebalu> king of the Dacians TJ c first began in loi and in tl e 
following vear the Dacian capital Sarmizegcthusa was taken and peace made with glorv 
In 104 the task had to be resumed and in 106 Dcccbalus was dcci'^ivtlj beaten an I 
put an end to his own life It was in this war that Trajan bull hi» celebrated bridge 
over the Danube and the victory is coRunemorated by the great sculptured column wl ch 
exists still m Rome Dacia was annexed as -a Roman proMnee from thia tunu onward for 
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three centuries at least the defence of the frontier near the Danube was more vital to the existence 
of the empire than tint of the frontier b\ the Rhine A more serious struggle still was entered on m 
114 against the great Parthian empire Caen when rent by internal dissensions as now it was a dan 
gerous enemy for Rome to encounter As was the case with most of the disputes between the Romans 
and the Parthians the succession to tl e throne of Armenia provided the occasion of the quarrel At first 
progress was rapid A new province that of Mesopotamia was added to the Roman dominions Then 
ensued widespread reaction great cities Edessa Nisibis and that splendid outpost of Hellenism Seleucia 
revolted and were with great difficulty recaptured An attack made by Trajan himself on the mighty 
fortress of Hatra failed Then came news of nsings among Jews in widely separated lands The excite 
ment spread from "Mesopotamia to Judaea Cyprus Cyrene and Egypt and was accompanied by extensive 
massacres on the side of the rebels and on that of the authonties Amid deep gloom Trajan died m 
-Vugust 117 m Asia Minor at the age of sixty three leaving penlous problems for his successor 
Hadrian to solve 

Hadrian was only a little over forty when he came to the throne He was a native of the same town 
m Spain itahea that had given birth to Trajan whose kinsman and ward he was The connection 
was strengthened by his marriage with Sabina the emperor s great niece He was carefully trained 
by Trajan and trusted with high duties so that there was an expectation that he would be emperor 
Trajan adopted him or rather was declared to have adopted him as son immediately before his death 
Apart from a futile conspiracy by some great officers his rule was quietly accepted and Trajan was 
consecrated as a divinity Like his predecessor Hadrian was simple m his tastes His liking for art 
and letters was genuine and during hts reign there was a sort of artistic revival No Roman ruler ev er 
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Spent liiniself more <Ie\otedly m the service q( fus subjects The greater part of his reign was passed in 
extensive tours of inspection planned for the enforcement of efficiencj He left behind lum m all 
directions memorials of bis liberality Hundreds of towns were adorned at his cost His reforms in 
ftnaiice were far reaching and increased the resources of the state Tiic Eastern conquests of Trajan were 
abandoned His visit to Bntam led to the construction of the ‘ Roman W all between Solway and 
Tjne of which imposing remains exist to this day The only really senous military operations which 
he had to undertake were against the Jews in Palestine Hadnan founded a military colony at 
Jerusalem and a temple of Jupiter Capitohnus was built on the site of the temple of Jchovali The 
flame of war nn through the land and led to its desastation almost beyond the hope of recovery 
For two } ears the Roman aythontj was extinguished m Jerusalem {132-134) The emperor s exertions 
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wore Jilin out and during 137 and till tii;. dnih in July ijS he lay sick in liis great villa at Tibur 
(Tivoli) the rches of winch arc familiar to iIiom* w1m> visit Rome or at Baiae the great health resort on 
the Bav of 'vapks He was childless and hin first de«ignatcd successor 1 \clius Cvesat whom he 
adoptcl died luforc him In lus place was sulistitutcU 1 Vurclius Vnlonmus Known to us as 
\nloninus I’lUs a prominent senator whose government of the province of \sia hid brought him 
renown yntomnus iKwvg without sons was directed to adopt as Iws eons the future emperor Lucius 
\trus son of L AehusCvcsar and also a ncplicw of Ins wife T \nmus^t^u■* 

The {ler^nal government of Hadnan had offended the senators an 1 \ntoninus onlv wilh dilTicuJly 
jKn'UAdeel them to allow him to he deified In 139 the gnat mausoleum of H idmn vias completed and 
received his ashes This building is the Castle of St \ngclo which has been famous m tbc 
subsequent history of the city of Rome \nlumnus is the one emperor ol Uonic who had no enemies 
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[TT” j I ■^TW to speak e\il of him HecoiilmuLd 

i| j j I ) in cvLr> respect the traditions of 

i| ] V ]hs predecessor and his reign uns 

i| J I marked bv no startling e\ents 

I In Bntam after the suppression 

j ^ I '7’”*^!* I « 1 insurrection there was an 

l! I ?>?' ad'ince inJancu cle(i.nsi%c Mork 

j ’ 1 ■' 8 "asconstiucted between tlic I orili 

4 1 LvAmi VMfihdiTTir^vXwl'K “f ™Eio" btt«cc.i 

I I I wHi r!rtfT''^W/A&viS^ this and the wall of Hadrian did 

/llll U Antoninus died in i6i liaeing 

li indicated as his successor 1 is 
p/j ni Vy A* i / adopted son and actual son m law 
lAh '\ty m| fv the celebrated plnlosopher Maicus 

ml ' Ip /H w Aurelius But Marcus insisted on 

n ^ If /i * sharing power witli his adoptne 

I w “iJ W M 1 /flSTi brother Lucius Verus to whom 

!tS^p«S>-«S!jg^ J MgMpi^ r l»'i— l')l- slaughter in marriage 

rJrnj wy*~Pi Iv iinpcnal 

A 11 /(JiyA j aulhonty was placed m commission 

II /lily V*^ IS-yX^ —an omen of things to come The 

\t [[/ V ) yj^i IV III V* V I emperors acted together as 

kgj t3 iJs consuls did in the dajs of 

■_».- r^- > the Republic There was no format 

nod is] (jftntntfdOi division of duties 

A BAS REC.EF FROM THE V.CLA AL^N. AT ROME qj philosopher CmpCrorS 

The Emscfsf M»fcui AuxI »• «•• • S*c pK loMplwr H« i« hera •«««. la ll< , ^ ,,* * . ‘ , 

cpn.p.nr ai p.< *na R«m« Th« r«u < •! p.< . .i» .»oWi. •( ., Fppmim ku «tu of Romc Aiarcus <\urclius and 

II w.» from ihi f..i<9u< V II* k.i n.p«i«c« • .. J I. k..« uVe .*».« Ik .. wd td Juhan the earlier was much the 

■culp ki c* lo *ao p Ihc i*llcr *• ol I *x * 

Stronger man Both have tcicaleii 

themselves in writings that survive In his boyhood Marcus attracted the attention and favour 
of Hadrian His education and training were complete on all sidis political military literary 
philosophic but philosophy became his passion all the rest was duty The Stoics who had been 
harassed by Ivejo and the Flavian rulers now had llieir revenge fora disciple was on the tlirom 
His book of meditations addressed to himsell (wntten m Greek amid the tunnoil of war on 
the Danube) has been ever since one of (he moral classics of the world Julian desenbed it as 
the aim of Marcus lo imitate the gods to have the fewest possible wautK and to do the grcitcsl 
amount of good to the largest number His reign was on the whole prok-perous though the attacks 
on the empire bv outer barbarians began to presage its final d< tructiun 

I-arly in the reign began one of the ever profitless wars with Paiilua Lutius Verus nominalK 
directed the operations but the credit for success belonged chiefly to a bnllmit oflictr Avidnia 
Cassius After three campaigns peace Was signed in l 06 and the Romans retained some of tlie 
strongholds which had been abandoned by Hadrian Meanwhile German tnbes Jiad been giving 
trouble not so much in the direction of tic Rhine os in that of the Danube Some names not 
noted ill earlier annals those of the Marcomanni the Quadi the Sannatac the Heniiundur; Ur 
Vandals now became names of dread Man> of the provinces Ijmg betwei.n ltal> and the B 1 ick 
Sea were invaded and the barbarians even made tlieir way to the civtcm g lU of Ilalj at Atjuilm 
There was a panic such as had not ansen since the Cimbrians and Teutons appeared m (jWiI 
and the valley of the Po nearly three centuries earlier Both cmjicrors went lo tic Danube In 
169 Verus died on his w ly back to Italy In X75 nflcr eight cimpaigns ami terrible Roman 
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5 peace -was attained The tribes submitted to serious restrictions on thejr liberty But two 
iples were followed which led the Romans into trouble Large misses of the Germans were 
;d within the empire and militarj senice was enjoined not only on these but on the outer bar 
ns The barbarians refused howeier to accept these arrangements as final War summoned 
us afresh to the Danube and he died at Vindobona (Vienna) m i8o Dunng Ins reign others than the 
lans caused senous commotion The Piets m Britain, made violent attacks on the Roman province 
the Maun (Moor«) from Africa invaded Spam The peace of 175 was hastened by news from the 
The hero of the Parthian war Avidius Cassius hearing a rumour of the emperors death 
ired himself emperor but was soon afterwards 1 died by one of his own centurions and the move 
collapsed * 

he evil effects of incessant warfare dunng the reign were aggravated bj the advent of frequently 
:nng pestilences which «enously weakened manj parts of the empire The finances were m disorder 
i Marcus died These misfortunes neutralized to some extent the unwavering endeavours of the 
;ror to secure sound administration and desirable reforms On the whole the influence of tl e 
te perceptiblj declined dunng the reign Marcus acted unwisely when three years before his death 
lade his son Commodus his equal partner then a boy of sixteen years His life exemplifies the " 
lent rebound from a father of lofty punty to a son of foul life But the boys education was noti* 
jether to blame nature had m some respects poorly endowed him Commodus was with Ins father 
a he died His ministers were fortunately soon able to conclude a fairlv favourable peace with the 
anans and he returned to Rome For a short time he was guided by his father s advisers In i8j. 
rred a senous conspiracy promoted by members of his own family Annia Lucilla the sister 01 
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Commodus combined with her cousin Ummidius puadralus to procure Jus ass-issination The appointed 
dssassm missed his stroke Tlie fijJurc was fotloucd by numerous executions of persons guilty and 
innocent including the empress Cnspma who was charged with adultery Commodus went into retire 
ment for tlic enjoyments of a loose life and placed the gosernment in tlic hands of Ptrennis the com 
mandant of the Praetorians an unscrupulous instrument of the emperors caprice and especially of his 
hatred lor the Senate Perennts fell m consequence o( a demand by mutinous legions in Britain enforced 
by an unparalleled deputation of fifteen hundred soldiers to Rome Order in Britain was with difficulty 
restored by Pcrtinax who in later life became emperor Perennis was succeeded by a man as bad 
Cleandcr who shared power over the emperor with Martia the leading concubine and one or two 
chamberlains In ibq Cleandcr fell and was replaced by a man of the same type AemUius Laclus 
Commodus showed more and more signs of insanity On the last night of the year 192 he was murdered 
at the instigation of Luctii'' Maicia and the thief cliambcrlain Eclcctus There was as in the case of 
J\cro and Domitian a damning of his memory {iamnaho memon te) 
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Since the dcatli of Duni tian then, had been orderly succession to the throne each monarch indicating 
his successor But the army had only been kept m good humour by gifts which became more and nioa 
lavish and now anarchy became chronic At first an effort was made as on the death of Domitian to 
renovate the influence of the Senate An aged senator P Helvius Pcrtinax whose grandfather had bctii 
a slave was chosen His career had been distinguisl cd but after less than three months he felt a 
victim to the Praetonans who were outraged by his policy of restoring reasonable government There 
is a fable that the soldiers now formally put up the imjicrial office to auction and knocked it 
down to the hight'^t lidder a senator called Didius JuUanus The only gram of truth in this is 
the fact that no one could reach tie throne without scattering moivcv abundantly among the 
troops The legions in tic provinces hastened to present their candidates N gcr governor of Syria 
secured the allegiance of the East Mbinus legate of Dntain made h mscif independent Tlie legioiis 
of Pannonia who resented the murder of Pertinax put forward their commander L Scptimius Severn 
and he was recognized by tl e Senate After a three montlis reign Julianus was assassinated The 
new ruler was a Strenuous soldier and a hard cliaractcr though 1 c was not without literary educati n 
He was a native of I eptis Magna m northern Afnea and he and other members of Ins family 
sjKikc Latin with an \frican accent Such a man could not be expected to feel much reverence 
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citliLf for Italy or for the Senate His fin>t mcasuie was to disband tlie Pnetonans who lad 
(rigmilly been recruited from Italy oiilj iiid then lUo from the provinces nearest to it A new 
Guar 1 was enrolled for which chosen soldiers from ail the frontier legions were eligible and tims the 
Gu ird became representative of tlic army as a whole Order w is re cstabl si cd m tl c capital guilt> 
men were punished and Pcitinax was IcifeJ Ti en Severus dealt with Niger m tl e Last Tlie contest 
was short and ihc victory of Severus decisive Tl c legions vvl ich defended tl c line of tl e Danube met 
those which kept tl e line of tl c Euj hrates and easily conquered tl cm At the end of 194 Niger was a 
fugitive and was cauglit and killed Stem punishment w is dealt out (0 the cities and potentates who 
lad backed him Severus did not return to ]uro]c till 196 wicn the great city of Byzantium 
fell after a three j ears siege It remained for him to deal with Clodius Albums tl c governor of Bntam 
Severus had quieted him by liolding out to him a pros] ect of succession to tl c tl rone and liad bestowed 
on him the title of Caesar Albmus now took tl cdesgnation of Augustus claim ng tl c empire Hepascd 
overtoGau! and received much support there and from tl c ^\cst generally In February 197 a migl t) 
battle m which tl rce hundred tl ousand men v ere engiged was fought and won by Severus on lie 
plain north of Lugudunum (I )ons) Albmus fell in the fight Severus took lire vengeance on I is sup- 
1 orters and condemned twenty nine senators for tleir alleged sympatly with the j relendcr \s 
another warning to intending rebels 1 e punished the murderers of Commodus and placed 1 iin among 
the divinized emperors {div% imperalons) In tl c same )car Severus went to the East to attack Part) n 
nd did not return till 202 when an cxiaust ng struggle was closed by an unsatisfactory peace Tic 






vantage lay with Rome mainly o«ing to internal dissensions m PartJiia A few peaceful years 
sued but turbulence m Britain called Severus there Some successes won against the barbarians 
lO invaded the province from the north were dearly bought Severus died at Eboracum (York) on 
5 fourth day of February 211 at the age of sixty live He had made as ruler a great advance towards 
i undisguised autocracy which less than a century was to see fully established The anny was obedient 
nng the reign but for this a heavy price was paid More money than ever was spent on the troops 
i the injunction of Severus to hi« sons was to ennch the army Other pnvileges were bestowed 
on it The irregular marnages of the legionanes were further recognized and the campa became but 
ces of exercise the men living a family life in the towns which sprang up near by Severus broke 
:h the old tradition that no legions could be quartered m Italy Such power as had remained 
the Senate was severely restricted The nomination of magistrates and of provincial governors 
ised over entirely to the emperor Rome was rapidly sinking to the rank of an ordinary municipality 
general administration Severus was labonous and upright somewhat after the fashion of Hadrian 
was certainly one of the ablest of the Roman emperors 

The family of Se\ems gave him trouble His mfe Julia Domna was an able and influential 
ly a patroness of literary men and philosophers She was of Synan origin her father having held a 
reditary piie&thood of the god Elagabalus at Emesa She had two sons M Aurelius Antoninus alter 
rds known as Caracalla (a nickname derived from a peculiar kind of garment winch he loved to wear) 
d P Septimius Geta The elder was only twehe years old when in igS he was named Augustus 
i so placed on a nominal equality with his fither In 209 his brother reached the same dignity 
ipenal decrees thereafter ran in the names of tfe three Augusta An unfortunate act of Seicrus 
.s to make Plautiauus the commander of the Praetonans a sort of vice-emperor like Sejanus under 
jenus Caracalla was forced to marry the daughter of Plautianus and hating him for this reason 
rsuaded the emperor to put lum to death as a traitor The two young pnnccs were at enmity long 
[ore their father died He -bad educated them carefully but his last years were darkened by their 
restrained passions Much stnfe was threatened by their respective partisans after their father died 
t when a year had passed Caracalla removed the penl by ending his brothers life There ensued 
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an indiscriminate niissacrc of ill who were supposed to hive supported Geta The histonans declare 
that twenty thousand men and women perished Tlierc siere many notable victims including the 
celebrated lawyer Pipiman md a sister of the emperor Comniodus Getas memory was condemned 
When this occurred to i decciscd emperor or other distinguished victim liis name was erased from all 
inscnptions In the jear 212 Caracilla issued his famous decree whereby according to the ordinary 
stalement all free men within the Roman empire acquired the status of Roman citizens Tins view is 
not quite correct There were certain exceptions and iion-citizcns are found in considerable numbers 
m later times The mmv thousands of municipilitics in the empire were not required to alter their 
internal economy Athens for example kept its institutions unchanged The rest of Caracallas 
history is filled with aimltsa excesses which suggest madness but if the histonan Dio may be believed 
his intellect was acute Lirly in 214 he left Rome for the East and never returned The pretext v\as 
a Parthian war but the operations were neither important nor successful In 2x3 he went to Egypt 
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and deluged Alexandria With blood because it was said some of the inhabitants had jeered at lum In 
April 217 he was assassinated near Cajrhac at the instance of Maennus Ins commandant of t!ic Guard 
He was regretted by the soldiers whom he had won by largess and by free association with them He 
was a great builder Among Ins memon 1 arc the remains of his gigantic baths in Rome and part of 
the great temple of Jupiter at Baalbcl 

Maennus who was like Severus a na ivc of Africa held lis ground as emperor for little more than 
a year He was tlie first wl o Ind never had a scat m the Senate before lie reached the tlironc He 
never visited Rome and tl e concessions I e made to the Senate in the hope of strengthening his position 
h id little effect His efforts to control the army led to his fall Julia Domna Caracalla s mother took 
her own life when her son was killed Her sister Julia Macsa had two daughters ^Julia Soacmias and 
Julia Maiiiaea These tlirtc women all of remarkalle character were intcmul bj Maennus at tlicir 
native place and were able portly by command of wealth to wm over a section of the army stationed 
near by A son of Julia Soaeinias only fourteen years of age was proclaimed emperor He was priest 
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empire m civilizition and in slr..nt,lh was speedy and manifest lliou{,li it did not affect all portions of the 
Roman dominions equally at the same time The j cnod between tlic assassination of Se\erus Alexander 
and the accession of Diocletian in 284 must be passed oatr rapidly The struggles of the numerous 
ephemeral emperors liave little interest for poslenly 

, Ma\immus who succeeded Alexander was the son of a Thrtcian peasant and could only speak Latin 
imperfectly Hts career had been entirely military but lie was in many ways a good representative of 
the army and htted to rule the tnipiie m a soldier s fashion Naturally lie was unpopul ir with the Senate 
m Rome for he rudely brushed it aside He never visited tlie capital He fought watli much success 
against Germ ins and Dacians and bestowed care on the gre it roads all over the empire It is said that 
he confiscated for military purposes the sums set aside previously for maintaining the distnbution of 
food m Rome and for exhibitions there and even robbed the temples of their revenue The Senate 
was ready to favour any opponent of Maximmus who might arise A peasant revolt in Africa caused 
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the murder there of the fmmcial agent (firociira/or) of the cini>cror and the rebels forcixl the governor 
M Antonins Gor ban is to 1 ccome i prelcniUr to the throne He w is a noble i f high descent now in 
advanced life and took Ins son as colic igue Tlic Senate gladly gave iccogiiit on and tl ere vvasslaughtir 
m Romo of fnends of Miximinus This meant a dea lly conlliet between him and tlie Senate Tlic legion 
which garnsoned \fnca rerajmed 1 >y al to Maxuninus and the younger Gonlunus was killed his father 
took Ills own life The Senate j roinplly «ct up a pair of new emperors Puj itnus and Balbilfus who 
should govern with tie aid of a senatorial committee of twentv members The resjwnse to the 
Senates deman 1 tor aid was astonishing for the Italv if tlw age \t the outset Moximinus 
seemed to hol 1 the game m 1 is hands but Ins chances ebbed away till lie was killed by las own men 
while besiegmo \quiloia \ short time aftcrw urds the I*raelonans replaced tlic two sciutonal cmiicrors 
by a boy of thirteen a third Gordnnus son of the younger of the two Gonham who had been nominal 
rulers for a short sjnee earlier m tie year Tins third Gordianus manitamcd his ground in spile of 
new pretenders lor six years and died at the lion Is of mutinci^ while in tl e Last m 344 owing to a new 
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«ar «ith Pcreia I’lul/ppus The Irabian «Jio suecteded made t liisty peace lulh Persia and 
proceeded to meet the dingers that were impending in the West 

The >car 23S is memorable os tint in vbhich the Goths became for the first time a real pen! to the 
Roman Empire In that y ear tiicy made Ihcir first passage of the Dinube Often rolled bach they e\’cr 
returned and m the end contnfauted more than any other foes to the break up of the empire Ounng 
the rest of the thud century A d we find them taking to the sea and ravaging the coasts of a large part 
of the Mediterranean also pouring their hordes across tile Roman frontiers penetnting the passes of 
the Alps and Balkans and pissng into Asia Minor Philippus denied to tlic Goths the subsidies 
they had received from preceding monarchs They swept o\er the proMnccs to the south of the Danube, 
and the legions in 248 set up a new cmiwor Dcaus who prrcccdcd to attack Italy and defeated and 
killed Pbibppus m the following year For twenty ycua* strenuous conllicts with the Goths followed 
fought within the dominions of the empire But for the fact that Deciuv ind most of tlic rulers who 
followed were staunch fighters the empire must haee been irretrievably sluttercd The military 
capacity of Deems did not save him from disaster His final defeat and death were due in pirt to the 
treachery of one of his ofiicers IrcbomanusCallus who assumed the impcnal nulhonty with the consent 
of the legions on the Danube abandoned the struggle with the Goths agreeing to pay them blackmail 
and hastened to Rome {251) Two years later he pcndied During this eri of confusion the whole 
framework of the empire was disorganized 

Deems had adop^lcd as Ins assistant in tl c government on its ciad side Valerian who was governor of 
Ractia and lllyncum Th'' earh dcith of Deems put an end to the arranguneiit Valerian had been 
summoned by Trebonumis to help him against Aenulianus When both mals had disapjxiarcd Valerian 
ascended the throne and associated w ith himself hts sun Gallitnus (253} Tiie new emperor was sixty tl rcc 
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'ears of age a man of noble rank and hjgJi character who strove manfully to restore unity and good 
idmmistration The times were too hard for him To conciliate the Senate and the army at once was 
mpossible tlic fate of some immediate predecessors might have warned Valerian not to attempt it 
memies were pressing on many frontiers On the Danube the Goths were a perennial trouble on the 
?bine the ^iamanni and the Franks For the first time since the age of Augustus and Mark Antony 
he empire was formally divided into two spheres of government Valerian took the East GaJIienus 
lie West Gallienus had energy but it was intermittent He was however supported by good 
ifhcers who gained successes against the barbarians The Alamanm caused a great panic by invading 
Ltaly but the> were defeated near Milan and again at Aquae Sextiae (Aix en Provence) The 
joths were checked by the future emperor Aurehan The Franl s crossed tTje Rhine and earned their 
naiauding force through Gaul into Spam wlucli they ravaged for years The troops in Africa also 
lad to contend against hordes of Moors and other invaders The attacks of the barbarians now 
cached the v er> heart of Roman civihaation The intenor of the empire was without mihtary force 
ind if the legions left the frontiers to pursue the foes who had slipped through between the fortresses 
they only gave opportunities to fresh enemies About the same time Scythians from ‘Southern Russia 
passed into Asia Minor not for the first time in history and devastated its fairest provinces The 
Persians also raided it from the line of the Euphrates and some eastern distncts were severed from the 
impire In 260 their king Sapor made a sensational capture of the emperor Valenan A romantic 
jpisode followed The noble city of Palmyra had grown m wealth and strength under Roman rule and 
aer general Odaenathus was able to afford to the East that protection against Persia which Romans were 
too weak to supply Odaenathus was recognized as a pnnee by Galhenus 

Amid all the miseries of barbanc invasions the empire also suffered bitterly from internal strife 
In the ten years from 260 to 270 a crowd of pretenders sprang up and disappeared In 259 Postumus 
governor of the Gaulish provinces was made an independent ruler by his troops They conquered 
Colonia Agrippmensis (Cologne) and killed there a son of Galhenus who had been made Augustus 
— that is partner m the impenal power Postumus was acknowledged by Britain and Spain and held 
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the left bank, of the Rhine tor six jears Galhcnus could not attempt to take \engtance for Uie murder 
of his son and then the operations though considerable were indecisive Postumus disajipcarcd m 
the customary manner by mihfiry treachery In 208 Gallienus who had had to face penis on tlie 
Danube not only from the Goths but from the legions and the inusliroom emperors wliom tJiey from time 
to time supported met his death at Milan where he was besieging a new pretender He was a victim of 
a military conspiracy The soldiers condemned his raemory and raised to power M Aurelius Claudius 
surnamed Gothicus because of ins success in fighting the Goths In 26S he met a host of Alarcomanm 
and other German tnbes who liad come over the Brenner pass and defeated them with much slaughter 
bv the Lago di Garda In the following jear it is said three hundred and twenty thousand Goths and 
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allied warriors passed the Danube and spread over the lands to the south and used slops for the attack 
on some places among them Thcssalonica and Cyzicus Claudius inflicted heavy loss on a portion of 
them at Naissus fSisch) on the Morawa He was engaged in pursuing scattered detachments of the 
eneniv at a lime when both barbarians and Kumans were suflenng scverclj from pesliltnct. and tic turn 
self succumbed to it at Sirmium on the Danube Claudius practicillj removed senous jjenl from the 
Easteni Goths (Ostrogoths) for a centurj Huge aumbers had perished on the battle held or by disease 
Masses of pn oners were set to till the waste lands of the Danubiaii region and their flocks and herds 
helped to equip farms for Ihcir con lucrors Oaudius was in ever) resjKCt one of the vtrj best ol the 
emperors He was followed by another doughlv lighter Aurclian who had long held a prominent place 
among the officers of the empire a strong man with a greater j ower of maiiilaining military discipline 
than an> emperor hii pos essed since the duth of Septimius beverus He was confronted bv a fresh 
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and formtdablc alliance ol barbanans in which the Western Goths (Visigoths) and Vandals had a pnn 
cipal share After muting them successfully m the held Aurdian dealt with them by diplomacy Dacia, 
conquered by fraj'in once flourishing but now depressed after tlurty or forty years of incessant attneks 
by uncivilized foes was made over to the Goths nnd the Danube definitely became the line of separation 
between them and the Komans Then Aurthan Ind to turn to Italy A fresh combination of German 
tnbcs appeared in the valley of the Po and crushed i strong Roman force but Aurchan destroyed the 
barbanans near Pavia 

Tor file finie being flic safety of fjic /ronfiere <o file north seemed assured Baf f/ic very evrstence of 
the ancient city of Rome which Romans loved to call etcma! had been repeatedly threatened in 
recent years To give confidence x\urclian began the great walls of which many portions remain to 
this day His chief task was now to restore the unity of the empire OdacnaUius of Palmyra had won 
great fame in the East and had been able to saze control of Egypt nominally as representative of the 
Romans He was murdered and his widow Zcnobia ruled in the n uiic of her son Slie is one of the 
great feminine figures of history — a woman of immense intcllrctual ibilily great personal attractivtiicss 
and remarkable culture being a splendid linguist and an ac mphshed student of Greek philosojihy and 
Christian theology By a fortunate stroke a Roman officer Probus who afterwards became emperor, 
was able to wm back Egy pt for Aurelian Tlie emperor went to the East to attack the PalmyTcne power 
and was hailed with enthusiasm x\fter protracted oiwralions and during a « ege of Palmyra the queen 
Zenobia was captured and peace made on terms not severe But the citizens of Palmyra rebelled tho 
town was stormed and a huge massacre ensued (273) adisisfcr from which it never recovered Zenobia 
was exhibited in the emperor s triumph at Rome Tlicn Aurchan s fame and liis vigour enabled him to 
put down the mdqiciiilent rulers who for many years liad held their ground m Caul and the Ucst Tlie 
year 274 marks tlip date at which general peace and unity were attained Parts of tlie West were in 
possession of barbarian invaders these were all reclaimed Aurchan mented the title given to him of 
' Restorer of the Woilil llis efforts to secure intcmil order and to put down the innumcrible abuses 
incidental to an era of confu'ton were strenuous and well conceived and partially successful In 275 tins 
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great emperor uas m Tlirace preparing for an expedition against Persia He was killed by officials who 
had reason or thought they had rca<^Qti to expect punishment at his hands This crime seems to have 
paraljsed the arm> and the senators were actually for the first and only time requested by the soldiers 
to appoint a new ruler They cho^e one who as they thought would allow them to rule m his name— 
M Claudius Tacitus an old man of distinction but lacking m what was most needed military capacity 
The pnde of the Senate had a speedy fall Their emperor went to Asia Minor to encounter a swarm of 
barbarians among them Goths and Alani They had entered the land on pretence of having been 
summoned by Aurelian to aid him m the campaign against Persia It seems that Tacitus enraged tlie 
soldiers by paying a section of tlie barbanans to retire and they slew him after a reign of a few months 
He was replaced by a very capable general M Aurelius Probus who had b’een a principal helper of 
Aurehan and was a worthy successor (276) The death of Aurelian excited the barbanans on the fron 
tiers to new efforts but their strength was broken and they were subdued without extreme difficulty 
Probus too was plagued by aspirants to power especially m the western provinces which had often 
since the death of Pertinax tal en an mdependent course against those who were elsewhere obej-ed as 
legitimate emperors Probus kept 
the peace when he could and em 
ployed the army m road making 
and other works of public utility 
as had been the custom m earlier 
days This policy and perJiaps 
what was regarded as excessive de 
ference to the Senate induced the 
legionaries to kill lum at Sirmium 
on the Danube at a moment when 
Carus a new pretender confronted 
him (282) Carus after some sue 
cesses against Persia disappeared 
m the same manner Of his two 
sons to wiiom he had given the 
title Augustus the elder Nume 
nanus penciled m the East by the 
treachery of his own father in law 
Aper the chief of the Praetorians 
(283) He found an avenger in 
the captain of the bodyguard C 
Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus 
whom we call Diocletian He 
executed Aper with his own hand 
and led the eastern army to the 
Danube having been declared em 
peror by his men The younger 
son of Carus named Carnius ad 
vanced from the west against 
Diocletian and only succumbed 
after a desperate contest fought bv 
the river Margus (Alorawa) After 
disposing of anotlier rival Dio 
cletian addressed himself to the 



enormous task of giving stabilitv 
to the empire and his success was 
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emperor was to be quite patcnll) all in all The Roman Senate was to sink at last into the rank of 
tlie municipal council of a cilv controlling a rc.tnctc(l area round it and diffenng from oti cr cities 
chiellj in Its glorious hiotorj \ council coinpoMid mainly of new fanglcil impcnal oflicers would become 
wliat the Senate had been — tf c adviaurj body and auxiliary of the ruler Law had tended more and 
more to dcrue from the emperor it was now to dense from him solely His infinite power could only 
be exercised through a cost Iiost «1 subordinates tie empire was therefore covered by an tnornious 
network of burtaucracj ever growing more ctinplcx Tlic emperor was hedged round by the glamour 
of an oricntahted court Lunuchs uid cliambcrluns sow {>la 3 cd a pnncijiaJ part in the government 
Society was irinsfoniitd b> the ojuratKn of a universal system of taxation pnncipally based on 
ll c lequisition for the treasury of a portion of 11 e fruits of the land The magistrates and coui cils ol 
the towns had for their cl lef function that of guarantors to tl e empire of the dues uiipose-d on iJ c area 
of the CIVIC estates The ofiice of niunteqal senator become hereditary and even compulsory when i ot 
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inherited for the emperor must ha\e a hold on the local men of proi>crty in order tliat liis revenue might 
be assured Tlie tillers of the soil must also be bound to it as scrip (rolom) lest land sliould produce 
nothing for the exchet^ucr The social grades tended to be rigidly fixed and severe laws punishi-d 
those who (in the words of an imperial enactment) were unwilling to be what they were born to be 
NevertJieless the local senators and (he (o/om dwindled in number The stream ol voluntary gifts 
which had distinguished the muniapalitics in the earlier days dned up rapidly after the age of the 
Seven Literature and the arts went backwards Gimiption and oppression gr».w apace even under 
emperors of good intent 

Diocletian was of sturdy upn„ht character with a talent for orguiizatiun and for the gcivcmment 
of men For the first time smcv. the dajs of Augupius a new sdicme of administration was con 
structed based not hkc tliat of Augustus on i pretenUtd Jove for onciLiit lonns but on fnnW 
autocracy The plan recognized the gulf which separitcd ihc eastern ''idc of the empire from the 

western Eacli division was to be pLaccil under an Augustus but tiiu two tjually authorin-d 

emperors were to act in harmony and all orders were to run in both names Of course two jiaralkl 
staffs of ofliccrs were needed Eadi Augustus was to have under Inin a Caesar as his 
assistant and destined successor When an Augustus died tfie sunivor would ipj-omC a nc-w 
Caesar In this way the succession to the throiu. would I «. s(v i Ik I uidmihtirj revolutions obviated 
The old provinces were greatly subdivided so that it would be less ea^^ f>r a e mmaiuler to assert a 
claim to be emperor Military command was divorced from civil aiitiiorily \ iit« mobile arm) 
composed of troops which were nommdly household roguneuts was ere ileJ in « rder to avoid the 
hazard of leaving frontiers unprotcctc 1 by the removal of kgi ms m time of war I inaiiee was thoroughly 
reorganized and steps vieie taken to remedy Uic long borne gigantic iniscJiit/ < f ^ dtpitcialtd eiirrent) 

A great evidence j f Diocletian s pas ion for regulatien is his celebrated idiet living the prieis at which 
commodities were to be sold in cv try part of hts dmiimons 

In 2b6 the new emptier adopttvl as his roUiaguc Mavijiuanus (Ma-vjmian) He re trvid the Lu>l 
IS his special sphere leaving to Moxinuan the ^^cst To give a toueli < f su| cr hum unty to their olTicc 
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he took tiie title Jovius to himseU and ga\e to MaMiman that of Herculius In 293 Galenas was 
appointed Caesac under Diocletian and Constantins ChVjius under Maxwniaw, the iotmei to supervise 
III>ncum the Danubian provinces Alacedonia Greece and Crete, the latter to look after Gaul and 
Britain Each of the Caesars was connected with his Augustus by marriage and bj formal adoption 
Both were able officers but of icry different fibre Galeriushad been an Illynan shepherd, and retained 
the roughness of Jiis origin Constantms also an Illynan was of noble birth and a man of culture 
Fighting on the frontiers went on almost without intermission, but under the new regime was not so 
fraught with penl as before Year after year the barbarians were crushed we are told, with mucli 
slaughter Some formidable tribes were exterminated Yet fresh swarms were always ready for the 
attack The scheme of defence was thoroughly revised old fortresses were strengthened and new 
bulwarks created Following the precedents set by Agrippa Marcus Aurelius and others, great masses 
of barbarians especially Germans were settled within the empire on lands left desolate by the general 
decline of well being which they held on condition of military service Thus a large body of Franks 
was planted in nortliern and eastern Gaul there were also great settlements in the Danubian provinces 
Italy and elsewhere The Roman army had been recruited from barbaric races for many generations 
but service had then been a Romanizing agency Now the barbarians, and especially the Germans 
were to barbarize the army In the latter half of the fourth century the Germans became the pre 
dominant element, and the safety of the empire often depended on a German commander m chief 
While the barbarians dragged down the culture of the empire which they penetrated and served, they 
entertained a pathetic admiration for the civilization which they could not themselves acquire 
The new ‘ Tetrarchy as w e may call tlic four great officers of state under the scheme of Diocletian 
had to crush some menacing pretenders The most serious conflict was with Carausius origmallj 
commander of a fleet charged with the duty of protecting the coasts of Gaul and Britain against 
attacks of pirates In the East Diocletian was able to annex again some districts which his predecessors 
had lost He seems to have mented the tnumph which he celebrated in 302 for peace between the 
great Eastern and Western empires was not broken for fifty years 
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It was at this period that Cliriatianity firt exercised a powLrful influence on Roiran politics There 
had been conflicts between Christians and the empire from Neros time onwards but they liad been 
intermittent and local rather than genera! The exclusiveness of the Christian creed as compared with 
the pagan beliefs somctuncs placed a man s duty as a Christian at variance with his duty is a citiien 
in cases where, he might be required to recognize the. gods of the state On the wIioIl, rulers had been 
anxious to avoid the strife The celebrated letters of Phny to Trajan about the Christians of Bithjnia 
in the early years of the second century arc an indication amoiifmany of this /act CJinstians became 
more numerous in public life doubtless by connivance of the authorities The pious tradition of the 
Church exaggerated greatly the extent of the persecutions TJie most serious had occurred m the short 
reign of Deems About 297 Diocletian declared war on the faith that was threatening to pcrnitate the 
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empire though as yet it could claim as adherents but a fraction of the whole jiopulition Christians 
were declared incapable of public service and the ofliciifs of the churches were harassed and their 
property assailed There were many mulMS whose sufferings caused amud revolt m severil jUccs 
Tlicse measures were far tnore severely earned out on the eastern side of the cnipire by DtocU Inn and 
Gatenus than by Maximian and Constanlius in the \\esl 

In 305 Diocletian being sick resigned hu. aulhontj at \icatncdu ui Ihthjnu which had been his 
real capital and retired to that magniliccnt palace which he built at his native town Salonae 
(Spalato) on the Dalmatian coast Sjicndid remains 0/ it still exist \t the same time Mavimian 

resigned in MiUn .which was now rapidly becoming an imjenal citj Ihe two Laesirs Cialcrms 

and Constantins now took rank as Augusli ami Dioehtnii ajjvjmlcd two mw Cai'^vr' 
Maxiinmus Daia a nephew of Gakrms forthclast and 1 lavnis \ ilcriiis Seviruv for the W cst The 
change jxis-a'd ofT praciablj hui tnniJdi was at hand A Viaror so aflir the ildaali<n of Diielelian 
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Constantiiu diul hkt, Scplimms Scvcms a.t \ork The soldiers there declared Ills son Coiislaiititius 
wjjom vre call Constantine to be Ins successor Here was tlie evd once more tliat (he old emperor 
had thougjjt to esoraze Constantine was son of Constaritius and Helena bul his parents 'vere 
perhaps never really wedded He had resided Ioi»{, at the eastern court \iixious to escape civil 
War Galenas temponzed and m the mLanlime Constmilinc strengtl tned his position m Gaul and 
Britain Then came a fresh revolution at Home wlrcn. the Senate and tl e Iractorians designated as 
Catsar Maxcntius the son o( Maxunian who iiad married a daugliter of Galtrius Maxtntms was 
a man of poor natural quality but a favounto with the soldiers m Italy An attempt by Stverus (he 
legitimate Augustus of tie West to suppress Vaxcntius faded and he lost his life Galcnus 
also marched to Italy but Iclt too weal to attack Rome and so called from his retirement Diocletian 
to set right the time that had got out of 3omt The result was that a new Augustus Licinius was 
nominated for the West But Maximian proved disloyal Proceeding to Gaul he vieddtd his 
daughter to Constantine and alter some mincatepfottinff declared liimite}/ Augustus in tliasplicre 
of Constantine but was betrayed by his followers and died by 1 is own hand (310) About this time 
Constantine won great victories on the frontier against German tribes and took up his residence at 
the-^ity of Trevin (Treves) It had been almost ruined n the stnfc hut was now rebuilt and adorned 
by noble buddings of which some splendid relics are still preserved A fresh complication followed 
Maxmimus Daia assumed the honours of an \ugustus In 311 GaJenus surrounded by embarrass 
merits died One of his last acts was to vvithdravv his enactment aga nst the Cfinstians Tlie empire 
was once more dsraembered and a struggle followed between the nvals for its control 

Constantine leagued himself wUhLicinius to whom he betrothed his half sster Constantia While 
he was to (ii«pose of Vaxentius Licinius was to get nd of Maximinus Daia The support given to 
Maxentius which was surprisingly strong in spite of b s tyrannical conduct was largely due to tie 
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CHRISTIAN MARTliRS IN THE CATACOMBS 


Tha MlaCemba ol the Ural Ch *l ana were c'ebablr na> moc« than maia (avaa (o wh ch iha Chnallana went Ut und alu bad vtirah p n 
tlmaa cl paraaeul on Tha i»na rapraaanta a lalar data whan temba had bean hawn nut »[ iha reah The laat r aa a r be ni perlermad 
over the bed ea cl two Chr at ana peaa bly v el ma ei paaaacu on 

resistance of Italy to the new system of ta\atioii which swept away the last remnants of its old privileged 
position in the empire After a severe contest m which Christian sympathy was with Constantine 
Italian pride succumbed at the great battle of the Milvian bridge near Rome in 312 when Maxentius 
fell Africa and Spam had acted with Ma\cntius but now yielded to the conqueror Constnntine 
after a short stay in Rome which he treated with moderation met Licmius at Milan in the winter 
between 312 and 313 About this tune Diocletian died having held aloof from recent movements 
Maximinus Daia was a rough and pa^ionate man a devotee of the heathen faith who started afresh 
the persecution of Christians which Galerius had stayed It was a natural result of the p{>htical 
situation that m 313 Constantine and Ltcinius issued at Aldan the famous edict of toleration for 
Christianity After having dallied for a while Maximinus mide a dasJi for the Danube regions and 
attacked Licinms not far from Adriaiiople with a force more than double tliat of his enemy 0 ut he 
was beaten and chased into Asia Minor where he died Licinius earned out a senes of cruel executions 
removing persons of imperial family with many high officials All connected with the two original 
August! of Diocletian s constitution were now dead It only remained for Constantine and Litunus to 
seek the arbitrament of war After great but not entirely decisive battles in Tlirace the two made peace 
Licinius resigning all territory in Europe exceptmg Thrace and some regions adjoining it Constantine 
declared lus two sons Crispus and Constantinus his successors while Licimus appointed bis son of the 
same name as heir apparent Six years peace only served as preparation for a gigantic struggle m 
which roughly speaking the whole forces of the West were marshalled against those of the East as at 
Phavsalus Philippi and Actium three and a half centuries earlier In 323 war broke out and was waged 
both on land and on sea Constantine won decisive victones both naval and military and m 3^4 
overcame the enemy s last efforts in Asia Minor 

The ancient world was once more under a suigte ruler But the very moment of victory was clouded 
by crime Constantine who before had seen in mercy the best policy now went the way of Licinius or 
rather surpassed him for Ins wrath fell not only on Licinius whom In. had sworn.to spare but on his 
own son Crispus, who had done him splendid service not only against Licnnus but against barbaric 
foes on his wife Eausta and on some of his chief fnends TJiese crimes are among the deepest 
mysteries of history 
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One result of recent events was the “ conversion ” r . . ^ 

adoption of tlio famous •' Labarum ’ as te favonntc dLme"l“ by h. 

stantmo s death m 337 and a quarter of a century after the batik C»n 

Eusebtus revealed to an tgnorant „„rld the careMly kept score bat r i ™" 
his attack on Mavcntius by a vision in tile sky of T cross ivitb tl 1 had been inspired in 

conquer (/„ ,.,a „g„o unces). and on another mieasioX the Tl T 

Constantine tolerated paganism tvhere it was strong but cradnaM Himself At first 

tion fed more and more mercilessly, not on pagans alone te ouT «'!!»* Pcrsccu 

with which the emperor tor the time being cha^ to be' Tu”" 

dogma became the equivalents of de- _ disagreement about belief Deflnitions ot 


clarations of war, and divisions among 
those who all professed to know the 
mind of Christ produced the dire effects 
of secular quarrels The extraordinary 
spectacle was presented at the Council 
of Nicaea (Nice) of an unbaptized ruler, 
who was not even a "catechumen.** 
determining by his influence decisions 
about the faith Ecclesiastics now 
became the most potent among polili 
Clans It IS the misfortune of the 
historian of politics to see mainly the 
bad results of the official recognition of 
Christianity The dev elopments cannot 
here be pursued m detail We can 
only observe that disputes like those 
between the followers of Arms and 
those of Athanasius shook the ancient 
world from its centre to its circum 
ference and have left deep scores on 
the society of to day in some lands 
It may be noted that whereas the 
educated class in the time of Julius 
Caesar was sceptical tiirough and 
through It gradually passed into re 
ligious belief in the second century 
Philosophy also Stoicism and the 
Neoplatonic school became more and 
more religious and there was a 
marked drift in paganism towards ^ 
monotheistic views New cults spread 
from east to west some of which like that of Mithra were for 
Christian creed 
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a time serious rivals of the 


For twelve years after he attained sole power Constanhn.. 
enjoying a recovery from the disasters of the antecedent tune He peaceful and 

among the barbarians He developed the constitution of Diocletian dissensions 

tmguish tlie work of the two He also settled huge numbers of h-,ri ' >s often difficult to dis- 
great achievement of the later period was the estabhsliment in aan nf '^dhin the empire His 

tium) as the capital of the empire It had long been obvious that the ^"tinojile (tiie older B>zan- 

was over Recent rulers had resided m it but little rmm fh ° Rome as an imperial city 

become ot ,e. impOTtooce tboo Mcomcil.R B..by„:r,b.~ 
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Dimilie ISyiinliuiii had Irom lU uiiBiuo iiositlcin, been one of the treat cities of history its choic 
by Constantine as Ins capital profonndly influcncul Uie destiny of Luropo and Asia It was callc 
the new lioinc Constantine died at Nicomcdia In 337 haling rcciiml baptism just before deal! 
In him an undoubtedly great emperor passed awiy 

Constantine s three sons Constantine Constantins ind Constans shared tlie Roman world bet\\cci 
tliem, but as colleagues not as separated governors A great crime signahred their accession Most o 

the other male members of the liousi 
of Constantine the Great c\ccptWc 
the future emperor Julian and In 
brolJier GaJJus were murdered by the 
soldiers perhaps at the instance of 
Constantins Constantine II ruler of 
the western provinces attacked Con 
Stans but was defeated and killed bj 
fiini near Aquilcia in 340 so tliat 
Constans ruled the whole West Con 
stantius II m the Last was long 
occupied by a Persian war Irj 350 
he received the news that Constans 
had been forced to suicide by con 
spirators wlio put in his place a 
high officer of German birth named 
Magnentms The calamity illustrates 
the penis that were menacing because 
tlie Germans m Roman service could 
not be denationalized 

Unlike his father Constantins was 
from tlie first a vvliolc hearted adherent 
of Christianity but inclined to iti 
Arian form He was also a devotee 
of autocracy surrounded by stiff 
court!) cemnoriral His real desire 
for good government w is not matched 
by Capacities which would have helped 
him to control Uiu ever increasing 
hordes of rapacious ofliciafi Consian 
tius had to face not only Alagnentius 
but other aspirants to the throne 
Magncntius who utilized anti \rian 
feeling to 'mine extent rai«td i huge 
host of Gaufb and Germans and 
penetrated to tin. Danube In Sep 
'** ' leinber 351 w is finiglit one of the 

most desperate bittks of the Roman am als at Mur.1 {now 1 szck) Constantins won and his rival 
escaped to A juileia but on all sides support fell awa> from him ami he made for Gaul He died bj 
his own band nearly two years after the battle of Mursa llic prestige of the house of Coiislanline 



THE DEFEVT OF MAXENTIUS AT THE MILVIAN DRIDCr 
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Tlie deicftl eif Masen ue by Cyne «n nc aC Sana RuWa cnaihea * r «ve* 
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was slill a powerful weapon against prcltudirs 

Constans left no. hildrcn and ConMantius had no heir Only two young men of his luni^o remained 
the brothers Gallus and Jiihaiius (Julian) nephews of the great Constaiitinc G illus who had lived 
in exile was nominated Caesar and wedded to the emperors siaiir before the fall of M igncntius 
Unforfunaftlv Gallus wJio was to rule the eastern pirtirn if the empire w is rough j assionatc 
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been scverelv educated aa a Chnafau afd L te4er„tVp™redt ^ " “’ had 

tile eulture of Greek plulosophj „„h a eiew to iJtonne (he'd/ d "’ “”“1“““ ‘>> embrace 
ardent student and at Athens had had for contemporaries t L m f f *>'“ tn 

Gregorj of Naziaurus and Basil the Great His dr^ of skarm T “n '"''•'ts 

empress Eusebia "ho induced her husband to bring Juhan .nour^aTMiTa^-fc/” 
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there had been much fighting on the German frontier conducted on the Roman .,a i , n 

commandants These made a dangerous plot to destmy Coustanhus bu^Tras dto^md 4 
Julian was presented to the army as Caesar md mamed the emperor s sister Helena T""! 

Diocletian m strengthen ng tJie frontier defences was now crumblmg to pieces and ba banan te''” 

often pouring through the gaps between the fortresses Julian an untried man was t 

dangers on the Rhine as nominal commandant with no personal prestige to curb hi .nt 1“" 

ordinates and no honest support from the emperor In these difficult and Pvrr„ i / intriguing sub 

Julian shoiied marked soldierl, qualities andhad a uondcHuI success In hv c c clmL "ah 

lace of affairs m .1 c « cs, llcamU.ile Cons.au, lus „as fulls cmplojed ou the Zut t d , 

u.th Pemia Uh.lc he »as lu Is, a troops „ Gaul „„„slv proclaimed Juhai. fugus.u, bc“u“o 

Cons, a.., ms ordered a portion of, hem .o set o„, for. he Pemianuar (360) fn Sorember Ifi, Cons.mhm! 
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died of 1 fe\cr in Cilicia Tfins a 
for the tliione, winch was about 
to break out with doubtful prospects 
for Julian was avoided and he was 
recognized without diflicultj as cm 
pcnir 

1 or the second time a devoted 
student of piuIosopJiy mlcd the ancient 
world I ike Marcus Aurelius, Julian 
wav, steeped in ideas that were Greek 
rather than Ifoman The older cm 
peror favoured Stoicism tlic jouiiger 
the Neoplatonic system much m vogue 
in his time But with many merits 
Julian was a smaller man than his 
predecessor He earned simphcitj of 
hfe to tlie point o! a monkish affecta 
lion His talents were not equal to 
(he csceution of Ins numerous benevo 
lent schemes for the mending of the 
world vet his short tenure of power 
entitles him to IiIqIi praise The 
worst aspects of him were connected 
with Ins restoration of paganism Of 
the many salutary reforms projected 
bv Juhin some were earned out 
The court was cleared of intriguers 
and us onentalKm banished 1 imnci il 
burdens were much relieved and many 
j gncvancts redressed On the whole 
tht. world had reason to mourn uhtn 
m the middle of June jhj Juhan 
met a soldiers death m a war with 
J’ersn 

Julian s diini'c ushend in in evil 


lime Jovian chosen by the armv concluded a thirty jears truce with I\rsu bv wiucii much 
Roman territory was abmdoned Early m }54 he was found dead possiblv by the band of 
om ansious to avenge what was deemed to c Romes disgrace The soldiers rcjiHced him b> 
Vaientiiuan son of iman who had nsen from H t ranks to high cnamand and Vileiitiniao is'ocntcd 
with hnnscU as Augustus liis brother Valcns who look charge of tlic cistern section of the 
empire Hen pagani--m was to make a dcspainng effort under the leadership of Ihocopius a lelatue 
of the house of Constantine who was aided l>v rontmgents of Goths \fltr a rhe picnd career lie "a' 
defeated and executed m M iv 3(16 

Roth rulers distinguished themseKcs on the whole b\ their iiioderitum in dealing with the pap.ans 
and with the Christian factions Valcntinian uidcavourcil to check the e\tr loniin ir\ iiicreise of the 
monks IS detiimcntal to the Ctiurdi and the realm alike The claim of the lie ad of the Roman Christi in 
coininum t3 to ascc(j<lanc} beg in t« be troublesome to the motiarch in Rome itself mleanl dissinsnns 
were constant the election of Dviinsus as bishop m 36S was aeconipanud h^ much lighting and 1 s 
of life The two imperial brothers were at one m Iheir earnest strivings after reform and m tlxir anviel) 
to Slav the empire s now rapid dteay Tlie sclthment of Gciinaijs f \Iainanni) in tlic v ille^ < f the 1 ’ ) 
and of tlie \ isigoilis in Fliiaec were intended to jmet the need f r rej eoplii g wastid lands but the 
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r'-tncdy was worst, than the disease The restlessness of the barbanans and their pressure to settle witbm 
the Roman dominions as enemies if they could not do so as friends became greater than ever The 
misery affected almost ev cry region in the length and breadth of the empire 

Valentiman died in 375 leaving a son Gratian now sixteen years old to succeed him But the 
German influence m the army joined him with a four year old brother afterwards known as Valentinnn II 
Viter struggling with difficulties in Asia Valens was overwhelmed in a most disastrous battle in 378 
near Adriinople when a great Roman army was At down by barbarians almost to the last man 
Gratian wisely chose as partner m the government the able genera! 0/ Spanish origin whom we know as 
Theodosius the Great If anyone could stem the tide of invadm^ and triumphant barbarians it would 
be this man The fonnal suppression of heathenism was the work of these two rulers Theodosius 
took command on the eastern side In 383 Gratian while engaged against the German invaders was 
killed by one of his generals acting in the interest of a strong pretender in the West Magnus 
Maximus Strife between Christian factions entered as usual into the contest Finally after huge 
operations ^laximus was suppressed by Theodosius (38S) who remained in Italy several years to 
set Western affairs m order so far as might be In 391 he left the charge of the West to \ alentinian 
with the aid of a Frankish general Arbogastes who after a brief space killed his chief and set up as 

emperor a certain Eugenius a former - - 

teacher of rhetoric A colossal 
battle took place in 394 near the 
eastern frontier of Italy On both 
sides the forces consisted largely 
of barbarians Arbogastes com 
manded for Eugenius On the 
part of Theodosius a large body of 
Goths fought and one of hts principal 
officers was the celebrated Stilicho 
A subordinate commander was 
Alaric destined to be the destroyer 
of Rome Eugenius was utterly de 
feated and met his dcatli In the 
early daya of the year 395 Theo 
dosius died at Milan leav mg behind 
him bis young son Hononus as 
Augustus and Stilicho as the 
greatest of liis servants M ith Theo 
dosius died the empire as hitherto 
known As Gibbon says The 
genius of Rome expired with Theo 
dosius His fame serv ed to secure 
the quiet succession of his two young 
sons Arcadius and Hononus as 
emperors respectively of the East 
and of the M est Arcadius was but 
eighteen years of age Hononus 
tleven The administration of affairs , 
was now actually divided into two ^ 
pheres for unfriendly relations be refuses Theodosius \dmissio;j to church 

tween the two rulers aggravated the 1.. nfiea he m.«. e. The...i.n .. «<.! ed .h. n-eed*. .Wd 

calamities of the empire The "O w .am cd cku h «< ejX «( r «« e »en.nce When TV«odo. «». 

, , ‘ er «f «t he C. hed el of M Uo Vmb Me efu^d h cn o r Vou !.»« mJ « «d 

fonner CO operation between joint D.vd»hecliDe a> ee heeh. pen <n « he en MOfi ~leii Theoto. U» mede 
-cnijltrors W is gone h. D.e d h«I bee« , ol .dJ . y .. well .. mp d. 
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powblc with A] iric who hatl i^rcil tliflicuUy m supporting his army in i ri\'if,ed land His ^rtat dcsu 
was for some imiitrial office which would enable him to fcul Ins men In 409 he inarclicd again o 
Komt and blotkadud it Tins time he set up a new emperor, Attains m whose interest he cainpaignti 
against Honorius But tins puppet was soon dethroned and AUric made Ins third march on Konu 
which was reduced to the direst ivlremity of famine — eren, it is said to cannibalism On the 141! 
of August, 410, the gates were secretly opened Blunder and ill forms of barbarity were rife fo 
d ijs , but Alaric was compelled by want of means of subsisltijce to withdraw his force, and soon aftc: 
died at Conseiitn m soutlurn Italy 

Ihc sack of Rome produced a reverberation throughout the world Bag ins accounted for it tin 





flouting of the ancient gods \Vc still possess a history of Konie written by Orosiu^ at the instigation of 
Augustine to prove that disasters as great hid befallen tin. Komans when their gods were beln-vi-d to 
protect tliein Then or «;oon after all the lands of the West passed into the possession of barbarian 
conquerors whose followers were unable to assimilate entirely the civilization they hiund in the Jtndi 
that tliey overcame These results were only the fulfilment of dangers winch had begun to tlircateii the 
Roman polity m the fourth century bc when the city was taken by the Oauis The peril had been 
impending ever sinaa Warded off by Manua by Caesar and by Augustus and later, by Diocletian and 
Theodosius it might have agaui ]sasscd away but for the e\haustion produced bj centuries of strife 
among the Romans themselves The cause of civihzalion vvas now lost m the West fur some centuues 
more it survived in the Last 
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CONSTANTINE TRACING THE BOUNDARIES OF THE NEW CAPITAL 
TVi« iranaleriaec el the enpitel si the Romeo Empito irom Rome «••• meinlr due ■» lh< unfiineti el iht *ne oet cep le) e« heedquarteri 
ireiti which to <1 red the delenee el the line el the Danube When aiieedenie epeke el the eeientive boundary wh «h he wae iracinc (he 
Emperer replied that a heaienly fu do marched beleie h m 

CHAPTER XII 

THE ROMii\S (cottUnued) By EDWARD POORD 

THE LATER ROMAN (flyzANTlNE) EMPIRE 

Tor too many readers of Roman history all interest appears to cease with the sack of Rome bv Alanc 
and his Visigoths in a d 410 The violation of the City of the Caesars was an event of such dramatic 
impressiveness that its actual importance may easily be overestimated In itself indeed it posses'^ed 
comparatively little importance Rome in 410 was no longer the capital of the empire and not even 
the administrative centre of one of the Praefectures or Dioceses It was not a great military centre like 
Tner nor a focus of commerce like Alexandna still less did it possess the unique advantages of peerless 
Constantinople It was simply a vast city of somewhat decayed magnificence largely peopled by state 
paupers for whose subsistence funds that should have been applied elsewhere were Ia%^shly expended 
It lived upon the memories of the past Nevertheless the blow to the prestige of the empire — at anv 
rate in the West — was a heavy one To the barbanans the city was the Roman state and wlien they 
knew that Alanc had stormed its walls and carried ofi its treasures they began to regard the empire as 
their natural prey 

Yet the disruption and rum of the empire was only in the West The administrative centre had 
been transferred eighty years before by Constantme the Great to Byzantium — '^ova Roma — and 
the economic centre of gravity lay in a D 410 still farther cast By a combination of barbanan ravage 
cml war economic decay and maladministration all the provinces of the West, except to a certain 
extent Spam, had been greatly wasted and impoverished In the Cast the Balkanic Peninsula bad indeed 
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been ravaged , but^the regions east of the Aegean liad scarcely suffered at all from the effect of foreign 
war, and Asia Minor was as it had always been, by far the wealthiest and most valuable of the provinces 
Moreover, the economic causes whicli had wrcched the West liad been far less operative in the East 
the pro'tpenty of which depended very lai^clv upon sea borne commerce The ruthless taxation of 
the Later Empire afflicted East and West alike but the East with its keen trading populations its 
great Asiatic commerce and its natural wealth was better able unharassed by barbarian irruptions 
to endure it than the unhappy western provinces It is probably not an exaggeration to say that 
though the Eastern Empire included considerably less than half of the total area that obeyed Theodosius 
the Great, it probably contained two thirds of its wealth and power of production It also possessed 
within its boundaries some relatively rude and warlike races furnishing excellent matenal for anmes 
wherewith to hold off the oncoming barbarians 

To this wealthier more populous and more prosperous section of the Roman Empire Constantine 
the Great had transferred the centre of political power For the new capital he chose the anaent 



Hellenic settlement of B>zant]uni Never perhaps has there existed a city so completely combining 
all the advantages needed by the administrative centre ot a great civilized state This extraordinary 
pro eminence of Constantinople was not the least of the causes whicJi enabled the Eastern Roman Empire 
to survive its elder sister of the West and to maintain itself so long amid the convulsions which swept 
away well nigh everything without its borders 

When Theodosius the Great died in 395 his elder soi Arc? uus succeeded liim in the more imi)ort;mt 
East while the younger the nonentity Hononus, rcy cd over the West under the guardianship 0 lie 
famous Romar zed Vandal Stilicho Arcadius was v insignificant a personahty as his younger brot icr 
and It was certainly not due to him that he left his eastern hentage unbroken to his almost equ y 
insignificant son Theodosius II Theodosius was under the tutelage first, of flic able an is 
interested minister Anthemius il « of his remarkable sister Puldicna, finally, of an am dious 
eunuch Chrysaphius Internally a policy of steady recuperation and reform was pursued * 
were rebuilt lands*’ recultivated taxes remillcd and a great codification of Roman law, tic " 

Theodouxnus earned out (429-^38) The aimy unfortunately was not included in the scheme 01 

reform md remained as it had been under ’nieodosius I 1 mass of barbarian focderati wi 0 
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sense of loyalty to the empire and commanded by turbulent and ambitious Teutonic chiefs 
whose instinct naturally was to rival the exploits of Alanc 

In foreign affairsthe Eastern Empire was generally able to play a dignified parLduhng the stormy 
>ears of dissolution in the West Prestige m the East was revived by a brief and successful war with 
Persia m 421 422 while m the West after the death of Hononus his nephew Valentiman III was 
established at Ravenna by Theodosius But there was disastrous warfare with the Huns iTnder the 
terrible Attila during which Bal 
kanland was wasted almost to the 
gates of Constantinople and which 
was only concluded by a most dis- 
graceful peace In 447 the walls of 
Constantinople were shattered by 
an earthquake and tlie city might 
have been taken but for the frantic 
energj of its people who toiled 
night and day for two months to 
repair and strengthen the ruined 
defences This disastrous period , 
ended m 450 when Theodosius 
II was succeeded by his sister { 

Pulchena She gave her hand to , 

Marcianus a distinguished general 
Under their rule the ignominious 
peace with Attila was repudiated 
and troops dispatclied to the west 
which aided the famous Patncian 
Aetius finally to repulse the terrible 
Scourge of God Much was 
done to reorganize the East and an 
attempt made to compose differ 
ences m the Church at the General 
Council of Chalcedon (a d 451) 

Pulchena died in 4^3 When in 
457 Marcianus folio ved her A«par 
an Alan the chief general of the 
empire made an attempt to do in 
the East what Ricimer the Sueve 
was successfully achieving in the 
West — to control the appcmitmenl 
of emperors He succeeded in 
procunng the election of the super 
mtendent of 1 is own household 
Leo the Thracian Unforlunatel> 
for \spar Leo was a man of ability 

and determination After much obscure intngue of vvlucb little that is definite is known he put Aspar 
to death in 471 and so quelled the fear of a Teutonic king maker Under Leo and his successor:. Zeno 
and Awa'itasiUi I a policy of witcnial reorganization was steadily pursued and the army was reformed 
by recruiting it from the native subjects of the empire Tlie Balkanic lands continued to suffer from 
barbanan ravages but the V«iatic provunces gcneralJv increased m pro penty Anastasius I died m 
^18 leaving a prosperous realm an overflowing treasury and a formidable army to his successor 
Justinus I who was followed in ^27 by his nephew Justinian I 
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Justmnn iias a man of miluro jcare a diligent atudint and an indafalitafili. lU-Ur Ills talents 
were not pcrliaps t-xccptiomllj brilliant, but he had the gift of delecting -ihility in others His tireless 
industry made a great impression upon his contcmporanis and caused the superstitious among them 
to mutter tint it was diabolic ! Ills marnage caund llie greatest wonder At the age of forty an 

appartiitU eminently staid and unromantic per 
sonage lie fell MolciUly in love uith Theodora a 
beautiful actress and wedded }ier m defiance of lus 
unck wlio threatened to disinhtnt him The 
amoimtof truth m the scandd winch was circulated 
about Utcodora cannot be estimated it appears 
to haac possessed little foundation in fact That 
Thetdora was faithful to Justinian there seems to 
Ik! no doubt when definite information is obtain 
able conccnimg her inHuencc it is usually to her 
crcilit that Jier courage at a crisis saved her 
husband s throne is certain 

Justinian had two grand objects m life— to re 
cover from barbarian rule all tliat he could of the 
Western 1 mpiic and lo draw up for tlie benefit of 
Ins subjects a conijdctc and comprehensive code of 
laws With the assistance of the famous jurist 
Tnboman the latter design was achieved and the 
publication of the Code the Pandects or Digest 
and the Institutes or Manual established the 
fame of Justinian us one of the greatest of lavtj,ivers 
In tlu (sciution of his plans of reconrjucst he wa» 
much hindered by llic hostility of Persia under 
Khusni \nudurvan the greatest of the Sassanian 
kings The Persians were however on the whole 
I opt at biv ind Khusrus determined attempt 
(S46-^^f>) to force his w ay to a seaboard on the Black 
Sea by conquering Colchis was decisively foiled 
The VaTwla\s were rooted out oi Africa which vhev 
had misruled feir nearly a century by the famous 
general Belisanus Dalmatia was recovered from 
the Ostrogoths by a Teutonic genera! Mundus and 
after a devastating struggle of eighteen j ears Italy 
despite the heroic resistance of King Baduila was 
eventually itxonquered by the second of Justinian s 
great captains Aarscs the tmieman 1 mally 
southern Spam was regained from the \ isigoths 

immenie amounl el ■ ude Acliully Thcoda a •eemi'^a'k.m IntCTTially JUStlDian S pOS] tlOH W OS fUr tllC grCatCf 

k'," .* rXt*" BUd7“nd 7ir«v*‘,*»’u unassailcd but in 533 1 l had to 

cert, n .he V... Ml cl p>.c C.I •rx'p. hr She «d„ «dt^ face a most pcnious rev olt of tl c ])opuIace of Con 
the moil hc.u lui wom.i. ol Ur cce stantinople vvlucli dircctly threatened his throne 

Tlie citj domes or wards which called themselves by the colours of the chanot races of the Hippo- 
drome united to depose the Emperor using as their war cry the word Nika ( Victory 1 ) Half 
Constantinople went Up in flames during four days of funous street fighting All offers of pardon and 
concessions were refused a claimant was hailed emperor by the rebels Justinian s guards were steadily 
driven back The ituation appeared desperate All the ministers and generals present advised flight 
and Justinian himself leaned to their opinion when Theodora who had hitherto sat 111 silence sprang 
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JUSTINIAN IN COUNCIL 
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up and advised resistance to the death This was no woman s business she said but it was not a time 

to pay regard to antiquated conventions Her fiery words backed by the force of her magnetic per 

sonality roused the faltenng emperor and Ins advisers to the greatness of the occasion The wcarj 
troops marched forth for a last desperate eflort and the Nika revolt came to an end in a deluge of 
blood 

Legislation and conquest were far from cvhaustmg Justinian s manifold energies He was a m glitv 
builder and in architecture — fortunate in this as in other things^he vvas assisted by a veritable king 
in Ins profession the far famed Anthemius of Tralles who produced for him the wondrous Churcli of ll e 
Divine Wisdom at Constantinople vvhicli survives to this day as a monument of his genius Sancta 
Sophia was but one of hundreds of churdics built or restored by Justinian among them may be 
mentioned San Vitale and S Apollinare in Classcat T?avcnna His civil and military constructions wen. 
on a vast scale — the Balkanic prov mces were defended by a system of tw o hundred and ninetj four lorts 
But these manifold and far reaching designs needed for tlicir due execution a gigantic outlay of money 
and theworid splendour of the reign of Justinian was bought at the pnee of the impoverishment of the 
people Justinian himself was certainly not a conscious oppressor but as much can hardly be said 
of his evil finance minister Johannes the Cappadocian and the emperor like many wcH meaning men 
both before and afterwards lacked expenence of the real needs and sufferings of his subjects Theodora 
did all in her power to unveil and check tlie extortions of the unscrupulous minister but she died m 
54S and for the remaining seventeen jearsoljustimansreignmattcrs went from bad to worse ^”^4^ 

a terrible outbreak of bubonic plague further weakened the empire In lus last vears the failing o 
emperor lost lus grip on affairs and internal slacl ness and disorder supervened while public defence 
was so neglected that m 558 a Hunnish raid reached almost to the walls of the capital and had to 
driven off by Belisanus with a burned levy of pensioners and mihtia Vet walh all his faults an 
failures Justinian was an able and well intcntioncd ru*er and his reign leaves an iinprtssioii of tnajes y 
and order which is generally lacking in tho<^ of his successors 

The rulers who immediately followed Justinian wen, men of con'.idcrablc abihlj and excellent intcn^ 
lions but hampered from witlim by administrative disorder and economic exhaustion and from "d 
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by ceaseless foreign wars Italy, for the most part, fell with little resistance into the hands of the Teutonic 
Longobards The Avars, a horde of savage Mongols, commingled with the hardly less barbarous Slavs, 
now being pressed southward from the great European plain, ravaged the Balkanic inland, and the 
Slavs formed settlements there which have proved permanent The Persians pressed hard on the 
eastern frontier , and though the Emperor Maurice succeeded m concluding an honourable peace, the 
war broke out with renewed fury m 602, when he was murdered by the brutal Phocas After eight yeara 
of bloody tyranny, this worst of all Roman emperors was deposed and executed by Heracltus, son of the 
Exarch of Africa . but tlie end of the empire seemed to be at iiand The Balkanic provinces were 
practically lost . the Persians, under Khustu 11 — " Apaxvez " (“ the Victorious ”} — were steadily over- 
running the Asiatic regions The prospect was so gloomy that at one tune Heracims had thoughts of 
transferring the capital to Carthage The result of the tcmble dinger was a great outburst of something 
like patnotic enthusiasm, and after twelve years of disaster, Htradms was able to attack tlie Persians 
His SIX great Persian campaigns are among the most bnibant m all history Khusru Aparvez struggled 
desperately, but m vam In 626 he made a supreme effort, 10 conjunction with the Avars, to call back 
Heracims, who was in Armenia, threatening to invade Persia The whole Avaric horde besieged Con 
stantinople on the land side, while a great Persian army made its way to Chalcedon — and stayed for jn 
the strait between Persian and Av'ar 
lay the navy of Heracims, which 
defeated every attempt at union 
The siege was abandoned, and next 
year Heracims gamed a splendid 
victory near Nineveh, destroying the 
last army that Khusru could array 
Khusru, who had become practically 
insane, was deposed by his subjects, 
and the last Romano Persian vvar 
ended m success for Rome 

And yet the success was but the 
prelude to fresh and tremendous 
disasters The victory over Persia 
was indeed complete, and before the 
wild onset of the followers of Mo- 
hammed who, under lus successors, 
poured out of Arabia m 633 the 
Persian Empire rapidly crumbled 
away But Heracims also had to 
face the Islamites, and his dis 
ciplyied battalions — unprovided be 
it remembered with the firearms 
which have given British troops the 
victory over Soudanese fanatics — 
proved unable to withstand them 
Syna was conquered almost under 
his eyes and before his death Egypt 
had been also overrun Attempts 
to reconquer the lost territories 
were without avail The Syrians 
and Egyptians were generally' in- 
different, if not fnendly, towards 
the new-comers The Romano-Hel- 
lenic civilization had nevcr_dceplv 
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affected tbcjr o»n culture ncitlicr had the Koman impcnal government inspired affection it was 
rather held in detestation on account of »U heavy taxation The people were also mostly dissenters 
from the Orthodox Church For these and other reasons the resistance, of the troops and officials was 
not supported by the population at large In Egypt the natives welcomed the invaders and both there 
and in Syna Islam made many converts The promises of lolcration and good government made and 
for a time kept by the Arabs also helped the end By 642 only tlic Clinstians of Lebanon still remained 
faithful and kept up a fierce resistance In Africa affairs were different The people were devoted to 
the Hcrachads and the whole province for some sixty years offered a stubborn and united opposition 
which was only overcome with great difficulty 

In G41 Hcraclius died He had for some jears been slowly sinking from dropsy and doubtless the 



^nef at seeing his great work on the eastern frontier wholly undone hastened his end Yet though he 
1 ad failed to preserve the Onental provinces his administration liad undoubtedly been successful m 
firmly attaching Asia Minor to Roman rule so that it now became the mainstay of the state 

Heraclius s pnvate vagaries brought furti er trouble upon the unhappy empire After the death 0 
1 lb first wife he had fallen violently in love with Ins niece Marlma and mamed her despite general d » 
approval Martina endeavoured to oust 1 tr stepson Constantine III and make 1 er own son Heraclius H 
sole ruler and to this end she was bei cved to liavc poisoned the former \fteF much disorder and intrigue 
si c and her unfortunate son were barbarously mut fated and banished and Constaniinc IV (cal c 
Constans II ) the son of Constantine III came to the tliroiic 
Const ans II succeeded m temporarily checking the progress of 11 c Arabs who wcic now distraclc 1 > 
civil broils and anxious to conclude a truce He tlicn reorganized tl e defences of \sia Minor introducing 
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a regular tcrntornl system for the 
army subjugated the Slavs who had 
settled all o\cr Balkania and turned 
his attcnljon to the West where he 
stajed the progress of the Arabs in 
Africa He remained m the West for 
five years and was in 668 assassinated 
m his bath at Syracuse by his at 
tendant Andreas The reign of his 
youthful son Constantine Pogonatos 
— the Bearded — opened with a general 
advance of the Arabs under 'luaviah 
the first of the Ummeyad KhaJifs, 
The attacks culminated in a tremen 
dous sitge of Constantinople which 
lasted for four years The 

Arabs were at last completely dc 
feated chiefly by the efforts of the 
Roman navy which had been fitted 
witJi some kmd of pnmitivc cannon 
projecting bombs filled with a dcstruc 
live incendiary compound — the famous 
Grtek fire Muaviah was so dis 
licartcncd that he made peace paying 
a large war indemnity Constantines 
victory made a tremendous impression 
in Europe and envoy’s flocked to Con 
stantinople to ofler their felicitations 
Hid tilt Eastern Empire given way 
before the attack, of the Arabs the 
results would have been in all prob- 
ability fatal to the nations which were 
slowly struggling into cMstcnce m tlic 
West They possessed as yet no 
national cohcrciide anarchy and civil 
war had eveept in Spam all but destroved the remains of the anaciit Roman civilisation it is m the 
last degree improbable that any one of them could have resisted an attack made by the mam 
strength of the Khalifate It must be remembered that it was no mere political subjugation that 
was threatened but the compfetc overthrow and destruction of Chnstian society by anothvr wlicli 
however bnlliantly it may at times have slione forth can scarcely be said to liave shown itself equal 
in civilizing power to that wluch it was assailing But tlw new social order in Western Europe was 
m the seventh century of the crudest description and the one hope for H c future lay m the 
continued and steadfast resistance of the great ill comprehended and much maligned Guardian Empire 
which centred at the City of Constantine 

Constantine IV died prematurely m 685 He had failed to prevent the Bulgars a savage Tartar 
Cnbe from establishing a military monarchy on (he Danube but an all other respects his rtign harl been 
successful Not the least of his services had been the calling of the Sixth General Council of the Church 
at Constantinople* m 6S1 by which the Monothclete heresy which had seduced Heraclius an 
Constans II was condemned and a semblance of umty restored to the Chnstian rcligun 

His early death was the forerunner of fresh disasters His youthful son Justinian II was a reckless 
tyrant Histworcigns separated by ten years of eeile and those of some ephemeral successors occupy 
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a pcnod of thirty tuo disastrous years The Saracens conquered Africa overran Asia Minor and 
threatened to bcMcge Constantinople The Visigothic kin^om had been swept out of existence 
Frankland was still torn with civil war and assuredly there would have been no hope for the new nations 
had Constantinople fallen and the mam host of the Khahfate invaded Italy while the conquerors of 
Spam came over the Pyrenees against the Tranks At this awful crisis as in 6io there appeared once 
more a hero who was to beat back the oncoming Oncntal foe 


Conon the son of a North Svrian as he probably was Leo the Isaurian as his name appears upon 
the tablets of history was m 716 general of the Anatohkoi (Army of the East) the largest of the 
Themes or army corps into w hich the Imperial forces were now divided Leo had already acquired 
a great reputation for courage and resource and was supported by other generals who saw no hope but 
m him The Emperor Theodosius III an imiable nonentity was defeated and forced to abdicate 


and Leo seized the reins of power 
just m time In August 717 a 
host of 160 000 Saracens sup- 
ported by a flotilla of eighteen 
hundred sail environed Con 
stantmople Leo had gathered 
together all available forces but 
he was not strong enough to meet 
his enemies m the field On the 
other hand he had at his dis 
posal a splendid navy consisting 
mainly of powerful vessels fitted 
with Greek fire tubes which 
proved the mainstay of the de- 
fence He had made great efforts 
to provision the city and had 
negotiated with Terbel Khan 
of the Bulgars The Saracen 
armada was defeated on its first 
attempt to force the Bo^phorus 
and thereupon the commander 
m chief Maslama brother of the 
Khahf Suleiman trusted to close 
blocl ade detaching part of his 
army to guard against the 
Bulgars The winter however 
proved extraordinarily severe 
and the besieging host began to 
melt awa> Reinforcements both 
naval and military came in the 
spring of 718 but they contained 
many unwilling Christian levies 
and guided by them Leo made 
a desperate attack on the newly 
arrived fleet totally defeating it 
All the available troops were im 
mediately ferried across the Bos 
phorus and the reinforcing Arab 
army whichwasnearChalcedon 
was taken bv surpris(^and utterlj 
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routed- To complete tlie Arab disasters Khan Tcrbcl came over Haemus and inflicted a bloody defeat 
upon the force which had been detailed to watch bun Then at last the stubborn Alaslama raised the siege 
Storms and fighting well nigh completed the destruction of the fleet and of the land army only some thirty 
thousand exhausted men regained the frontier Tor more than twenty years Leo \vas left comparatively 
unraole®ted and was free to consolidate the shattered empire and to institute reforms which gave it 

a new lease of vigorous life 

This astonishing revival of an ap- 
parently moribund state is the great 
feature of the empire s history dunng the 
eighth century and fumislies a crushing 
reply to those who maintain that it was 
decayed and degenerate Reforms are 
of small account except they have good 
and sound human matcnal whereupon 
to operate and since the measures of 
Leo III produced such remarkable 
effect it must be concluded that this 
essential requisite was not lacking in 
the remains of the Roman Empire 

Itrnli nally indeed the realm of 
Lt > III was but a poor remnant of 
that of Justinian consisting as it did 
of httlc more than Asia Minor and the 
southern part of the Balkanic Peninsula 
with Sicih Sardinia Dalmatia and 
some disjointed fragments of Italy Its 
onginal population had been fearfully 
dimniisl ed The Thracians in Europe 
had nearlv disappeared and had been re 
placed b\ Slavs who foratime squatted 
also over the interior of Greece \sia 
Minor had been ravaged intermittently 
(or over a cenlurv and its ancient races 
must have been sorely weakened To 
counterbalance m some mcasuit the 
hideous wastage of a century of war 
fare there had been an extensive immi 
gralion of people who would not brook 
Uic Mohammedan yoke or who were 
Ju. i>,«u I .ad.«g cf Com .n* It ond .on ol he (no Comoo IV loho aireudv iLaruing that tlic fingef of the 
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’“nM succcsorsof Mohammed was heavner 

.h pw «u.d. o«d wh«o h . 0 odontu.d hVor.p.0*!!. . h.*fr*<ldrdAuVd than the whole hind of the Roman 
lo. Cod m.h.dowoh m Who would p. don ciopcror AUo in the course of the 

death struggle the old rigid Roman administration liad become relaxed and some of its worst features 
had disappcaicd The class of colom — serfs chained to the soil — had been replaced by a race 0 
hardy frccholding farmers and peasants and m Asia Minor at any rale the common penl and a common 
religion had produced something like a sentiment of nationality TJus w as the bnght side of the prospect 
But Its shadows vu re also tcmbly apparent Not merely the rchncmenls of civilization but its ven 
essentials were dying out amid the wild disorder and havoc and art and literature 1 ad all but P*-” 
Ignorance and degrading superstition were nfe The rule of the law was everywhere relaxed an m 


many places anarchy reigned 
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To wage unrelenting war against ail these evils was the life work of Leo the Isvunan He aban 
doned all idea of recovering lost provinces and set himself to rebuild the shattered fabnc of the empire 
in what remained of Us territory The work of repelling Saracen raids was left chieflj to Ins genera! 
and he appears to have deliberately ignored the Ravennesc province as untenable and wortliJess 

Leo s internal reforms included the reorganization of the civil and defensive ser\ices the re estab 
lishmcnt of the rule of law and order and the reformation of tlie judicial sjsfcm He completcl} 
reorganized the finances encouraged agnculture commerce and industry and made a strenuous attempt 
to combat the prevailing ignorance and superstition by his so called Iconoclastic policy T1 e details 
of these reforms are to be gathered from his famous Ecloga or legal manual whicii he published at 
the close of his reign 

Leo s religious measures are those which excited the most attention He was as a recent histomn 
of the B>zantmc Empire expresses it of a strongly English type of mind disliking ceremony and ntual 
and holding firmly^to a few well defined beliefs He was fdkd with disgust at tl c superstition m the 
Orthodox Church and one of lus ideals was the restoration of Christian worship to something like its 
ancient simplicity He was of course bitterly opposed by the oflicial clergy and the numerous monks 
and nuns of the empire \sia Minor and the defensive services steadily supported him but in Europe 
especially m Greece and Italy the populace held by tlicir ancient superstitions The Popes of Koine led 
the opposition and the schism between the Eastern and Western Churches may be said to have com 
mr need in 726 when Leo s Iconoclastic edict forbidding the worship of images and removing those 
which filled the churches was issued Revolts brole out that of the Greeks was defeated but in 
Italy the Lombards seized tlie opportunity to conquer some more of the remaining Impcnal terntoO 
The Saracens also invaded the empire and intermittently raided \sia Minor until 739 when a 1 cavj 
defeat was inflicted upon them at Acroinon by Leo in person Next year Leo died He had raised up 
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the empire from ^he depths of misery and disaster and had reorganized it so solidly that his work was to 
endure unbroken for more than three centunes Of the man himself scarcely anything is known 
and the slender information that exists comes from bitter opponents In the words of Finjay Leo was 
the second founder of the Roman Empire A born organizer an excellent administrator a great general 
and statesman a religious enthusiast and reformer the punty of whose life is unquestioned even by the 
enemies who have limned for us his portrait Leo thelsaiinan the Image breaker was indubitably one 
of the greatest men whom the world has seen 

Under Leo s son and successor Constantine VI a fiery warrior a firm and industnous ruler and 
an enthusiastic Iconoclast the empire continued to prosper The Ravennese province m Italy was 
indeed lost to the Lombards but Constantine reduced Bulgaria to helplessness and fought on the 
whole with success against the Saracens But his fierce persecution of the Iconodules { Image 
worshippers ) the opponents of his Iconoclastic policy mad" him hated by many His son Leo IV 
died } oung and his widow Irene an Athenian able ruthless and without natural feelings effected an 
Iconodulic reaction in religious matters When she found her son Constantine VII for whom she had 
been regent disinclined to submit to her tutelage she deposed and blinded him Tor five years she 
ruled alone but proved a poor substitute for the great Iconoclasts and suffered several defeats from the 
Saracens She was at last deposed by her treasurer Nicephoms I who had to suffer the consequences 
of her had rule and was slain in battle by the savage Krum Khan of the Bulgars After a short interval 
of a weak Iconodulic persecutor Michael I the throne was seized by an Armenian warnor Leo V 
who repulsed the Bulgars and reorganized the empire He was murdered in his chapel by Jus old comrade 
m arms Michael of Amonum (820) who had then to fight for his throne with Thomas another general 
He finally prevailed and founded a new dynasty (840-867) Dunng his reign and that of his son 
Theophilus disasters occurred Crete and Sicily being lost to the Saracens of Africa and a great invasion 
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of Asia Minor carried out by the Khdif Mutasim Michael III was a dissolute boy Mho eveotually 
became a dipsomaniac but the empire was well ruled by his mother Theodora and his uncle Bardas 
The Saracens were defeated art and literature encouraged and a final codification of the law was com 
menced Michael was murdered by his chamberlain Basilius who thereupon seized the throne proicd 
an able ruler and completed the arrangements begun by Tlieodora and Bardas m legal and financial 
maUeis. His amues secured the Asiatic frontier conquered a great part of southern Italy as an offset 
to lost Sicily and extended Imperial influence in the Adnatic (86S-886) 

Basil I founded a dynasty which endured for nearly two hundred years The period beginning with 
the accession of Leo III is considered by Finlay as being the true Byzantine epoch Its internal 
features were great prospenty and increase in wealth and a strong moral revival in society dunng the 
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Iconoclastic penod which did not die out for a considerable t i c Tlic administration was sjstematicali) 
and \ngorously earned out and despite occasional arbitrary acts the ordinary rule of the law was main 
tamed m the empire alone of all the countnes of Europe and W estern Asia The S!a\ s and other immi 
grants were steadily drawn within Ihc pale of Impcnal governance and Byzantine commerce floodc 
the Mediterranean The anarchy and clironic warfare elsewhere drove trade and industry into tJic om- 
state where life and property were secure under the protection of powerful safeguards The dcfensu*^ 
services were strong excellently organized and trained and usually well commanded 

The dark shade m an otherwise bright picture was that dunng the ninth century the hardy frccliolding 
agncultural class which had come into existence dunng the Hcrachad period began again to decline 
partly owing to economic causes partly because of lU advised legislation which again bound the cu U 
vators to the soil The land commenced to fall into the liands of great propertj owners and the free 
peasantry steadily dwindled Tlic emperors did their utmost to protect the small farmers against t le 
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encroachments of the great land 
owners but m \ain For a time 
this decline of the rural population 
did not greatly affect the state 
being offset b^ the prospenty due 
to vast and worldwide commerce 
But when the mantime states ol 
Italy began to compete with the 
Greeks for the Mediterranean com 
merce during the eleventh and 
twelfth centunes tin, latter ham 
pered bj rcstnctions and hcavj 
duties fell out of the race and 
thenceforth the strength of the 
empire steadily dccajed 

Ecclesiastically the mam feature 
of the penod 717-1028 is the 
steady dnfting apart of the Eastern 
and estern Churches The Icono* 
clastic controversj did much to 
separate them Tlie final reaction 
to Orthodoxy of the East dunng 
the regency of Theodora mother 
of Michael the Drunkard did 
not quell tlie antagonism between 
the Patnarchs of Constantinople 
and the Popes of Rome who 
b> the coronation of Charles the 
Great as emperor in 800 had 
dcfinitclj taken up an independent 
position 

In foreign politics the earlier part of the penod was generally charactenzed bj a policy of defence 
and consohdat on Certain outljmg and non ptvmg possessions — such as Ravenna — were allowed to 
fall away unheeded and the Imperial government declined to waste troops m attempting to recover 
them Sicily and Crete however were wrenched away by force during a time of trouble On the other 
hand Asia Minor was defended with success and the attacks of the fierce Bulgars destructive as the} 
were did not shake the Impenal dominion in Europe and were finally chccl cd b} internal weakness and 
the harassing of other barbarian peoples H was Basil I who began the penod of tcmtonal extension 
by conquenng southern Italy from the Saracens who had overrun it and by attaching the Slavs of 
Dalmatia to Impenal rule His successor Leo VI (886-912) was a weak Iitcrar} dilettante ruled b\ 
worthless favountes but though they allowed Thessalomca to be sacked b} a mere chance raid of Saracen 
pirates the Asiatic border was steadilv if slow!} advancing Leo s brother Alexander reigned but a 
}car and liis son Constantine Porphjre^enitos who followed Alexander was for more than tvvcntv 
>ears under the tutelage of a strong usurper Roraanus Lccapcnos Romanus I was hard pressed b} 
Simeon the greatest of the earlier Dulgar kings and obliged to conclude a disadvantageous trent} 
but Simeon did not long survive ^^Jtb Ins death the greatness of Bulgana died awvy and it became 
subservient to tlie empire Romanus s great general Johannes Kurkuas repeated)} defeated the Saracens 
and enlarged the Impenal ‘emtory in Asia In 941 an attack b} sea of the Russians who now 
under the lead of fierce Vikings from Scandinavia formed a powerful state on the Dnieper was 
beaten on with tcmfic slaughter Romanus might have died on the throne but for his ill conditioned 
sons who dcjwscd him But the} were in their turn overthrown b} -i popular tumult, a*'d 
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Constantine Porphyrogemtos came to his own to reign generally in peace and not inglonously for 
fifteen years (944-959) 

Under Constantine s son Romanus II the great general Nicephorus Phokas reconquered Crete 
and invaded Syna The sudden death of his mastermade him Regent for the youthfulEmperirs Basil 11 
and Constantine IX and he carried forward as emperor the designs which he had formed as general 
reconquering Cyprus and Cihcia In 969 he uas assassinated by his nephew and rival Johannes Tzimiskes 
who proved a greater conqueror than his uncle By him Syna was overrun Baghdad threatened/ aqd 
a tremendous overthrow inflicted on the Russians who led by the fierce w arnor Sviatoslav endeavoured 
to attack the empire by land (a d 970-971) 

Johannes I died in 976 For several years thereafter tl e government was fliainly conducted by the 
President of the Senate Basil Lecapenos an illegitimate son of Romanus I In Europe Bulgana which 
had been partly annexed and reduced to impotence by Johannes I revived under a vigorous warnor 
king named Samuel In 986 the young Basil II suddenly changed from a voluptuary into a great 
warrior and statesman — a monk into the bargain His first attack on Samuel was repul&ed but he put 
down a great rciojt under the geaer.al Bardas Phokas deprived Basil Lecapenos of his offices and neaJth 
and set himself with fierce energy to restore the empire He made thirty campaigns moving incessantly 
from frontier to frontier as occasion required By 1018 the new Bulgarian Empire had been trampled 
out of existence by Basil s victones the heart taken from its warriors by such deeds as the emperor s 
blinding of fifteen thousand pnsoners after the battle of Kleidion in 1014 The greater part of what are 
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now Bulgaria Si.r\ia and Bosnia f{ rmtd the | innancnt liojdiy of Basil > Bulgarian \nr> while m Asia he 
annexed various frontier districts and assured the \ax«ilagc of llic Oiristnii stales of the Caucasus 
Inkrnallj lie administered Ins dominions witli stem justice and steadily '-ought to protect and revive the 
dwindling pcaeintr) He died in 1025 still jirojccting new con |ucsls and leaving an empire extended 
on evci) side av st md victorious amij und an overflowing treasury to his weak brotlicr Constantine I\ 
ihe period 10.3 1071 was a time of indolence and ease sudi as often m countries where the govern 
ment IS not affected or controlled In free public opinion follows an epoch of strenuous elTort Basil s 
sueccssiis were at first the husband* of Constantine I\ s dissolute daughter Zoe and then sundry 
militarj rulers chosen bj nobles or uulowcil empresses Some of them were able men but internal 
prol Icms were ncglccU 4 just when tl r\ needed drastic attention The empire therefore slowly dccavcd 
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tie Serbs revolted and^thoi.^u a ^ ^“mans under Robert Guiscard conquered southern Ital> 
a barrier against the Turks 

with declining prosoonlv th i ion of ll e Italians m Mediterranean commerce grew 1 cciicr 

emi crer cTnstaZc M DirtT To crown dl an unwise 

■^^rviccs so that when the TurU bc^n i ^ bureaucracy 1 1 slarvii g and reducing the defensive 
toopposctlem A brave soldier Ro ® ®“tcrn frontier tl ere was no effective arm> 

widow of Constantine XI made a falSa!tI ‘“=* with the 

of Turkish horse bo vmcn At fr.t !i? f desolating raids of tl e fast moving liordes 

1 e sustained a cruslime and mm a ** *** cnpplcd annv lie met with some success but in 1071 
and arfca, « ,hc l™ds of the Scljuk Su]i™ Mp Arilan ..car Mcarkcr. 
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the House of dL'™ 'For!l!n\^'m "" '“'■s”"' was blinded by Ills rivals ol 

only sixty miles from Constantinonle T« quartere at Nicaea almost on the Propontis anJ 

to be repaired that an able >oun''^t;enerai r”*’* niatlcrs had progressed too far c%cr 

The battle of Manazkert was uSnnh.l. ii succeeded m seizing the reins of power 

It the great days of the Eastern Emnin* a tleasive contests of the world s history With 

strength and splendour was restored to i return though for a wliile some appearance of 

hardly held Jown m Europe b7l V . f first Alexius I 

alternations of fortune he succeeded in by Guiscard and his Normans but after vanous 
Pcchcnegs a savage Tartar tn^ repulsing them and m clearing the Balkanic provinces of the 
general indignation m Europe at the b^ 'Meanwhile Ins diplomacy combined with 

the First Crusade and inTo^yir ^ P-%r.ms to Jerusalem produced 

subtle diplomatist perhaps the first ruler stream through the empire \Iexius a 

unsavoury sense can be justly applied did m ^ "horn the epithet Byzantine m its 

blandishments but as the VVes^Sners ^ insincere 

Asia Minor and to some extent to renr » pressure upon him he was able to recover Western 

Guiscard s son Bohemund Normans now under 

the Seljuks His brave and just son >*PtiJsing an attempted fresh advance of 

Impcnal dominion m Asia Minor rodi. a *** ^*43) greatly strengthened and extended the 

Serbs and H„„ga„a„s and carried onUlL'JlT^"® f*' “-vassalage defeated tf.e 

administration with a care and economy that it was 
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never a^ain to know Johannes was perhaps the best of all tlte Roman Emperors His grateful people 
called him " Kalo Johannes '' { ' Fair John ’ ) 

Manuel I , Johannes’ son (1143-1180). undid all that his father had achieved by gnnding his subjects 
to the dust by taxation, and wasting the proceeds m war and ostentation He was generally successful 
in his wars, and at his death Hungary was subservient, Venice defeated, and Servta and Croatia were once 
more directly subject to the empire But internally all was in disorder, and the once mighty empire 
was a mere whited sepulchre, its outward appearance of imposing splendour, and the renown of its 
warrior emperors, ill concealing the growing poverty and the almost complete disappearance of the 
free peasantry The last Comnenos, Andronicus I , a wicked but able man, made a determined attempt 
to reform the administration, but was murdered , and under his worthless sutfcessors Isaac and Alexius 
Angelos, decay proceeded apace The Bulganans rose m rebellion, and succeeded m establishing their 
independence The revenues were squandered upon festivities and debaucheries The army fell to 
pieces , the navy rotted at its moorings . and Venice, which had long been hostile and was watching the 
decline of its great commercial rival, saw her chance A son of Isaac Angelos, who had been deposed 
by Alexius, appeared at Venice, asking for assistance By the unscrupulous machinations of Doge 
Dandolo, a host of intending Crusaders was induced to turn its arms against Constantinople The 
attack fell like a thunderbolt , the capital was defended only by a few unpaid and mutinous mercenanes , 
the fleet was non existent Constantinople v as occupied by the invaders who enthroned their prot^gfe 
Alexius IV , but their insolence caused nots to break out , those of them who were within the walls were 
massacred, and a brave and unscrupulous oflicial Alexius Duka®, seized the throne But he was without 
resources . and m April. 1204, the great city was stormed by the Venetians and Westerners, sacked from 
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end to end in a turmoil of liorrori that lastcti for three days for the most part burned to the ground, 
and left in a state of rmn from which it has never truly recovered 

The destruction of Constantinople to all intents and purposes ended the Iloman Empire m the East 
True all over the terntory which still owned its sway independent states sprang up to fight for existence 
with the hated Westerneis and the so called Latin Empire established among the smoking rums of 
the Queen City was a mere shadow ol a langdom Dunng its sordid existence of fifty seven years it 
descended to the lowest deptlis of ignominy But the mischief could never be undone In Asia a strong 
state with its capital at Nicaea was sliaped out of the ruins of the empire by the gallant Theodore 
Lascans and his son in law Johannes Dukas Vataces But the warfare among the various sections of 
the old Impenal domajn*and the Westerners and Venetians who occupied parts of it combined with 
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Turkish and Bulgarian attacks finally wrecked the Romano Hellenic socal system When in ladi 
Michael Vlll the successor of the Lascands at Nicaca succeeded once more m entering ruined and 
derelict Constantinople the Turks were already beginning the advance which was to sweep away the last 
rcmmnts of Roman dominion m the \cgean lands 

The salient feature of the Roman Empire m the East is its astonishing longeiity While m the West 
the old cisilizcd order was shattered it lasted unbroken in the East for more than e ght centuries To 
icscri c the Lastern Empire as weak is merely childish Certainly there was much la its civilization 
Uiat was vicious ;t lacked at the outset true moral elevation and in the lack of free public opinion 
Chnslianity failtnl to supply the necessary stimulus But the fact remains that for eight hundred years 
the empire endured amid the most tremendous shocks and convulsions and preserved civahzation 
laws commerce art and literature unbroken and little changed despite the tempests which raged 
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around And aea.n and agani ulun tl.e tonrd ot tic ercat lorlrcss Has ucatcnod Iron, mtinn and 
c' I I? , » I «» to hurl back the asaadanta Miil.tv 

TcTZ 1 H !" ''lakncas-Huna Pcro.ana Avara Bulgars and Araba tl.c 

forh!rc f most danecrous ol all All ahkc alter aucccas at the outset bad the same 

.=v drew h ' w r"' ; the Ke.,„..e ,n tl.c ercat aca %ht oH Horc 

Conatantine t! R 'a and tlicir sliame from the fortress that waa guarded by Ilcraclius an I 

Semv fouL r, T «” “"'S" alajcr Not unt.l toy. uaa an 

The Z. , ' r “T"’ “™«.ata„ce, uas al le to stnke a fatal blow 

anv other m thr. wrarM emperors includes probably a larger proportion ol able rulers than 

emoeror us 1 h ® ory But this is not all Tlie fortunes of the empire rose and fell as tl c 

eZted and 15 T r"'"", ■>“« “>1 ■>» <i“P>y «■»•“! “V.hred aoc.cty 

Id not bine ' "" “■> ■‘"ath of an able ruler af a ternble cna.a (as .n 64 .) 

Civilization mieht d endured so long because it possessed the elements of permanence 

revive The old rrwvTZ' eeestant warfare and devastation but it died not and could of itself 
entitcly died out -end ' tradition survived -md if vigour and taste often declined tlicy ncicr 
that during the great 'T T ^ “ respectable if not high standard ft must bo remembered 

U. d w™ m hfe . Z I «“ '">?■■<= “te. ever waging defensive war and that its best 

those ^„d ra e , “»<1 "ensive wicvtces Art and literature were Icit to 

second rate persons who were not nested for more vtlally necessary mattem Tlie prodaels ol 





ttfreclrd ‘‘ M™”,""''* 0' tobanans ot many yorks «e possess but 

tme a lsth e , 'a“ '"bbed cabmed and conflnad by Chnst.an p„Iod.ces but Bjsan 

ever bin sn t' atcbileclnrc In one grand instance it is doubtful if its results haic 

stantinoDle and over Jt of treasures o! literature which were saved from the sack, of Con 

the W est had educated Greeks fleeing before the destroying advance of the Turks By 1453 

results might hav^ sufficiently to be able to receive and appreciate teachers and books but the 

\ ‘ “-mg to Its own misdeeds the 

E^t Roman mteSSt f valuable in Greek hterature It may perhaps be urged that had 

much eaZ might have begun 

West It IS at anv rate rt tbere was no place for literature m the chaotic 

there is good evidenr it Arabs merely borrowed and translated from the empire and 

In iecture their scientific worls were often directed by Byzantine scholars 

built on Bvzantmc modn'"^ mfluenre was for long centuries supreme in the West Charles tl e Great 
shore, ol the Atlenlie to the cem°e"'„l“'e'™™ '>'0 Rivocta Iroui the 

Remauesnue ehutche. O. Itidyi'^Zrui ™ 

amid miirid''cdXslriTeT,'''d‘'.'i°'“®“‘'‘“"* 

obeyed Fmallv and mnet the one state where the law was efficiently administered and 

rest'rlsSu'ce ll T - '''-h moral 

Empire was one of the trre-it Einlay The supenor moral tone of society in the Byzantine 

P one of the great causes of its long duration ,t was its true conservative principle 
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CHAPTER Xin 


THE FRENCH By ARTHUR HASS iLL HA 

The origin of the earliest inhabitants of the country which is now knonn as France hke the ongin of 
the earliest man is of interest to the student of ethnology but is hidden m obscurity The weapons 
and ornaments found m tuniuh and river courses together ivith sculptures and drawings found m caves 
do not give the historian any adequate clue to the character of the extinct tnb^s whose place was taken 
by the Basques and Ligurians The former were a short dark tenacious people who were probably 
gradually driven from Spam and settled in the Pyrenees and in the country between the Bay of Biscay 
and the Mediterranean 

The Ligunans seem to have occupied the South of France especially m the valley of the Rhone and 
were eventually forced to yield in the sixth century to the Celts or Gauls who advancing m hordes 
from the region of the Danube established an empire in Gaol which remained more or less undisturbed 
till the Roman conquest This Celtic empire which was set up in the plains of the Saone the Seme 
and the Loire as far as the Spanish border apparently entered upon a period of disintegration m the 
fifth century being especially weakened by the establishment of the Belgae (a Celtic race) m the north 
east corner of Gaul 

Moreover m the second century they suffered from encroachments in Southern Gaul for in 122-3 ^ c 


Caius Sextius founded the town 
Aquae Sextiae now known as 
Aix in Provence and a little later 
the Latins occupied Narbcmne 
Gradually the whole district ad 
joining the Rhone became peopled 
by settlers sent from Italy it re 
ceived the name of Gallia Narbo 
nensis being also known as Gallia 
Braccata and as time went on 
embraced in addition to its earlier 
conquests the greater part of Rou 
sillon and Languedoc In the year 
60 B c the ^dui a Gallic tribe 
allied with the Romans of Gallia 
harbonensis was overthrown in 
two battles by an army of Teutons 
under Anovistus who established 
themselves on the borders of the 
Roman province The opportunity 
had now come for Julius Caesar 
pro consul in 59 B c to begin his 
conquest of Gaul and after eight 
^ears of warfare during which he 
reduced Normandy and Brittany 
he overthrew Verangetoriv at 
Alesia in the >ear 50 Bc Gaul 
thus became a Roman province 
and until the fall of the Roman 
Empire her history in many respects 
resembles that of Italj She 
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tximtnrc 1 n c<mil It iintuial ujtl {Mhiical Iranil rtiulwjn anij like llic rest il the empire iJic 
Midir^ 1 from j,tntral nj atlij and jtude 

1 roin ills C{ iidiliuii ol jxlihcal ml intelkctual uealniss *lic was roused hj Ihc triumph of 
Cl rislunit) tliroi gl < til the Ian I aiul tit birbinan in\ isiorts Christianil) uIiicJi ha<l made its 

jpjKarancc m Caul iii the first centur> 
rjpidl> sj read and though it ‘ufTtred from 
tl L pcrseculions of Aureinn and Diocletian 
Its Innclfs had istended ill oscf Caul 
^ Icfitc iht middle of the third ccntur> 

WfiiJc Chnstianit) ins cJitcling the csil 
tffecls of Callo |{omaji uvilization the 
touiilrj was l>cjn(, stirred to its depths b> 
lie continuous attacks of ilie birhanans 
on Its frontiers IJicsc attacks could not 
be rtsistid succcsifull) md dunng the 
rtnlurits immediately j receding the fall of 
il c tmi lie in 476 A i> the Teutonic tribes 
wife filtering into Gaul and gradually 
iKcommi, paxt of tlic Homan jiopulalion 

TIIL JdSt, ASl> FALL OF TilL 
CAKlOVIsriANS 

\r the close of the fifth century Gaul was 
] Tactically divided between three branches 
f the Teutonic raccs^thc Ifurgundians 
tic Visigoths and tlic I ranks Of these 
the Burgundians and the Visigotlis gradu 
ally succumbcrl to the influence of the 
civilued inliabitants whom they found in 
the temtoncs which tl cy conquered and 
in ronscqucnce never succeeded in holding 
their own against the advance of the 
1 ranks 

Issuing forth from the country between 
the Oder and tl t Vistula and suflenng 
severe defeats in wbat is now Belgium m 
435 and 436 the Burgundians established 
tl cmsclves in tlie country between the Lake 
of Geneva the Rhone and the Durance— 
..rM Savoy — about He year 443 On 

the invasion of Gaul by the Hun Attila 

*u «• M ** tW they fought successfully under Actius and 

'» m conjunction witli the Franks and the 

p «v »u M« MMciV, * ** _J****" •••••*• Visigoths in the great battle at Orleans 

pa<;t\vnrAc ,.,,1 j j "‘"d Attila defeated was forced to retire 

Roman Emnirp Ji 'h 453 The victory over the Huns did not however save the 

Koman Empire wluch came to an end m 476 

selves^Tn of struggle with the advancing Franks the Visigoths established them 

population wIhIp ♦1?'^ ri" ‘'o^'^nce where they rapidly fell under the influence of tJie old Roman 
Roman influences ^‘“'Eondians masters of the valley of the Rhone also yielded to the same 
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Thus neither the Visigoths nor the Burgundians were able to resist the steadilj advancing Franks 
who were constantl} reinforced by fresh recruits from Germany and were therefore saved from falling 
under the influence of the decaying Roman civilization The Franks unlike the Visigoths and Bur- 
gundians were not a single tribe they were a number of groups of which the chief were the Salians and 
Ripuanans and even these were each com 
posed of various sections Clovis for 
instance was king of one of the many 
tribes of the Salian Franks These Franks 
were in a more advantageous position for 
extending their conquests than were the 
Visigoths or Burgundians both of whom 
had settled down and were surrounded by 
peoples who had been thoroughly impreg 
natcd with the Roman civilization The 
Franks as it were rested on Germany 
and were the advance guard of a vast 
horde which kept pressing westwards as 
the Roman Empire slowly sank 

In 481 Clovis on the death of lus 
father became one of the kings of the 
Salian Franks He soon showed that he 
possessed abilities denied to his content 
poranes Near Soissons he defeated 
Syagnus with the result that the Frank 
domination soon stretched as far as the 
Loire Not long after this victory the 
marriage of Clovis to Clotilde took place 
The queen embraced Christianity but it 
was not till after a great victory over a 
German tribe at Tolbiac that he consented 
to be baptized The remainder of the 
reign saw the defeats of the Burgundians 
and the Visigoths at the hands of Clovis 
who had fixed his residence at Pans In 
511 he died and for many years after his 
death the history of the lands which later 
formed France is little else but a chronology 
of struggles at home and of confusion m 
the relations of Church and State After 
the death of Bruululdis queen of Au?. 
trasia m 613 the power of the Merovin 
gian kings declined and with its decline 
the influence of the laj and ecclesiastical 
aristocracy increased As the century pro 
ceeded the decadence of the Alcrov ingians 
became more pronounced than ever and 
the decline of their power more rapid A succession of phantom kings neccs^ltattd the admit of 
more capable rulers and the appearance of Pepm d Hen»tal who bj the battle of Testrj in 6S7 
becinie master of France and Charles Martel was fulij justified Soon after the death of Charles 
Martel so famous for lus victors over the Saracens m 73Z lus son P<.pm accepted m 747 Iho 
rciioUatioii of Catlocnan the Meroviiijjian who retired to a monasttrj In 751 Pepin earned out 

57 
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J couj> dctal ChiMinc III tlic hst tht Mcrovint,i4ii kiti^s \iis coiiMf.nctl to a coincnt ind 
lYpm was crowmd kin„ 

blrcngtUncd 1 j> liia allimu wilii th«. Ihpicj which ilstlf iknvtti no small aihantigt from Us 
close conmetum with tin. CirloMiigims Ikpm wn. ibk to prepart tin. wa) for the establishment of the 
empire of Charles tlie Cjn-ut In jGh Ik pm died and m 771 Clnrks on the dntli of Ins brother became 
sole king of the I ranks and contmmd the wars of his predecessors in dl directions He conquered 
\quit line and Spam is fir is llie 1 bru In 773 two Irinkish irmies invaded Italy In 774 the 
kingdom of the I umbards fill ind Chaiks Ind himself proclaimed the successor of Hidicr the last 

Lombard king He was now roastir 
' of Italy iiid tbe Saraecns Greeks 

and lombards of lleneventum found 
yA thcinselves in contact with a new 

VA and jvowerful adversary 

1 roin this time till his procla 
inatioii as emperor m 800 Charles 
VMS rarely it fieacc In 778 Ins 
^ 1 forces suffered a temporary defeat 

at Roncesv dies and Roland warden 
. of the march was killed However 

Charles held the country as far as 
the 1 bro — the Spanish march In 
r , jSh he sulxlucd the remnant of the 

Lombards in the south of Italy 
wink he was already engaged m 
j extending his conquest in Germany 
wlnrc by 783 he had overcome the 
Saxons tJiougli his armies had still 
to put down occasional nsmgs till 
till opening y cars ol the ninth cen 

turv During these years he an 
4 ncxed Bavaria subdued the Avars 
and forced the tribes who lived be 
tween the Saale and the Elbe to 
recognire his supremacy He was 
equally successful in the north of 
Germany and at Hamburg was 
erected a strong fort 

Meanwhile his relations with the 
Papacy have more than ordinarv 
interest Betw een the Carlovnngians 

and the Papacy fnendly relations 

had always existed and Pepin had been given the title of Patnarch The cities of the Exarchate 
had been bestowed on the Papacy bv Ptpm and thus the Papal State had been created But Pope 
CO III found himself threatened bv a revolution and betook himself to Charles at Paderbom 
in the autumn of 800 Charles himself amved m Rome and on Cliristmas Day lie was crowned by 
^ . Kt crowned of God the great and pacific Emperor Thus was 

established the Holy Roman Empire which passed through many vicissitudes till 1S06 when it came to 
an end Before kis death in 814 Charles had established a government which only remained intact 
dunng lus hfetime His whssi domintci controUed in most thorough fashion the provincial admimstra 
ion They maintained justice they watched over the clergy they collected the royal revenue Their 
auties were indeed of a most multifmous character Alongside of this hierarchy of officials must be 
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placed the organization of the courts and also of the assemblies whicli had legislative functions The 
instructions concerning the government of the empire are known as the Capitularies Judicial 
assemblies were also organized and m them a scale of punishments for various crimes was drawn up 
Similarly the duties of military service were stated very dearly and owing to the immense size of the 
empire these duties were aery onerous It must always too be remembered that education the 
study of literature and of the fine arts was not forgotten and the School of the Palace over which 
klcum presided testified to the lively interest which the emperor took m the development of learning 
Egmhard the famous writer on the reign was bom m 770 and lived till 814 An Austrasian and an 
ecclesiastic his Life 0/ Charles tlie Great is invaluable and with liim must be named Angilbert 
who wrote the Life of Louis le • 


D^bonnaire and many others 
At the time of Charles the Great s 
death the empire was apparently 
in a flounshing condition but the 
destruction of the empire soon 
followed his death His heir Louis 
leDebonnaire was crowned emperor 
at Rheims by Pope Stephen V and 
m 816 a French writer discerns 
weakness in the conduct of Louis 
at the time of his coronation Par 
trois fois il se prosterna de tout son 
corps devant le pontife L empereur 
ne confirmait plus le pape le 
pape couronnait encore 1 empereur 
I equilibre etait rompu It was 
not however by reason of any 
weakness of character that Louis 
handed over portions of his empire 
to his sons Charles the Great had 
adopted a similar policy m S06 and 
Louis in placing his son Pepin over 
Aquitaine and another son Lewis 
over Bavaria merely followed the 
example of Charles and had no 
intention of relaxing his nghts over 
the empire 

The above arrangement — the 



Charter of Division as it was called 

— ^was made at Worms and at Mrfed «• iSf «n •• m of Fr«f 


K iwo of li ■ foJJowe a. crivrtd. and ificraaf «r 
S Den • about fie rear 272 St Den • ■ e 
nd fi a fee val a Uep on tbe 9 fi of O eber 


the same time Lothair the eldest son of Louis was associated with his father in the government of the 


northern portion of the empire while Bernard a half brother of the emperor wjio had been authorized 
to watch over Italy stirred up a revolt with the result that he was seized punished and died From the 
year 817 Louis began to develop weakness and his second raimage with Judith daughter of Wolf 
Count of Bavana was the cau«e of a senes of misfortunes She was a woman of considerable force of 


character was determined that her son Charles the Bald bom m 823 should have a kingdom and 
Louis agreed m 824 to grant him Alemannia which included Alsace Rhetia and part of Burgundy 
From that moment confusion reigned in the empire all the sons of Louis rebelled md m 830 the cm 
peror was deposed Restored to power shortly aftcrwanls he was again deposed and in S34 again 
restored Before his death m 840 he had divided his empire among his sons A ensis had now arrived 
in the history of Europe which was of immense significants to the future of France On June 20th 841 
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was iouRht the batUe oi rontanet when Lolhair with an nnny ol Sasons Trisians Italians anJ othcre 
Ts Zn ely beaten by Ins brothers Lanes and Charles One result ol the battle was tha the tnflue « 

of the Church was thrown in the scale against Lotltair who after much cogitation concluded the Tr^ y 

of Verdun in August 843 with his brothers Cram S43 there was one France and one Gemianj 
In Soo there was m existence the great enip.rc of Charics winch included many nationalities and 
embraced modern France Gennaiii Italv and part of Spato In 843 there were three hingdoms m 

process of formation anil tlit 
Church alone remained to represent 
the unity of Charles the Greats 
empire 

Charles the Bald s kingdom to 
a great extent corresponded wth 
France of the present day But 
his hold on his kingdom \\as a slight 
one for many portions of it 
practically autonomous Brittany 
for example undtralmeofnatioinl 
kings refused to rccogmtc Cliarles 
md resisted all bis efforts to rc 
ducc It to obedience Louis the 

son of Charles married the daughter 

of tlic king of Bnttany who liaJ 
successfully repelled the attacks of 
the Northmen But with the 
latter s death Bnllany became the 
prey to internal disorders and was 
conseiiuenlly quite unable to offer 
a sucttssful resistance to the settle 
ment of the Northmen in Nor 
iinnda 

Charles was tqualh unsucctss 
ful in lus attempts to gel attinl 
^)0^spsslon of \<iuitaim. m t >-)4 
TouIousl cbicd its gates on hit 
appearance and its nihr I’tpn' 
m S50 allied with the Normans 
and Sarictns against him Tcm 
jwnry suctissit on the part o 
Clnrks did liltlv to clock ihi- 
imrchy \ihtch itignoihn \quilaim 

w P. «*»•••( ikWi.. . .meh».i ih. thcoiiK Fcsult of w liicli " as t H- 

mi'dibio nowtii of fcidiiw" 
remedy 

cmK res dtinR from iho wiakiicvs of the central power That wcakmts was for the. next half Centura 
or nun. eiu rmousH increased by ihe raaagts of tlit Nortlumn In k45 i band of these maran ^ 
had Utaikul I ms and for mam \cars I rance like I iigUiid sullcrc 1 from their onslaughts In 7 
t.hail<.s was cr mnnl cmj>«.ror bt tl o I’oiie and m fe/li he nceiaeil the non crown of the I-ombard 
On (XtrUr jnh.‘l77 while cn s mg the \lps he died leasing his kingdoms in a state of unprccedcot 
disorder His immediate successors hid immense difficulties to cope with Charles tlic Fat king 
cmjx.ror could do little to che-ck the inaasi ns of theNortlimen In b‘'h they again besieged I’ariS ao 
it was juitc evident that Charles was incapable of defending his subyects against tlicsi. audacious pirate 
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Had It not been for the courage 
and energj of Count Odo and 
Bishop Gozlni Bans *\ould lu'e 
been destrojtd In 8S8 Charles 
reign canu. to an end and Count 
Odo was chosen king being 
anointed at Conipifgne b> the 
Archbishop of Pans He was the 
most powerful noble in Western 
France he had statesmanlike 
qualities mnrtoxer he had latch 
defended Paris igainst the North 
men He w is the son of the 
famous Robert the Strong founder 
of till. Rubtrtian House and had 
vast possessions m Anjou Tou 
rainc Champagne and Poitou 
His accession to the tlironi. marked 
the dthmtt beginning of the fall 
of the CarJovingians for Odos 
descendants were Robert who 
ruled I ranee from 922 to 925 
Hugh the Ore it Count of Pans 
and Hugh Cajiet wlio cstlblisliid 
the Robirtian lino finnly on the 
throne of I mice The slniggh 
of thesu members of the Kobcrtiaii 
line against the Cailovingians 
fonus the chief feature m ih*' 
l>ohtieal history of I ranee during 
the greater part of the tenth eeii 
tur\ In 878 the death of Odo 
was follow id b> the aeeis-snn of 
Charles the Siinj le — a Culo'in 
gian — his accession being due to 
the feeling wlucli still existed for 
the descend lilts of Charles llie 
Great and also to the ojpi "w’| 
which the stiong nilc of Odi hid 
called forth from many of 'he 

fcuddlorils IheitifentfClnrles 

the Simile IS tliiclly fimoiis on 

iccininl of tlielrcaty ofCUir ur 

1 p(i wliieli he mult with K 
tlie Nirthinui in yti If' 
tnatv Nonnandy w is Innde 
over ti Rollo and Iriiice was 
s.a\i I fr.m any further s.nous 
attaeks by tin nortlcrii pirates 
In 922 Robert 1 roller of 'he 
hte king 01 elrtivc Chail‘» 
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from his throne, which he (Robert) occupied for a >ear only, for in 923 he was killed in the battle of 
Soissons 

Till 936 Rudolf Duke of Burgundy and brother in law of Hugli the Great, ruled France, Charles 
the Simple being murdered at Peronne in 929 Rudolf was succeeded by Louis d Outremer, son of 
Charles the Simple, who as a youth had been a refugee m England under the care of his uncle. King 
\thelstan Unopposed by Hugh the Great, Louis reigned till 954 He showed himself a capable king 
and recognued his debt to Hugh the Great by bestowing on him the title of Duke of the Franks, and 
by recognizing his position as second only to himself But the Carlovingian race was doomed The 
death of Louis, due to an accident, was followed by the accession of his infant son Lothair The position 
of Hugh the Great became more assured than ever and on his death, m 956 h»s son and successor Hugh 
Capet inherited his position Lothair died in 986 and his son Louis V in the following year 






THE RAVAGES Of ATTILA 
I *>IU du»nc Ike meeNen ol Gaul br lha Hum Allila 


Both he and Lothair had alienated the Church, and they had lost the friendship of Germany On 
the fnendship and the loyalty of the Church (he Capetian house had relied during the previous sixty 
years Having lost these supports the Carlovingian house was helpless The time had come for Hugh 
Capet to seize the French Crown and to found a celebrated dynasty 


THE VICTORV OF FEUDALISM, 987-II08 

The Carlovmgians had fallen before the House of Capet but it was many years before the Capetian 
monarchy triumphed over feudalism Hugh was a mighty feudatory raised by his own order to a 
position of pre eminence to represent the prtdommance of the feudal idea Hugh Capet himself 
was no ordinary man He had a cold calculating nature, but was capable of intense energy and was 
eminently resourceful Several of the great feudatories were related to him His brother Henry was 
Duke of Burgundy , the Dukes of Normaiidr and Aquitaine were his brothers in law , he was con- 
nected with the House of Vermandois Moreover in Adalberon. Archbishop of Rheims and in Gerbert 
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THE BATTLE Of TOURS 


the AntjJo NomiaiJ power had 
become the chief and most 
dangerous enemy of the young 
French kingdom At any rate 
before his death lie had 
strcngtlicned the royal power 
by securing the annexation to 
hiS domnn of Vcrmandois the 
Gitinais Bourges Dun le Roi 
and a portion of the Ve\in 
Like several of his contem 
poraries liis efforts to strengthen 
the inonircliy were aided by the 
First Crusade which look place 
mhisrcign and which attracted 
a large number of the French 
nobles The reputation of the 
French monarchy was greatly 
enhanced by the Crusade and 
at the same time the absence of 
so many powerful French feuda 


B)r he a l« ol he S. • ejii . T»u • « A D he A .be uod he eede .h » el Abd>, ^gnj-S enabled the mOnaTCliy tO 

R.htn.B w « hu led b. k n he 44 «l h e ut( • lo he m.4 e e el Eueope 1» 

Strengthen itself at home ii 

nevertheless remains true that France at the opening of the twelfth century could I ardly be 
numbered among the cluef European States The power of the house of Capet compared with that 
of other European sovereigns was small and its material resources very slender The French monarchy 
was surrounded by powerful dynasties in Arles Aquitaine Burgundy Flanders and Normandy to 


which was annexed the county of Maine On Philips death howi 



ever the 1 rench monarchy was 
undoubtedly developing Its 
alliance with the Church — on 
which the Capetian monarchy 
was fou ided — was still intact 
the royal domain — the Duchy 
of France — was a compact tern 
tory and contained rich lands 
\\I at was also of great impor 
tance in tl e future the Capetian 
kingship was absolute and tit- 
monarchy had never betii a 
feu lal monarchy The king 
was a real king and not a men. 
primus tut r pares 

Such was the position of the 
1 rtnch monarchy on the deatl 
of Philip I in iio8 

TIIL ISTtBLISIlMENT 01 THE 
KOWL 1*0\\EK rnOM 


SUBMISSION OF WITIKIND TO CIIARLQtlACNE. ’ I ROM the dcilh of I llllip I 

./.Ta "‘d'r , I, „ia.b . the French inonarcliy steadily 

4 b.p .4d i, h. B ..n« .(‘cu advanctd Its progress was 
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occasionally checked e g during the Hundred Years W ar and during the W ars of Religion in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century 

But in spite of these periods of reaction the foundations on which the French monarchy rested 
were firmly laid by such men as Philip Augustus and Louis \E and m the reign of Louis \IV that 
monarchy became the arbiter of Europe That Philip Augustus was able to place France m a 
position of equality with other European nations was due m some measure to the efforts of 
his two predecessors Louis VI and Louis VII The former who reigned from rio8 to 1137 made 
centralization his chief aim He established the royal power firmly in the Duchy of France breakin-^ 
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THE CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE 
Fop« Lr^ HI •!« nM Sc cl»« CUB c 


down the power of the small feudal lords he checked the influence of the king of England in Nonnand} 
he annexed Aqmlaine he always showed himscK ready to protect the peasants and the clergy iigamat 
the tyranny of the feudal lords Hib work in adyancing the monarchical power was indeed for a time 
checked by the absence of his successor Louis \ II (1137 iiSo) m the East for three jears — an absence 
which m spite of the elTorts of Suger who represented the king enabled the feudal factions to reassert 
thenisehes Hisdnorce too from Eleanor of Aquitaine proved little leas than a di asler for the jouno 
mon'uch> for Eleanor married Henry of \n]OU wlo later became Henry II o{ England and her 
possessions which included Guienne Poilou and Saintongc passed awa> from the French monarchy 
All that can be said on behalf of Louis is that he preserved the alliance of the Crown with the povierful 
Church and that the monarchj on hi» death was prepared for tin. niihtar> conquests and the immense 
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malcnal advance wliicli marked tlie rogn of Philip Augustusi Unt moiiurch reigned for fort> three 
jears from 1180 to 1223 and lie provu! himself worthy to take pi ice among the great statesmen who 
have made the Europe of to dij When he isctntlcd the tlirunc I ranee did not stand high among 
tlie monarchies of Europe when in. died Frincc was rccognutd as one of the great states for Philip 
was undisputably king of most of the land of Frincc The progress of I ranee during the reign was in 
large measure due to the 1 mg himself French chroniclers c d! Iiim le sage Philippe and the term implies 
that he had a power of dissimulation that he was patient and that he was careless what means he 

employed to secure Ins ends Like Henrv II 
of Fngland lus first task on ascending the 
throne was to crush the feudal nobles who 
represented by the Counts of Flanders Ham 
ault Blois Namur Sancerre and Champagne 
and by the Duke of Burgundy had formed 
like the barons m England m 1173 a last 
coalition Philip however overcame Ins foes 
and in 11S6 forced the powerful Count of 
Flanders to make an arrangement iifost ad 
vanta^cous to the French monarcJiy Having 
like Henrv 11 vanquished the feudal nobles 
Philip took in hand a far more difficult task 
namely that of lessening the power of the 
Fnglish kingv in 1 ranee 

In this tasi Philip showed his perscvcrince 
his determination and Ins astuteness There 
was never an interval of more than two years 
peace with the Angcvms and Pliilip seized 
everv opportunity of harassing some portion of 
the Angevin possessions m France Un 
douhtedlv Oic Angevin empire was budt 
ccrtainlv as far as thur lands north of the 
I oire wen. concerned on weak foundations 
and Henry II at the time of his death seems 
to hive recognized that fact He was borne 
to Chmun wrote the late John Kichard Green 
by tl c siKcrv waters of Vienne and mutter 
mg Shame shame on a conqucK-U king 
passed sullenly away Though the Third 
Crusade for a time occupied the attention of 
Philip tlic task of lessening the English power 
in France was renewed on his return from 
I’dcstmc I rom 1194 to 1199 he warrel 
against Richard Cccur de Lion who at the 
time of his deatli was m ditatmg the formation of a coalition wluch should include the Emperor Otto IV 
the Count of I landers and Imnself But Kichnnl s death and John s blunders gave Philip the oppor 
tunity for which he had long waited Normandy Anjou and Maine were easily conquered before the 
end of 1204 and by 1207 Lf dies Chmon and the remaining towns on tlie Loire had fallen into Phihp ' 
hands In order to deal m ovm\hdming blow at the power of tlie French king' John reverted to hts 
predecessors projejt of i ctalitioii and united with the Lmiieror Olio IV the Count of rianders anl 
Otto of Brunswick \\hilc tins coalition attacked Philip from the side of I landers John proposed to 
make a demonstration from Poitou The victory of Philip at Bouvmcs on July 27th 12x4 complclcl) 
destroyed this project and Philip remained in istcr < f Normandy Maine Anjou and Touramc and to 
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TUI EPOCH 01 Tllr ItUSOUrD \l\IS 
i283-I4-)3 

Ttioti « the Hundred \ eTrs> \\ ar did not actunll) bic ib 
out till t^3S the events whicli marked the rcicR 
Philip IV the founder of modern I ranee mdicvted tlni 
approach of the fere it conllict between the two nations 
Tor m Philips reign it becimc the delinitc poltc> of 
the rrench monirchy to expel the Lngliah from tbiir 
possessions in Guiennc and Gascon\ In 1295 an important date in 1 rench liistory Plidip con 
eluded an alliance with Scotland winch alliance continued till the accession of the 1 nfehsli Quecn 
Liizabcth Philip in 1^93 hvd declared all Aquitamc forfeit to the 1 aneli Crown and had 
occupit ascony When Cdwvrd fornicd a league to resist the afegressions of the 1 rcnch kin^ that 

monarch made the beottish alliance above -dluded to Edward s i>o]ic> proved for the tune biicce-slul. 
^ f r? ^^1°^ relinquished Ins hold on the Enfelish provinces in order to attack and overthrow (he 
Edward s most powerful allies After Imiiife practicallj inncxci! I bndirs 
I tulip suffered a disastrous defeat at the hands of the riemin^s in the biltle of Courtni m IJ 0 > 
vcntuall> after ekfealing the riemings m 1304 at Moiis eii Pcvelle Philip nndi a treaty which 
was disastrous to riemi 4 i independence Like Ldwinl I aqiiirrcl with the Pipacy then under 
PomfaceVllI occupied several years (1294 1303) of Philip s, reign With the nd of the States Gunrd 
wlucti met in 1302 Philip siieccssfuUy lesisted the Papal claims and virtuallv imprisomd Bond ice for 
a ewtaysm nagm H's successor Clement V decided in 1309 to fix the Papal residence it 
and thus began the Babvlonish captivity winch had such important results 

The reifens of Philip IV s three successors Loms\ Philip V and Cluilo, IV rtigiis wlueh extended 
Irom 131, to 1328 were only impertant for the fact that the Silic I ivv cscliuluig females from tie 
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succession was adopted and also because with the death of Charles IV in 1328 the House of 


Capet ended 

Before he died Charles IV had m 1327 made the Treat> of fans with Edward III b} winch the 
latter obtained the restoration to their estates of certain of liis Gascon %assals The Treaty of Paris 
like the one e’<ccuted in 1259 was only a truce and on lus. accession in 1328 I’Jiihp of Valois at once 
showed that he intended his reign to be one of ceaseless activUj In the year of his accession he con 
quered Handers in the battle of Casscl for its Count I ouis who became entirely dependent on tlic Trcncll 
king and the following \ear Edward IK did homage lor lus 1 rcnch possessions I’liilip showed the 
same activity m his domestic affairs bliorth after his accession be recklessly alienated Kobert of Artois 
one of his most powerful nobles and compelled him in 133(1 to seek refuge at Edward HI s Court 
He ilso had in 1334 fonned a close alliance 

received David Bruce jjjj, gjnpcror and 

one of the candid itcs several Gennan princes 


for the Scottish throne 
whose claims were op 
posed by Edward III 
at Ills Court ind with 
his connivance I ouis 
Count of 1 laiider-> in 
133I) arrested ill the 
I nglisli inerchant«. in 
Handers with tin risult 
tint the luiraliii tradi 
between tint lountrv 
and Fiigland w is mi> 
Ijcndcd W ar had al 
re idj become imminent 
owing to the uiiceising 
efforts of Philip to extend 
liix hold upon \<iiiitai[H 
and to his supjiort of 
David Bruce it now 
Ih-C imc inevitable owing 
to the crisis with iigard 
to the 1 Icmish trade 
In the summer e>< iJ3b 
the actual outbri ik of 
tin Hundred \«.ars War 
tfKik place and I dward 



In order to secure the 
definite support of the 
llemings and of several 
of Philips vassals 
Edward m 1339 
sidcred the advisability 
of making a claim to 
the I reach throne bup 
ported 1)> the 1 leming- 
with whom he had 
signed an alliance at 
Ghent on Januan 25th 
1339 ^ dward m\ idcel 

1 ranee but failed to take 
lourinv 

Me inwhile tiic I lench 
Ind g lined succcssi-s m 
Guienne and the warm 
Scotland still continued 
I dw ird inore-oMr on 
S»ptimlH.r 23rd sigm^^ 
a truce uid lus 
campaign came to mend 
the Old) siiisfaclorv rv 
suit being tint James 
vm AitevcM md (he 
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men of Ghent remained supreme m Flanders On June 24th the famous battle of Stajs took place, 
and the fame of the English arms was established m Europe A second invasion by Edward of Picardy 
proved a failure and ended on September apth 1340 m the Truce of Esplechin which was renewed 
till 1345 However in 1342 the war of the Breton succession gai e Edivard a fresh pretext for inter 
fering m the affairs of France In the end Edwalds ally John of Uontfort was defeated and Charles 
of Blois the candidate supported by Philip 
won the day though partisan warfare was 
continued for some time 

In 1345 Philip found himself threatened 
in Gascony and in 1346 France was tn 
vaded by Edward III Caen was captured 
in July and on August 26th the French 
army suffered total defeat m the battle of 
Cr6cy while on October 17th its Scottish 
allies were overthrown in the battle of 
Neville s Cross Further disasters occurred 
in Aquitaine while in Brittany John de 
Montfort the ally of England estabhslied 
himself in power and on August 3rd 1347 
Calais passed into English hands not to be 
surrendered till the reign of the English 
Queen Mary A truce was signed at Calais 
on September 28th and Edward returned 
to England In spite of the ravages of 
the Black Death warlike operations con 
tinued in various quarters 

In 1349 and the following jears the 
English power in Gascony and Guienne in 
spite of the French resistance was con 
siderably extended and m 1350 a fleet of 
Spanish privateers suffered a severe defeat 
off Winchelsea Efforts to make peace 10 

1354 failed owing to the French refusal to 
accept the English tenns and the years 

1355 and 1356 proved overwhelmingly 
disastrous to France In 1355 6 their 
country was invaded from Normandy by 
Lancaster and from the south west by tlie 
Prince of Wales who had been received 
with acclamation by the Gascons While 
Lancaster reduced Normandy into a state 
of anarchy the Black Pnnee raided Lan 
guedoc and then inarched to the Loire 
finally turning southwards On September 

19th 1336 a French army was disastrously beaten in the battle of Poitiers where John who had 
succeeded Philip m 1350 as king of France was captured This defeat left France under the guidance 
of the Dauphin Charles who proved unable to deal with the existing situation In October 1356 a 
famous meeting of the States-Gtneral took place and its leader Etienne Marcel endeavoured to carr^ 
out a policy of reform An ordinance of March 1357 lessened the rojal powers but the provinces 
would not support Pans and cixil war ensued Moreover a nsmg of the peasantry known as tJic 
Jacquent took place and a reaction in favour of the royal power followed Marcel was murdered and 
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A RELIEF OF CHATEAU CMLLARD 


in December 1359 I dward III besieged 1 ’ ms In 
January 1360 lie marched clst\^ard!> and rcceiscd the 
adhesion of the Duke of Burgundj Hiving Jgnn 
failed m April to take Fins 1 dward retired to Chartres 
where 1 truce was made At Cains on October 24111 
1360 a definite treaty confirmed tlie negotiations which 
had been nude earlier m the >eir it jlrdtigny 
of A|uitame was ceded to I ngl uul and King Join 
igrmi to pav a heavy ransom iiul to lenounce his 
bcottisli ilhancc 

fill his death in 1364 King John honLstl> endeavound 
to keep filth with Ldward III but in spite of his efforts 
guerilla warfare continued m various pirts of I nriec 
In Brittanv the war between Montfort iiid Blois 'till 
continued till the decisive battle of Aura> on Septcmbir 
Qth 1364 In that battle Charles of BIois wis killed 
and Du Guesclm who had as i Breton come to hs ml 
was taken pnsoncr In the following year the Treaty 
of Outrande recognized ^lontfort as Jolm IV of Brittany 
Shortly before the battle of Auray came tl e destruction 
of the power of Charles of Nivirre (tlic Bad) in 
inandy and thus the north of I ranee was to some cvlenl 
pacified After his defeat by Du Guesclin in the bitt c 
of Cochercl on Mav iCth I3rj4 Charles fNavirrowas 
forcid to let ike 1 imseH to his s iitiiern kingdom 


Ch«lciu C« lU 6 on cf he n oa «le 



1IS7 by R bn a I ol Enc ond o aoou o No 

mnnUy ota na ha a ackt ol P p \un a ua 
bu R ho d a dfo h n SS b ouah he wn 


a a aumma y eonolua on and F a y a a a 



Before his di ith John had taken 
a I p winch 1 r JVC I of no little im 
1 ort nice in fuluu vears In 14(1 
le lad besUvved the Duchv of 
Burgunly which liadlaj ed title 
1 rciich erown uj in his voungest 
vm 1 hihp le Hardi wli> proveJ 
lilt, founder of tic Hiu e I Bur 
gun Iv wliicli e nliniied li rival 
tie power if the kings f Trance 
till the duatli uf (liarhs the Boll 
in tl f Mowing cmlury 1 inding 
iiimwlf im ilit I) raise the sums 
rt imrctl to piy his nnsam John 
retuncl (» I nghiid m lyjj md 
in 1 Is death in IJ04 wassuttcid d 
by his son Charles V V man of 
biiity and determination Chartis 
prtved a mist sucit fnl ruler 











He j,rjdualU restored the supremacy of the Crown reorganized the military and civil department*! an 
steadily prepared the wav tor a renewal of the war with England A struggle in Spun between 1 n 
the Cruel and Henry t f Trastamarc lor the crown of Castile gave Charles an opportunity of “^h 
his shill as a ruler \dopting the cause of Henry he encouraged Du Gueschn to lead the mcrccnarv 
companies who were such a cause of anxiety in France into Spam and m 136^1 they aided Henry 
oukI Peter from Spam That tyrant however found support in Bordeaux where the Black I rinc 
had establisl cd himself and on \pnl 3rd 1367 the Black Pnnee defeated Henry and Du Gucsclin i» 
the battle of Najara taking the latter pnsoncr and restored Peter to the throne of Castile 

Tlic expedition of the Black Pnnee tliough successful in its object proved of great value to Char cs 

I or on Ills return to \tjuitainc tl>c I’nncc was comjacllcd to tax his 1 rench subjects lieavily 
discontent was the risult and at the end of 136S the ParUmeul of Pins on behalf of tJic Cmud o^ 
Vrmagnic who had allud himself secretly with the French king listened to lus complaint with ngar 
a hearth tax and eped the Black Prince liefore it His refusal in January 13(19 t«it*scd the rooiKning 
of the war which took the form »>f a national movement against the 1 nglish occupation cf Case 
and Giiienne The i rench at once attacked the English power in A juitainc and gamed many 
Thoir cause was distinctly aided by the sack of 1 imoges m September 1370— an act which ilm^ 



The French 


Soutliern Fniice from tlie English Expeditions from Engl'xnd failed and Henr> of Trastamare, 
%\ho m 1369 hid hnally secured the throne of Cistile destroyed the English fleet off La Rochelle on 
June 23rd 1372 

On December 27th 1373 Jem de Vienne was appointed Admiral of France The new admiral at 
once set to work constructing a navy capable of resisting the attacks of the English ships and his work 
was rendered easier by the existence of a two years truce which lasted from 1373 to June 24th 1377 
By that time tlie French fleet consisted of some one hundred and twenty ships of which thirty five were 
large vessels and was supported by a Spanish contingent of thirteen ships Five days after the truce 
ended and eight days after the death of Edward III Jean de Vienne occupied and burned Rye after 
which success he burned Lewes Folkestone Portsmouth Dartmouth ancl*Plymouth returning to 
Honfleur early in August with much booty He continued his attacks on England during the autumn, 
ravaging the Isle of \\ ight and burning Poole and Hastings 

Thus the first year of tlie reign of Richard II of England saw the French fleet in practical command 
of the Channel During 1378 the success of the French fleet was somewhat checked but m Julv Jean 
de Vienne defeated an English squadron and while the Duke of Lancaster was besieging Saint Alalo 
he was ravaging the coasts of Devon and u 1 u ^ -i-ti -r 

Cornwail In 1379 owing to a violent storm ^ ^ | ^ ^ j|l\ ^ 

attacks of the French cruisers m 13S0 were ^ ^ 

burned and Portsmouth and Hastings again '' 

continued for siv years In the previous iAf 

year Charles V had died and his successor , 

Charles VI was still a minor His reign ^ ^ 

opened with a rising of the Parisians and a 
war with the Flemings who had revolted 

under Philip van Arteveld against their h 

count whose daughter had married the Duke 

at the battle of Roosbek tlie French de / \ 

the of Ghent ^ 

novi 111 good condition and w ar having been 

VI it showed itself supreme on the sea In i 
the meantime the Duke of Burgundv had in 

Frencli monarchv m the next centurv In ^“****^’ sxint louis a prisoner in Palestine. ' 
laSo a truce was concluded with England Lou.ix wouU h«T» t«c<.n»t s.i.i Lgg • i f,« K«d i>o» •i>ew» 

, , , j , * z', * 1 * • *•*! * 1 ** ClwireK In iKe npp oved mnnorr el lh« per ed, under 

which lasted into the next centurv Charles it- — r — t h • mp^r kpntvrr 

VI whose rugn had on the whole openevi so •" <'*" »«♦«••« i<>» k • CrM enp^d 1 on <orr» m .. .t/up. «»ciuior< ».iii 

° ^ h o aefeal nod capture ■■ Matxum a 1250 H • reu at* and tl an rr in 

successfully had niamed in 1383 Isabella of Min«<n<tT aw ««<! >• Xnae tew ir unpecued h • cap«><> 


‘ '-M 




I aWl«] 

SXINT LOUIS A PRISONER i 
Ltmi a l\ wduM hardir Kara baconvr Sa r.i 
> waJ for the CburcK In iKa opp ovrd man 


PALESTINE. 

L^w • f So hod nal rlrpa 
r of iha per ad. bf und« 
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Uav-iria I roll, 136S to lyja lio look Ih, (.oiinmKnl of I raiico into Ills o«n I, an, Is tm|>Io)mt aWo 
mimslcrs (wlio Mtro mckiumod llm Marmousots) socli a, tliL Const il,k ol Clisson Jiui da Nogtnt, 
Armuil lie Corbie anti Barnu dc h KiMirc , , , , n ,1,.. 

During Ihist. 3 cars nnnj usuful rifornw wire camtd out ami lor i time the feudal mnucnccs of lli 
urcat duUb were ducked In \u^ust 1392 «lulcndiiig in the foastof Mans Charles was seized «i 1 
a fit ot insamtj Tlic micks n! tlio king Philip ol Burguinly and John of Ikrrj at once dismissed tli 
king s counsellors ind seised the goscniment Peace evith Pllgland continued and 111 the 
139(1 the inaniige of Hlehatd 11 iiith Hilelll daughter ol the 1 rencli kin„ took place Hut ai] liofics 



ETIENNE MARCEL BEFORE THE D\UPHIN 

^ ken loKn 11 v>n» made n aana bp h Enal aK af ar he ba Ic ol Po era the >vea1 bp and InR ei 1 burilbe a ol Pe> * 
be oppo un p o demand pr v levee and clo me I 4>m be bop Dmupb n ChorlcB C enne Me eel ym p oaoal of (be Pa • me c an 
be mov nc ap ( n be popular pa y wb b «a a ed • f eat ed ol elo m I em be Daupb n In 357 


of an alliance between Ent,land and France disappeared when in 1399 Ridiard was deposed bj- 
of Lancaster The {,o\ernnitnt of Charles VI hoped to continue to be at peace with England 
the Duke of Orleans brother of the French king sent t letter of defiance to Henrj IV 

In 1404 Burgundy died and till 1407 when he was killed Orleans was supreme much to t e 
detriment of I ranee ai d to the annoyance of Henry IV In fact it was not till tlie murder of Orlean 
m Fans by the emissaries of John the Icirkss that Fnneh assistance to Owam Gljndwr ccaseii 
Henry was free frfim all danger from a combination of I ranee the Percies and the Wtlsh The mu r 
of Orleans was followed by the flight of Burgundy to Flanders whence he returned in I ebruary t-l° 
to Pans accompanied by a large army For the time In. appeared to have won the day butthccaue 
of the y jung Charles Duke of Orleans was taUn up by his father in law Bernard of Armagnic an 



THE C\TJ1EDR\L OF ORLEWS 


UEST FRONT -RHEI'IS C\THEDR\L. 
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till 1435 rnuce was divided between the two factions of the. Burgundians and 
Aniiatnacs During the >care 1408 and 1409 the Mtuation m 1 ranee was 
practically one of civil war In 1410 open hostilities broke out betwe1.11 tin. two 
parties in France the Duke of Burgundy being supported by Pans and gencraJIj 
by the inhabitants of tin. east of Frinct who wurc of Teutonic descent wIiiL 
Armagnac s diicf strength was derived from the Romanized Celts who were to 
be found for the most part in the south and west In 1411 the situation was 
complicated by the msurrtction of the Guild of Butchers which caused many of 
the citizens to fly from Pans leaving their houses at the mercy of the mob who 
fbr upwards of a year were practieallj supreme m the city In that year too 
the Dul e of Burgundy invited Henry IV to send an Lngltsh force into France 
The Duke of Orleans had also addressed Henry with the same object but the 
English king gave the preference to Burgundy partly because an Engli h armv 
could be easily landed m Flanders After the defeat of the Orlcanists m 14^^ 
at St Cloud Henry IV concluded a treaty with the defeated party and a con 
siderable Englisli force landed m Vormandy with the result that in 1414 
Burgundy was excluded from the government and the Cabocluans or Guilds 
Butchers were suppressed 

The Orlcanists were now supreme but soon found themselves engaged m 
a war which Henry V forced upon them The battle of Agincoiirt was fought 
on Friday October 25th 1415 and resulted in a disastrous defeat for the 
French Seven French 


princes perished of whom 
the Duke d \lcu90n the 
Duke of Bar the Count of 
Nivtrs and the Dul e of 
Brabant arc the best 

known five were taken 

^***^**ii*d'* " *d' namely the 

on iht knoo . riel h« Dukcs of Orkans and 

«nd*i"*"^ D.iidTjiV "** Di^urbon Ihe Counts of 
Eu of Vcnd6mc and of 
Richemont At the end of the year Ifie Dauplnn 
Louis died leaving France still tom by internal 




dlM: 


In \pril 1417 the new Dauphin John of 
Tourame died leaving his brother ChorUs then 
fifteen years old to inherit theFrcndi kingdom 
Tliat prince had been brought up to some extent 
by Bernard Count d Armagnac and consc 
quenlly was a bitter enemy of Burgundv In 
August of the same year as that whidi wv the 
death of John of Tourame Henry V who had 
an understanding with the Duke of Burgundy 
again invaded 1 ranee occupying several towns m 
Normandy 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the 
condition of I ratife at the clo>c of 1417 and at 
tlie opening of 1418 fi r not only w is slic being 
ravage-d by a foreign army but was being de 
stroved by civil war 




The French 


Negotiations were opened in the early weeks of 1418 m order to bring about the union of all parties 
but the only results were a rising in Pans the massacre of Bernard Count of Arraagnac and many others 
of his party the entry of the Duke of Burgundy into Pans and the capture of Rouen after a siege of 
seven months on January 13th 1419 Many towns at once submitted to Henry V of which the chief 
were Dieppe Fecamp Arques Mantes Honfleur This fresh disaster led to a reconciliation between 
the Dauphm and Burgundy and after an interview at Pouilli le Fort it was settled that a month later 
in September they should again meet at Montereau sur Yonne to consider the best means of resisting 
the English On September loth 1419 that meeting took place The Dauphin accused the Duke of 
having broken his word but the interview was cut short by Tannegui du Chatel and others who set 


U 












I 




upon him and murdered him All hope 01 uniting the Ircncli parties m opposition to Henry V was 
lost for Philip tlie joung Duke of Burgundy at once threw m his lot with the English whom it was 
now impossible to resist On ^lay 2ist 1420 the Treaty of Trojcs testified to the helpless condition 
of Trance By that treaty it was settled that Henry \ should be king of Trance on the death of 
■Charles VI and that he should act as regent during that king s lifetime Turther Kathcnne daughter 
•of Charles VI was to many Henri V who should do his best to restore order m France while both 
Charles VI and Philip of Burgund> were to war against the Dauphin The trcat> was accepted bj 
the Pirlemenl of Paris and bv the Pinsians and Henry received the title of Regent and heir of 1 ranee 
The treaty however was not accepted by tlie Vrmagnacs nor by many of the Trcncli provinces tJiost 
Iving south of the Loire showing, continued hostiht\ to the Cnglisli occupation TIil Dauphin took 
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the title of KLgi.nl it once became the recognued leadtr of the opposition to the English and fixed 
hi> capital at Bourges On March 2i^t 1422 hilt Henry V was in Lngluid tilt 1 rtncli aided b> 
a force of Scots defeated and slttt tht Duke of Clarence it Bcaugc killing some three thous.ind 
including a number of nobles Henry it once returned to Trance and in the following jear took Meaux 
and a number of towns m Picardy and Champagne 

Henry s death on August 31st 1422 followed by that of ChirlLs VI at once diangtd the wlioe 
political situation for Henry VI was a minor and Iht gosemmtnt of England was earned on bj the 
Pn\> Council though Bedford Gloucester and Bciufort hid considcnblc influence Till 1453 "‘j'-" 
Uie English were expelled from France there was an almost continuous state of warfare Clnrlcs VI s 
centre of government wa5 Bourges that of Henry VI being Pms From 1422 to 1435 the English hcl 
their own But even dunng thcae years it was evident tliat the national feeling was growing In 14^3 
and 1424 indeed the English won the battles of Crevmt md Vcmeuil but faded to take Orleans m 



THE EXECUTION OF THE MAlLLOTINS 
«Um >d J«l> Cldc . RrWII o« • Endud. m he on, of < 

ir • Tni d<*l tv«d lor «W wor w ih Fndood ood moraocfcd lh« ti 
d rrholcroir roorullonp pprrod Imtos it tl*o to Stikot mob 


142S It was it lhit that Jcaniu d \rc became so cin'-picuous a liguru m I rmcli Iii-tory 
look 1 lea lini; (nrt in sii m^ Ork ms md hJped to slimuluc the glow lli of n itional stntinicnt 
July 16II1 1429 CharU-s \ 1 1 w as ciowncd il Kheims m 1432 the illiance < f Burgundy w illi the 1 ngh'b 
elided md m 14^5 Burgundy made tht Tnity of Vrns with the TrciKh king All partus wlix now 
unitiHl in dt inng tlu tspnlsion of il,c English fn m I mice ami the ptiud from 1445 tu H 53 
ebjccl acctini lislicd In 1437 Ch irits \ H noccupitd Pans and in 14,9 l dhd !< i,i.llitr the 
tjcmrd It Orlims That b dy est ibhshcd a {Hrminent niditarv force winch w is toiUrolled * “j 
king md \oU 1 a nilnnal ti\ railed ihe InlU By these acts i stn lus blow wis struck it 
mdfiKiidinci end i rtil ittempt was made to deal with the prevahnt distirder I iinug the the*-*'’ 
t f these t)rdinmcc>f n tliiir indtinndencr many nobles ]<>ined the inovuneiit known is the Prague"^ 
m 1440 winch with the support «{ the greater part of the nation was spictlily suppressed In 
1 truce w vs imdc with the English whicti listed live years duiing whieh jH-ric d Ihe 1 rcnch iriuy " * 
so slriugthemHl b>th is ugard, artdkry as well is tiv dry md inlmtry tint when in I449 h.>stihlic* 
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again began tin, English lost in rapid sue 
cession Normandy Guiennc and Gascony 
Finally at Chatillon in 1433 the English 
were defeated and their I rcncli |)osscs>ions 
with the exception of Calais were lost 
When Charles VI died 1111461 he had laid 
the foundations of the absolute monarchy 
of Louis \IV The Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges m 1438 secured the liberties of the 
Gaiheon Churcb and the. ordinance of 1439 
gave the Ling a permanent military force 
The cliicf danger that remainid lay m the 
direction of Flanders where the Burgundian 
dukes had founded a strong principality 


1 \ISTED IVORN loomcil 

<4 ««j wi h \ . .naci U. fl«.lra by .c 


TIIL ItrSTORATIOS OF THL MONAKCHV, 

1453 1559 

liiE prospenty which had m part been 
restored by Charles V had been followed by 
the long anarchy which we call the reign 
of Charles VI But under Charles VIl 
from 1453 the new monarchy c in date Us 
definite nse Charles only reigned for cigl t 
yeai^ after the final expulsion of the Enghs 1 
Though at his death dilhculties still had to 
be faced before the monirchy could fed 
alisolutcly secure he had at any rate by 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges founded 
the liberties of the Galilean Church and he 
h id freed 1 ranee from the F ngli'h domi 
nation Before liiweaef his •'on I oiu» 
could assert that the m >n ircliy ' '** 
supreme in 1 rame the famous attempt o 
Charles the Bold Duke of Burgundy to 
weaken the I rench m< narcliy and to i*t » 
hsli i middle kmgd m lia.l 1 J be faced 1 W 
result of the f dal gift by King Jolm m 1363 
of the Duel y of Burguii ly to liis son I’hihP 
had been to set up an enleiprising 
ambitious family whicli by marriage 
iiuly 111''' 

Hribant Limburg and 
arious ways by the middle o 


acfiuirtd the counties i f Hurguiuly 1 1 
Artois Uethil 


\e\trs 


the hftccnlh century the Dukes of Burgundy hwl further acquired Hoi and Zeeland Hainault Nunn'’ 
and luxemhurg Thus on the de illi of 1 hihpthe Good in 1467 his s< n Cli irles the Bold f'un 
himself an i ixiwetful is> uion almest n\ dhng tliat of I^ouis \I liimsclf . 

Lnraged at the purehase of the Somme towns by the I rench king m 14(13 Clinks had iheidy foniie ^ 
a league of di umtente 1 French pnnees and it seemed as though I ranee was to suffer from a state 0 
things not unlike tl e W irs of the Roses tn 1 ngland But Louis \I unlike Henrv Vf was 
an able and astute monareli in full jK^session of all his faculties and m e\ ery rcsjxict i match for Char e» 
the 11 Id who m 1405 ha\mg fonjitd the League of Public Weal hcsiogcd Paris By » subtle policy 
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marked by the Treaties ol St Maur des Foases andConflans Loms secured the dissolution of the League 
though shortly afterwards he made the mistake of visiting Charles at Pen me where he became his 
pnsoner Obtaining hii, release by concessions Louis was forced for some >ears to pursue a waiting 
policy though m \ arious ways lie never ceased strengthening his position at home 

"Meanwhile the fortunes of Charles the Bold continued to improve In 1468 he had married the 
sister of Edward IV he had captured Liege he had forced Louis XI while his pnsoner to promise 
to give to his ally Charles of France the province of Champagne But in 1472 Charles of Guienne 
died having m 1468 accepted Guienne m place of Champagne and an invasion of France by Charles 
the Bold ended m failure From that time tiU his death in 1477 Charles devoted his efforts chiefly to 
the formation of a middle kingdom between France and Germany and m 1^74 laid siege to Neuss 

The year 1475 seemed likely to be a critical one for Louis XI owing to the fact that Edward IV 
m alliance with Charles had invaded France Luckily for Louis the Duke of Burgundy showed no 
intention of joining actively in an attack 
on the French king and Edward IV find 
mg himself without his ally consented to 
make the Treaty of Picquignv with Louis 
and to return home well paid for all his 
trouble On the death of Charles the Bold 
at Nancy in the beginning of 1477 Louis 
took action He occupied the county and 
duchv of Burgundy Artois Arras and 
certain Somme towns To Louis disap 
pointment Mary the daughtei and heiress 
of Charles the Bold married Maximilian 
of Austria who defeated Louis m the 
battle of Gumegate (1479) and recovered 
the county of Burgundy In 1482 Mary 
died and Louis and Maximilian signed the 
Treaty of Arras By this treaty it was 
arranged that Margaret of Burgundy "Mary s 
infant daughter whose dowry included the 
countv of Burgundy which Louis had again 
seited should marry the Dauphin Charles 
and thus Louis could regard with satis 
faction the close of his long rivalry with 
the Burgundian House 

On his death at PJcssis les Tours in 
1483 Louis XI had definitely founded a 
powerful absolute monarchy and had 
established on a firm basis the greatness of 
France His enormous taxation and his 
«e\erc treatment of all opponents «uch as 
St Pol and Cardinal Balue were in his 
opinion necessary for the preservation of 
France from anarchy and in spite of his 
faults he remains one of the great kings of 
France 

Under his two successors Cliarles \ III 
and Louis \II it was quite evident that 
Louis \I had built on solid foundations 
and that the Frencli monarchv was firmlj 
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c.Ubl,s..d Thai th,a Ma< ao aaa ba clearij mabaod m leading .he ^ 

the States Gene, al tvluch met at Ionia the jearntlcr the death of Lems \ The king Cl arles \ 
nas too joung to mle and till 149’ na. under the guardianship ot his sister Anne Eea J 
Dunn, her regenev a tresh attempt ot discontented pnnces to sure 
Francis Duke of Brittany tool the lead and uas supported by the Duke of Orleans R6n6 0 
and others Bnt Orleans had little capacity A revolt broke out in Brittany no aid 
obtained Iron, abroad and thus Anne triumplied Nevertheless the Bretons were united ,n oppos g 

annexation by FrancL though on 
the death ol Duke Francs in 14SS 
thc> could not prevent an invasion 
of tlie duchy by Trench troops The 
danger to Bnttany brought togetlur 
I erdinand of Spam Maximilian and 
Henry VII and in December 1490 
Anne was married by pro^y 
Maximilian This circumstance 
however proved no chech to 1 rench 
pohc> for Anne besieged at Kennes 
by Trcncli troops was forced W 
marry Charles VIII of Fnncc m 
December 1491 though Bnttmy ‘'J'’ 
the time retained its own govcin 
ment md liberties till 1547 
Nevertheless the action (f 
Trinch government m invad'”6 
Bnttanv seemed lihclj to lead to 
war Henry VII hid mx 4 i >9 
one treaty vMth the Duchess Mh'C 
and another with Spain and 
October 1492 he invaded Tniicc 

\s ncitUrl erdinand nor Mixmiilnn 

brought him an> supjwrt Iw i"” 
tated tlic ixaniple of Idwir 
when le invaded Irinec m 
Novemlnr trd I49- agreed * ^ 
Treat j of Staples md consented 
Icbougltoff Charles Mil 1 '"’ 
self ha 1 no wish to incur the cnmi 
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of my huropcan powL. 
was alrcndv set upon an cvj ‘ 

1) ltal> He therefore coiuludi 
liexties with I erdinand of Si iin ^" 
witli Mivimihan and m Seplem ^ 
1494 'Ct out upon hiN (am .us invisionol Itih an event winch marled tlic close of the Middle 
and the begin img o( modem limes 

There were two rcas ns put ( rw ird bv Cl arks VIII for bis cclebrUcd cspodilion I ouis 

Orleans claimed Milan on ihcgreund of the mainago of Valentina Visctnli to tl e first Duke of Or 

md m 1^91 indjl e jcirs following Louis vas a persona gra/a at tlie I rench Court The other 1 
wash claim loNailcs wluch was demed from UenC Duke of \nj >u whose rights had pa-'*’* 
Louis \I an 1 on to Ch irlcs \ III \t first all went well for no opjx)sili m wa» offered to Charles on 
march to Naj les wl icli 1 c read td <n Fcbniarj 22nd 1495 Invmg con picre 1 Ital> with a pn-e 


er for Im. m"' ' 
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chalk Alter remaining there a 
lew months Charles began his march 
liomcwards But he lountl that Ins 
rapid successes had alarmed the 
Italian powers and that opposition 
would be oflercd to Iiim On July 
(5th I-195 ht defeated a league 
organized by the governments ol 
Venice and Milan m the battle of 
fornovo and returned to France 
I without meeting with further op- 

( V ] position His conquests were soon 

lost owing to the efforts of GonsaUo 
di Cordova tlic famous Spanish 
general By July 1496 Alfonso 
the son of the dispossessed Ferdi 
nand KmgofNaples hadrccovcrcd 
the 1 mgdom and all that was left 
to France was a deterromalion on 
the part of the two successors of 
Charles VIII to conquer portions 
of Italy In Apnl 1498 Charles 
died leaving the crown of Fnnee 
to his brother m law and cousin 
Louis of Orleans who inhenud 
claims upon Milan 

Louis XII in both his home 
and foreign policy proved a wordi) 
successor of Charles VIII 
Italian aims of the lattcrwere con 
tmued and like him Louis did not 
embark on foreign wars until <■ 
had first made liiraself secure at 
home His marriage to Anne 0 

V . . ,c r w ^ Brittany the wife of the late kim. 

showed hi- firm intention of no 

allowing Brittany to become independent Having settled aflairs in France he in\ aded Italy m August 
1499 asserting his claim to Milan as the descendant of Valentina Visconti After 1 campaign m t t 
north of Italy, in which he was aided by Venice he captured Ludovico Sforza in April 1300 





and 


imprisoned lum in the Castle of Loches in Touraine — a castle closely connteted with the latter days 
of Louis \I pie French kings attempt to imitate lis predecessor iiul to conquer Naples " 3 * 
defeated by the astute Ferdinand of Spam Though that monarch made the Treaty of Gram ‘ 
m November 1500 watli Louis by which the kingdom of Naples was divided the French king kccpmS 
the northern portion of the kingdom with the title of king the arrangement in a few years came n> ' 
end and in 1504 the French claims on Naples were not recognized Only Milan remained m 1 ' 
hands of Louis The y ear before the cxpuNion of the French by Gonsalvo di Cordova Julius 
had become Pope and that personage was destined to have a detrimental elfcet upon the fortunes 
the French in Italv For the next few years the foreign policy of Louis is full of difficulties and bni'o 
to France no measure of satisfaction . 

In 1509 the French who had joined the League of Cambray defeated the Venetians m the 
ol Agnadello (May 14th) with the result that Venice lost most of her possessions on the mamlan 
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\%eU as her fleet In the war of the Holy League which b^an in i^ii Julius failed to take Ferrara and 
the French captured Bologna In October Terdmand Venice and the Pope united for the recovery 
of Bologna and in Nosember Henry VIII joined the League 

A General Council supported by French and Spanish cardinals had meanwhile met m September 
at Pisa but was shortly afterwards transferred to Milan The brilliant victory of Gaston de roi\ in 
\pnl 1512 over the Papal and Spanish troops in no way helped the French cause owing to the death 
of Gaston m the battle and shortly afterwards the Trench evacuated Milan and retired across the Alpa 
Important results to Italy follow The council retired to Lyons Juliu' recovers Bologna and is given 
Parma and Piacenaa and the Medici return to Florence Early m 1513 (April) Henry VIII formed 
a league with Mavimihan and Ferdinand for the partition of France and in reply Louis sends an army 
to recover the Milanese but it is defeated on June 6th at Jvovara by Sforza s (the son of Ludovico Sforza) 
Swiss mercenaries with the result that the French abandon the Castles of Milan Cremona and Brescia 
and retire into France While these events were proceeding m Italy Henry VIII and Ferdinand were 
prepanng to attack Louis Ferdinand seized Spanish Navarre in July and Henry VIII and Maximilian 
besieged Terouanne On August i6th the French were defeated m the Battle of the Spurs while in 
September their ally James IV is defeated and slain in the battle of Flodden Before long both 
Ferdinand and Maximilian made peace with Louis while Henry VIII by the advice of Wolsey entered 
into a close alliance with the French king to whom he gave his sister m marriage At the tune of his 
death on January 1st 1515 Louis MI had lost lialf of Navarre Terouanne Tournay and his Italian 
Dossessions France was howev®r prosperous and her people were contented 

The failure of Louis XII s foreign policy did not by aiiv means check the intentions of Francis I 
to establish French influence m Northern and Southern Italy The victory at Mangnano over the 
Swiss resulted in the expulsion of Sforza from Milan winch the French occupied and in the cession by 
the Pope of the cities which he had taken from the Duchy of Ferrara and from the Milanese The 
advance of Francis to Naples was onlv checked by the appearance of Maximilian at the head of some 
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Siviss troops m horthern Ilalv Ho hoiseoer retired tiilhoul striking a blon and in October lot 
agreed to the Treaty of Nojon ivl.idi Fiancis m \ugtist had made with Charles of Spmn who h 
succeeded Terdmand m January and who m Nmeniber signed a permanent peace with the Swiss 

With Leo I\ the rrcnch king 

I 7 V^ 



\in y i 


H\V\ IT 4 


t / , > s 

siT-S' 





arranged the famous Concordat of 
Bologna in 1316 m spite of the 
protest of the Parlemcnt and the 
University of Paris Annates weru 
restored to tlie Pope ivliose wcaUlt 
Has thus immensely increased 
while the appointment of bishops 
and abbots was transferred to the 
king thougli requiring Papal np 

pro\a] and appeals to Rome were 

restricted In 15^8 the Treaty of 
London was negotiated byN'olscy 
with Trancis mIio buys back Tour 

nay and arranges that the Dauphin 

is to marry the Princess Mary 
by the Treaty of Noyon Francis 
had given up his claims on Naples 
only retaining Milan m Italy f 


jT'» only retaining Milan m Italy i® 

/ '-4^ European world had at last a short 

n ^ ‘ ■ ■■■ 


I n{,!and Mcamvl ilc war l>el«u.n 1 r 


vtarilorra 


period of peace 

Europe was however on the 
verge of new developments ihic‘‘ 
notably influenced the fuf*^ 
course of rroncli history ’ 
January I0I9 the death oI l ® 
Empcroi Maximilian followcl bv 
tl e election of Clnrlts of Spvm 
the imperial di{,nity v'vro even 
\ hicli deeply ilTvctcd Franct- 
1 rancis had lumstlf made efiurts 
secure the imperial throne an 01 
1 IS failure rchtions between « 
an 1 Charles became strained 
prevent tin. outbreak of a I 
war MoLcy met Irmcis m J“ 

iro It the Held of Cloth of Ooll 

and Charles 01 two 
sliortly afterwards War was 
ever inevitable and Charles alli^^ 
with tic Pope m May 
tlccxpulMon of the Irciich fmm 
Italy and m f”lc 

1 Charles lal broken out and before the end 0 


I Mcanwlilc war Ulween Irancis anl Charles lal broken out and before the enu ^ 
ria was reaiorwl in Milan fn m wl ich Uu.1 rtiich were eapclkd and I ranee itseJf was mva *= 

1531 ly Chailcs tiaxis ant m 1522 hy anLnuh hamv , ■ 


. j Min. 1 a V.. I in 1522 hy an Lngh h anny . 

1 tom 1521 to 155G *=1 am and tl c 1 mp re were under Charles V and I raiice. w is in daiit,er u 
forad into tl c jx ition of a mere secondary state. 
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distracted Charles from jn> continuous attacks 
upon France Francis I was moreoxcr naturally 
aware of these elements of weakness and not only 
entered into negotiations with the Protestant 
princes of Germany but also into fnendly relations 
with Suleiman In 1536 the third war between 
Francis and Charles broke out and while tlic French 
conquered Savoy and Piedmont in February and 
repelled Charles invasion of Provence in July a 
Turkish fleet ravaged the Italian coast and m 1537 
Suleiman entered Hungary 

The Truce of Nice in 1538 concluded the third 
war between France and the Empire and was con 
firmed by a meeting between Cliarics and Francis 
at Aigues Mortes Both Powers relumed their con 
quests, and it was ^^ttlcd that the truce should 
continue for ten jears It was not till Jolj 1542 
that Francis m alliance with Denmark and Sweden 
entered upon his fourth war with Cliarles Host! 
lities broke out in Italy, m the Netherlands and on 
the Spanish frontier Owing to the failure of the 
emperor s attack on Algiers m 1341 the Mcditcr 
ranean was in the hands of the French and the 
Turks At_Landre9ies in 1543 the I rench defeated 


the Nations 

At this cnsis, which begin m 1521. m her liislorv 
Prance showed great power of rcsistanct, and was 
aided bj 1 viritty of unexpected circumstances 
To lumper the Cnghsii operations she allied with 
Scotland, while Charles V found himself mudi 
occupied witii the Reformation movement, which 
had burst out in the north of Germany owing to 
Luthers preaching Till 1529 however, the ex 
pectation that he would be able to partition Prance 
bccmcd to Charles not entirely unwarranted The 
defeat and capture of Francis at the battle of Pavia 
in 1525 followed by the I rcnch king s captivity m 
Madrid, the failure of 1 ranee m the second war with 
Charles in 1527 and 1528 ending with the Treaty of 
Cambray in 1529 and the submission of the Papac) 
to the cmfieror — all these events seemed to show 
that the resources of the Empire were for superior 
to those of Francis But the rapid growth of 
Protestantism was already dividing Germany into 
two hostile camps while the invasion of Hungarj 
by ^uleiman the Magnificent vvas another fact which 
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the forces of Charles, and Francis captured Nice from Satoy The follonmg jear Henry VIII havini; 
■0 1543 allied tilth Charles invaded Picardy and captured Boulogne on September r4. 1544, uhile 
Charles invaded Champagne and threatened Pans On September iS, hoveter he and Francis agreed 
to the Peace of Crespy, Charles surrendenng Ills claims to Burgundy and Francis his claims to Naples 
Artois, Flanders and Guelderland Henr> VIII ’ 

however, continued the war till 1546 But it 
was not long before the fifth war between 
France and the Hapsburg monarcliy took place 
Henry 11 , the successor of Francis m 1547 wa^ 

Molently opposed to the emperor, and in 1552 
took advantage of the latter s difficulties in 
Germany, and seized Jletz TouI and Verdun 
which continued in the hands of the French foi 
many years The abdication of Charles m 1556 
was not followed by peace with Fiance and 
success attended the efforts of Philip II md 
Ferdinand I The warlike and ambitious Duke 
of Guise, who failed in 1557 to retake Naples 
did indeed capture Calais from tlic English in 
January, 1558 , but French armies suffered sciere 
defeats at the hands of the Spaniards at St 
Quentin in August. 1557 at Gravelmes in 
July, 1558 In April, 1559 the Treaty of Catcau 
Cambr^sis closed the war, France retaining Metz 
Toul, Verdun, Saluzzo, and Calais Philip of 
Spain married the daughter of Henry II and 
Spam was left supreme in Italy Tlie fiist epoch 
which had lasted nearly forty year*, of the 
rivalry between France and Austria thus dosed 
till it was again revived for a short time by 
Henry IV and more definitely by Richelieu 
Mazann, Louis XIV Louis XV Lout> WI 
and Napoleon I 

THE HELIGIOUS W ^RS IV FRANCE I559 1^98 
Like other great religious mo\ ements the Refonna 
tion took apolitical direction in the coiinfnowhcn. 
its influence was chieflv felt In France that cer 
tainly was the case for there the countn wassuffer 
ing from a pened of war fever which had lasted 
over half a century In France the Reform move 
ment was chieflyof a Cahmistic character and its , 
strength lay mainly in the south-west of France • 

Foreign wars enabled th® Reform movement toe\ ' 
pand for the Crow n w as occupied in dealing w itb its 

e\tema] foes while at the same time the periodical attacks on the Reformers from various quarters, such as 
was implied by the introduction of the Spani-b Inquisition by a Bull of Paul IV in 1557. only encouraged 
the Huguenots The peace of Gateau Cambre 1- in 135S marked the real starting point of those reli- 
gious wars which fill the last forty years ot the sixteenth century in French history * At that time the* 
Reformers were well organized and were benefited by the disorganization into which the monarchy fell 
on the death of Henry II in 1559 No period in French historv is more critical than that which followed 
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the death of Henr\ II His successor Francis II the Imsband ol Marj Stuart — a marriage contrned 
bv the Guises — nas quite, unfit to govern Friiice at such a cntical time and the Tumult of Amboise 
early in 1360 illustrates the general discontent For the movement which was crutllj suppressed 
included many Roman Catholics as well as Protestants It was quite apparent m December 1360 
when Charles IX succeeded Francis II that a complete breakdown of personal government had taken 
place due partly to the character of the monarchs who had come after Louis XII partly to the hcan 
taxation parti} to the factious character of the nobles partly to the deterioration of the ckrg}, an! 
partly to the lowering of the character ol the judicature Moreover with the close of the Italian war 
the religious factor had been introduced and at the moment when its ptrsonncl was even weaker than 
the pnnciple of monarcliy the Ciown was confronted by the two parlie — the Huguenots and the Konnn 
Catholics For a few months the acces ion of Charles I\ seaned to offer a chance of geiitral afomi 
— finannal political and religious In December 1360 the States General met at Orleans and con 



sidcred plans for rareiichmcnt If onlv the cessation of pajuants to Ronn. could have been broufilit 
ibiut the evtrav game of the Court clitckcd and tin. Law Courts (the Pirleiiicnl of Pans) thoroug i ) 
reformed tl i. \\ ars of Religion need not hive taken place But the Piirtctnciil of Pans turnid fici'cc ) 
igainsl refonn and political rtfonn oon become subordinate to the religious quc'lioii The 
mavsacre in March 156. v\as the occaviun of the definite outbreak of the first of eight w irs " u ^ 
c iiUinucd till near the end of the centur} Till 157^ vvficn Henr> III amved from Poland to take f 
Crown Call cniK lie Mtdicis the Queen m ithir was the mo>l pronniiunt fgure in 1 raiicc *■* 

m character she s!i iwt 1 vmdiclivcncss in man) of her action* She could not understan 1 tl^ 

“•lasni which nnn} showed for religion bhc had no fixed principhs but believed in the c/Tieac' 
diplomacy and coyipromisc Tlioroughly ambitiou* she desired to be the most imiwrtant 
in the State and like I ouis \I w is alwavs mdustnous \ clear and intelligent buMiiess 
Is the verdict of the \ rnctian ainhassador She was now during tlic cailv j ears of Charles IS * ' 
the most important jx r^iinge in I ranct and «liowed no hostdil} to the jxjIicj of nnvsiries and o 
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con\eis\ons The firet war ended m March i;j63 with tl e Peace of Amboise made b\ Catlienne with 
the advice of L Hopital Calvini^tic services were allowed m all towns save Pans It was quite obvious 
that France would neve; accept Protestantism and though Cathenne herself was anxious for a I01I5, 
period of peace Roman Catholic influences \ ere too ‘trong for her strengthened as thej were bv the 
firm attitude of the Council of Trent and by a feeling of hostility to the Dutch who had raised a rebellion 
against Philip II The second civil war which broke out in September 1567 was of little importance 



and was closed b> the Peace of Longjumcau which left matters as the\ were before the outbreak of 
hostilities, Similarlv though the Huguenots, were defeated «i the battle ot Jamac and Montcontour 
m the spring and autumn of 1569 the terms of the Peace of St Germains m 1570 were fatouraWe 
to them • 

The political and religious situation m Prance was at this time remarkable If France seized tlie 
o} portunity pvoMiied b> the revolt of the Netlicrlands. and cntcnid upon a conflict with Philip II she 
would lie reverting to a national— I anti Spanish— pohc> As Jong as cnil war continued the strength 
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of France was being frittered away when it might be employed against her ancient foe Such a war 
would divert attention from the Huguenots and one result would be to strengthen Protestantism m 
the Netherlands and m France The Spanish victory at Lepanto over the Turks m 1371 "as indeed 
another argument m favour of a policy of toleration at home in order to concentrate the national forces 




n an attack on Philip 11 t » h 

But thia pohev was not adopted The Huguenot leaders of whom Coligny was the cue aime 

nt securing politicnl control 

ns well as religious toleration 
Coligny it haj, been slid was 
no diplomat and took no pains 
to conciliate Catliennc de 
Mcdicis who saw her influence 
with the young king rapidly 
Lssening Further he never 
realized the strength of the 
Intred felt by the Pansians 
for the southern nobles That 
hatred was shared by the 
Catholic nobles of Northern 
France who asserted that 

Coligny and his followers hoped 
to establish a republican 
Federalism The Massacre of 
St Bartholomew 111 1573 
therefore m full consonince 
with Catherines wish to 
tlie Crown from the influence ot 
Coligny and it al»o expres id 
the Parisian hatred of the 
southern noble is well as 
its determination to root ou 
heresy The massacre ilseh 
a distinct landmark in Irene 1 
historv It inllicttd ^ 

on the military IJOw-r of 
Huguenots from which it nc'c 
recovered and as a result t i 
politicil influence al 0 suflae-d 

INTERVIEW BETWEEN MVXIHILIAN OF AUSTRIA \ND MARY TJ C massaCrC hid Cs |0 

OF BUBCUSOV great jicrtion of tnc >■ 

su , Ud « d, U, . XI I, d,, ^ n,. t u necessarily had po dica 

n kt w** g ■ y eipMwd • Shr kad dv r ned o v M«« tn I ftn anii ikt ..krt VSCfC 

T. .ir h •.». Pd k» .mm,n «l lx c t> po* of k« H.p kg m w.i mflucnCe TllOSC Wl 

" * killed in Pans were the 

imiwrtvrl the mon. -idvtnlurous both militanly and j olilically Deprived of their 
Hugiict ( I arty became completely transformed Henceforward it aims not at securing p 
« mlrol Li t al preserving its cvislcncc as a religious body jl^j 

Naturally the mas acre kd to the outbreak of the fourth war which is chiefly important as i^^ 
(rating tin, adtitsm of 1 jHi’icy which lasted till the I tench Revolution Instead of aimi ig •» 
trolling tic monatxln lie Humicnots now adnnt a noublican orcanualion and strive o 


(rating the adtitsm of 1 jHi’icy which lasted till the I tench Revolution Instead of aimi ig •» 
trolling tic monatxhy lie Huguenots now adopt a rtpublican organization and "^p^ad 

fstal hshiiiciU of a federal republic fondly hoj ing tliat the republican system would gradually 
ihruuglijul I rance \nlicipating the Hug^icnot simple against Richelieu and the Girondist c 










THE TOMB OF LOUIS Ml AND ASNE OF BRITTAN'l 

Th. «mb . en ,f . «un,be ol . «l h« k n.. .pd p «<e. pi F .«c» l« wl ek he Abb»» CK««h .1 Si D« • P* ’ 

• lamsui Anna wu li« dayih < ol F an a II Dok» »l D any and akt au aadad har la ktf wkan Iwa va ycara otJ She d W '• 
1514 Lou. wha >.a, knonn .a la Fa ha al kcPaapa dadinISIS The n.onumen waa caacu ed ba wean 1516 and 15)2 

Languedoc and Upper Guieune cstablKhtd two governments and La Rochelle became the centre ol 
resistance to the Crown That town sustiincd a tivc montlis siege which ended with the Treaty of 
La Rochelle on June 24tli 1573 Tlic country 1 owever had only lest for 1 few months Inlebruarj 
I374 the fifth war broke out being rtivarkiblc for tie fact tliat the Huguenot cause seemed to be in 
an unexpectedly flounsl m,, condition when in Mnv 1576 Calhennc consented to the Peace of Monsicv r 
It was a triumph in one sense for the Huguenots for Condc obtained tl e govcmorsliip of Picardj and 
thus was within touch of the revolted Ntthcrlands It also gave the H ^.uenots fictdom ol wor^t ip 
with the restnction lint they were n t to 1 Id rehgous meetings will two Icigucs of Pans Lhi 
fortunatclj several of the Huguenot nobles had begun to look, abroad lor aid and Urns incurred tit 
charge of adopting an unnalional altitude But they had definitely secured eight cities and the promise 
that the States General should be summoned When however that body met m 1577 at Blois its 
anti monarchical tone led to its carlv dissolution though at the same time its opposition to tie 
Huguenots was no less manifest 

The sixth war which lasted during 1 jKirtion of 1577 and ended witli the Peace of Bcrgcrac hh 
things for the most part as tlic> were and with the cxccpti n of a short (the seventh) w ir which lasb 1 
lor seven months in 15S0 ending vmh the I eact of Fltix the land had rest till 1580 Bi thittimc'''- 
Dukc of Guise liad.bccomc one of the most prominent brenchmen of the da> In 1576 a kaguc 1 aJ 
been formed in Picardy by a number of nobles who wished to suppress Protrslaiitism and to coniml 
the Crown In 1584 owing to the death of Henry HI s brother Henry of Navarre became hur 
Crown Consequently early in 15S5 the League of Pans was formed to save the country from a heretic 
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sosereign The result was to merge the new league into a general league which e\tended mer two 
thirds of France In 1383 Henrv of Guise made an alliance with Philip 11 of Spam and the Cardinal 
Bourbon was named as the next heir to the French Crown In the same jear Henrj III accepted the 
policy of tlie League and broke off the fnendly relations with England which had subsisted since 1370 
The eighth civil war — the war of the three Heniys — {Henr> HI Henry of Navarre and Henry of 
Guise) — was remarkable for Heiirv of Navarre s victoiy at Courtrai on October 20th ijSy for the 
setting up of barncades in Pans and for the murder of Guise on December 23rd i^SS His death 
marked the transference of the guidance of the League from the nobles to the preachers Unable to 
enter Pans Henr. Ilf united with Henry of \avarre and besieged the capita! The cause of the Guises 
had been lost when Henry of Guise was murdered but for a time it «eemed tlfat the clergy and the mob 
of Pans united with Philip 11 would establisli the victory of democracy and anticipate the events of 
1792 The murder of Henry III on August 2 1^)89 saved Pans for a time but the alliance of the 
revolutionists with Philip II called out the loyalty of tlie respectable classes 

France w as passing through a cn»is almost uuexampltd m her history Under such kings as Louis \I 
Louis XU and Francis I »he had risen to a position of greatness m Europe when suddenly she found 
herself dmded by religion The long struggle between Catholics and Protestants had practically anm 
lulated the power of the Crown and both the Huguenots ind the League aimed at objects which if 
carried out would haye destroyed the position of France m Europe While the Huguenots desired 
local Isolation the League would not only Inve made the Callicin Church absolutely dependent upon 
Rome but would hate brought Franco under the yassaldom of Spain From these dangers the 
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appearance of Htnry IV, supported by alj that was 
patriotic in tJic French nation, sa\cd France 

Henry of Navarre was the legitimate monarcli He uas, 
morco\cr, a born general, and Ins victories o\er aMa>ennc, 
who Jed tlic Pans democracy at Arqucs on September 2ist, 
15^9 and at Ivry in JIarcli, 1590, imdc it quite obvious tint 
Ills abjuration of his Protestant creed was all tint was neces 
sary for his ultimate success In 1593 he renounced Ins 
creed, and “ the acceptance of the Mass gave Henry Paris 
and Pansgave him I ranee " At the close of 1594 he entered 
P ins , on May and, 1598, the Treaty of Vcrvins ended the war 
with Spain . on April 15th, 1599, the Fdnt of Nantes, winch 
tccogiii^cd Huguenotism, was published, and registered by 
the Parleiiuntof Pans much against its will Henry s accept 
ancL of Koman Catholicism had secured the support of the 
middle and patnotic party in Frincc, by the Edict ofNantes 
he had won over the Huguenots He was now able to 
restore order out of chaos and to found the Bourbon 
momrcliy on stable foundations 


1 m V« CKOWTII 01 THE yOUIlliON MON VliCllV , ICOO-IOS9 

Itf^mi^rrvVd iV”e"i«m,*li VuP'hTj '^'^^*** Hcnry superintended the work of reorgani 

j zation so necessary after the long period of civil war 

and inaugurated a foreign polic> wlmli led to tJic brilliant successes of Louis XIV Ho realized that 
alliance with the Papacy and with the Jesuit Order would render both Protestantism and Gallicanisni 
innocuous At the same time Jk was fully aware that 
his success as a ruler depended on good administration 
and all he looked for m liis mmi-stcrs was abihtv and 
loyalty His chief minister Ssully w is a Huguenot and 
though both Jeannin and Villcroy had opposed him 
m the past he recognized their ability and employed 
them to his advantage The debt of 1 ranee to Sully is 
immense He devoted himself clnelly to the encourage 
ment of agriculture and to the nfomi of the financial 
administration He cstablislud m jr)04 the Paulette 
or annual tax on the income-, of judicial and financnl 
officids and on its p »\ ment by tlicm llicir offices became 
hereditary Tims another privileged class was allowed 
to grow up in I ranee though the object of its institution 
was to set up a noblesse of tlip robe as a set oil to the 
noblesse of the suonl Sully however, abolished a 
crowd of useless fin incial agents he establislicel a 
system of audit and he succeeded m cirrying out 
reforms to such an extent tint at the dose of his ad* 
ministration lie had it is s, id saved the 1 rench nation 
more than one hundred and twenty millions of francs 

annually, besides paying off the enormous debt which 

so hampered the eoveminent 

TOMO Of CARDINAL DAMDOISE 

In political matters md esjxciallv m foreign pohev, d a™i.u.. lUeouioi wU «. ..i.rJ 

Henry s reign after the overthrow of the Leiguc. fonns c..d ».i .»d ran.. Mini.... .« l~*. 

an important starting jxnnt in modern I tenchj.istory 



DATES OF FRENCH HISTORY 

{To ijij) 


Henry VI of England cfowued Kmg of France at Tartf Jc 
CTx&rtrrs taken irom tlie Englisli 

Great Peace Congress at Ams attended by numerous env 
Subnasuon of Pam to tbe Duke of Buigiuidy and retirement of the Eiigh^h 


and by Phil p Duke o{ Buti 


•rny The nobki headed by the Diuphi \ 


Engiish driven from Pontoise 
Charks lepeb Ute Engbsh at Dvppe 

Eoglith n^tiate for peace aid a confmnce is held at Tours Cbarl > arms tt 
years Mamage of Henry of England and ktargaret of Antou^irang'if 
Military organiaalion of France compkled 
Engl sh adveoluren attack and phiato Fougetes 
Preach recover Gascony for tliree hundred yeais Coglish 

Charles enters Bordeaux of the Hundred k cars VVar Only Calais and oi e 

tenvos remain to the English in France 


!:u 


iiSl 


Death of Charles 
The lu^ue of 


of fjQUlS XI 

the Somme given to the Duke of Burgundy by llie Treaty of A 
..-•....-r . — .A n -“he nobles conceded by the Ti 


ipelled to accompany Charles the Bold on the p miilva 


Ihe Public AVeal loniied 

.. . Normandv and takes possess on of Kouen 
Death of Phil p the Good and successton ol Charles the Bol I A nc 
oompnsmg the Dukes of Burgundy and Bniiany the Kings of Castile 
of Eosland 

GuKone given to the Duke of Bern Loui 
espewHoo to Liege. 

Ah alliaiitevf the Dukes of Bnitaay and Cuieuneagauist Louis 
Duke of Bnrguody decUiet war against Vtance 
TVuce beiweea Louis and the Duke of Burgundy 
Ctvarleedefeatedby tbeSv>MeattbeBattl«o(CTa son 

The S viss and the Duke of Lorraine etisck Naoev C arles is Kj> 1 d i lefrnd i g it 
o! Bureundy to Uaxitnihan o< Austne 
indees ve battle at Guuiegale between Maiuuilian and Lous 
I Tteoly of Attas between Louis aod the B tirunduas Masuniban gives his doughlet 


ceconciled to Spam by rcstoraliOD of Cerdagne and Ksussillon 

Invasion of llals by Charles willi $o ooo men and a large tram ol artilieri 

Qtar'es reaches Naples llaluo prnces unite with the Pope Ferdinand and Isabella and the Ln piror 
asamsibim Defeat of tbe allies at Foeoovo Peace negotiations with Lu lovicobforaa and return 
ol Charles to Prance 

Monipei tier French viceroy at Naples, laobbged to capitulate aod return to France 


Louis ^vorcei 

, fbeteb* maiomg Be ilany 

) Alliance with Neroce Louis clauis M Ian end crosaea the Alps in 
I to me Tyrol and the French enter MiUn without flgbting 
\ Betrayal ol bdorta at Novara Louis takes him to rtance Tree 
1 ^ Naples at — - ‘•~— 

divisiooof Sicily 

Spanish gaua a deciuveVKiocy over the rieochoutheGacigUaiio, and Siuly tw 
I Louis s gns a triple treaty at Bio a i An alliance with Masimiiian to attai 
( inenl for the investiture of the Uibnese g An arrangeineBt for the cnai 
I with Loow daughter Claude French cUuns in Italy with Brittany, Burgi 
I Louis breaks the thud treaty of Bloo b> gnmg Sicdy \o Gertiiaine de Tout on 
I (he Catholic 

Formatioa of the League oi Cambrai aeainst \enice 
All ance of England Spam IbeErapi 
Death cl Louis XII and succeswm 
I Ckni eror Fesdinand and the P0| 

I Henry >111 andVianaamietceitheFs 
Fnncb invade Navi - ' 

J,nd take. .. 

^ jias who gives up llursuuJ 

bdcKeisoutol Italy aflet being defeatedal Laodraoo 
ice cl Francis I with llenry % III 
IS makes an all anCe with the Porte 
srired b> Charles V and Ftancis deCl*«e» war on bin 


ueiS’nlsasLo isXII 
es Aine ol firillaiiy, 

Ludovico Slorsa flits 
Fm eh and Spat ivh 




of Italy and defeat ■ 
11 uoaUianee follows 





THE BATTLE OF 



FRANCIS I BESTOWS ON ROSSO TITLES TO A CANOSR> IN NOTRE-DAME. 


Re»e del Rcm« ««• ft net ve «1 Flo enee end be a n 1496 He wee e <loee etadcni el M cbeel Amele end beceimc one ol ihe !•«"••• 
pe B e e el h e dny F« h e we b e Feme nebeeu Ffeac e beetewed er. k m I tiee te ft cenonrr In No e-Oeme 

In \pnl i 6 ou he married Mane dc Mfdicis iiicu of the Grand Duke of Tuscany and tin. JM*" 
following was born the Dauphin who succeeded as Louis Mil Wliile Sully was rcstonng order in 
the finances and administration Henrv was busy in reduemg the nobks to obedience 

Henry s first care was to strcngtl cn tin Frc ncli frt niier and this was partly effected by a treaty nndc 
with the Duke of Satov who in Januarv iiwi ceded Bresse and Bugey to I ranee Henry thus mad^ 
himself master of both banl^ of tJic Khonc in I ‘sjtoy became the close ally of I rance Danger to 
France from the Austro Spanish House stiU howt \tr remained and it was in consequence of this danger 
that the Great Design was funned which pparentlv aimed at a combination of the Catliolic and 
Protestant enemies of Austria and bpaiii The death of Llizabetii of England b> no means rendered 
the execution of such a project imp«>ssibli But liis unexpected death put an end for tiie time to the 
schemes of foreign poIic> which he had fomied md was followed 1>> a period of reaction in 1 ranee 
Henrv had indeed inaugurated the fun ign policy wliieli was pursued so successfully by Kichclicu Mazarin 
and Louis XIV but much owing t« l>is unlimeh death rcmaim 1 to be done 1 eforc tlie 1 rcnch monareJn 
could be placed on a stable basis 

The long religious wars had left a hgac\ of imrcst pohi a} «^idl and religious lehnid them wl ich 
took years to remo\e Compromise was the necessary policy of Henry IV iflcr jhjcc had been nudi 
with Spam and during the rest of his res n le could oiih indicate the path aleuig wliieh his successors 
so firmly adianced Hcnr\ had humbled the might of Spam and at the liinc of Ins deitli wus 
elaborating an attack on the Hapslmrg nionarchv which w is earned out In Kicliclieu after 
iiul by Mazann With Henr\ s dcatJi however i reiction it once occurred and there are is 

wnter says few more depiessmg and weirisonie jienods of histon than the lirst thirleen years of 
t le reign of Louis \I1I During these Mars ihe pnneis earned on intrigues iitJier against the Cro«" 
i r against one aintlier 

On Htnr\ s death m 1014 Marie de \Iedias was dtclired Regent as I oms MH was only nine 
\ears old She at once reversed the fireign (xiIilv e f tJio late kiig and dtcland her inlcnticn of ally 
mg with Spun 1 uropc thus found itself n 1 1 ngeroii tie verge of a struggle which w mid anticil 
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French troops in La Rochelle In October 1628 the town was captuicd and its fortifications destroMd 
The Huguenots a^ain rose the following jear but wen. forced to accipt the Peace of Alii' which 
ga\e them religious liberty but no political independence In tC)2g the same year in which 
the Treaty of Alais was made the w ir of the Mantua succession broke out in Italy The DuU 
of Alantua was attacked b\ Spam and Savoy and the important town of Casale which was sue 
ccssfully defended ba French volunteers was besieged In 1630 French troops crossed the \lps 
and tnumphantlv supported the Duke of Mantua While Richelieu was busy in securing for tin. 
trench a footing m Italy a con piracy was formed at liome by the Queen mother and was sup 
ported by the Duk<» of Orleans brother of the king On March iith 1631 the dav of dupes 
Orleans was forced to fly to Lorraine where he was joined bv the Ouctn motlnr and several 



nobks were exiled Having put down ill intcmal d» urhinccs ind having slrcnolh^”‘'‘^ 
jv Hum of France m Italv iMcIiihtu was now abk to undertake his -df iiiiiioscd dulv of w’*'' ^ 
thr.vimg tin p„wcr of tin. Hou-< of Hip^burg Till 16^5 tho Thirty \cars W ir litd U'” 
great exUnt a rdn,Kjus and Omnan stnig^k fiuslavus Vdilplms had landid m 

Mij jHirt the Protestants agaip&l iho ( atholic Ia ipui. On NovunUr l6th 1632 '•« the t 


< nlcr t 


he wir riplly ikviMx 1 into i jxlitical conU"! 
w ir on 'ipun ilhiiices wue male vvilli 
Asuns m It.lv VMS d.<us-<d The » 

01 \u iru am ''pnn were < pjxi^i b\ I rmee 'swtkn Swov ml H. Hand md to hk 
bv cerlain Italian pnnccx In mjS .Jeitli of Ikmhud of Sxxt Wciniir gave KwlwhcU 
oiixrtunitv of occiipvmg \ls.ace In the smie year tin Irvmh v\<n i gre it luv d vict rv 


if Lutun he \v \s kilK 1 anil fn m that iiiomeiit the 
Klvvien nv il luli ns In »i35 Richcluu iliclared 
ml Hollan I an I the j irlilun jf flit ''j inidi jxs 

111 •spim wtrt I pjxiscii b\ I rmtt *>wtkn 'x 







Spaniards near Genoa and in 1639 a Spanish fleet in the rnglish Channel was clcstrojcd bj the Dutch 
\t the time of Richelieu s death France was absolutely secure from all danger of invasion md both 
Spam and Austria wecc now beginning to consider the advisability of mahing peace Before the end 
of his life in 1642 a conspiracy was fonntd against him by Ciiiq Afars who was joined b> Orleins 
Richeheu executed Cmq Mars but pardoned Orleans Shortly aftenvards he himself died His idnunis 
trition was marked bj the strengthening of the central government in its control over the whole of 
France and he created an administrative system which lasted till the French Revolution He aimed 
continuously at the reduction of the power of all bodies hkdy to mterfere with the aulhonty of 
central government Thus he forbade the Parlenunt of Pans to exercise pilitical functions he 
checked the provincial as'iembhes and he gradually replaced the governors of provinces by mtendants 
who were royal officers appointed directly b> the Crown and with political judicial mihtarj 
financial duties The nobles still exempt from taxation were excluded from the roynl council und 
found themselves with onlv miiitarv duties to perform Thus under Richeheu the cleawge 
between classes became empliasizcd and proved to be one of the chief causes of the 1 rench Revolution 
The death of Richeheu on December 4th if42 was followed by that of Louis \III on Mav M ' 
1643 K situation somewhat resembling that which followed the death of Henry IV was created h' 
each case a penod of about fourteen years followed during which the country was threatened wUl J 
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return of something l,ke feudal anarchy But there .0 

periods of disorder In the former period the Queen mother m" ° I'T ■>'‘"een the tuo 

part and allied with Spam in the htter penud"„, L'!™ "fT 
country and acted patnotically In the former case there was “PP^tted the real interests of the 
case Mazarin was the chief minister and lu spite of ellphonal d 

victory for the Crown Lastly during the perTod of the F^de he plllT E=*'" “ "“‘able 

and influence which it was not able to , Parlement of Pans exercised a power 

uield during the minontj of Louis XIII 
On Louis death it supported Anne and 
placed the government of France in 
her hands Her first step which does 
great credit to her foresight was to 
confirm Mazarm m the position of first 
minister But though supported by 
Anne Mazarin found himself surrounded 
with difficulties On September 2nd 
1643 Mazarm carried out his coup 
d etat with the result that at the close 
of his first year of office he was firmly 
established in his position as successor 
of Richelieu StilJ he had to walk 
wanly when such powerful men as the 
Duke of Orleans and Henry Conde were 
ready to seize any opportunity to secure 
his downfall By playing off these men 
against each other and by giving Lan 
guedoc to Orleans he secured the lat ter s 
support and by sending an armed force 
promptly into the provinces he restored 
order and checked all attempts of the 
nobles to stir up opposition to the 
government The chief object of his 
policy was to bring the Thirty \ears 
War to a conclusion for till that was 
effected it was impossible to place the 
finances, on a sound basis Successes 
abroad such as the battles of Freiburg 
in 1644 and Ivordhngen in August 
1645 strengthened the government and 

correspondingly weakened the oppo “ anne dudourc accused before henry n 
SitlOIl so much so that in September AB»e»ed hr ennad cK.mber. dnuan |« eommu e iht dt. h 

1645 a Itt de justice compelled the T thrr*Xl'ura ***^'! ^ *“* •J-O'be . i* „ 

Parlement to register a number of Ann* Oubou t n t"" *“'» 

£ ® boW ■>» «rl « ««» n j i 'pnrw oi /\a(e ne Oubou (. ol 

financial edicts For some three years •nJ w, burn 1 1>« .. D>,b«urs rtiui*d m went 

after Nordlmgen tlie government strong enough to defeat the intrigues of the powerful Henrv of 
Conde who pursued for some time an attitude of unrelentuig hostihtv to Mazann How ^ 

1646 Mazarm eonc.hatcd Condt and the capture of Dmikirl that rear contributed to strerthe!! 

the government buitn 

The year 1648 opened m a somewhat dramatic fashion for the Clcclor of Batanl again loincd Ih 
enemies of I ranee and m January tl.e Dutch in older to present a permanent French occupation of 
Flanders made a dtlimlc treats ss.lh Spam Seiinteen years later Louis \IV cndcasoured to cans 
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out M"!?"!:!!) >> "mTib with rLf-inl to 1 luuUri* jml ui 1700 his sli/utl of the Birntr fortrfisus pro\ctl 
It) be one of tin. t\tnts Icidmg to tin. Spinisli Sucassion Wir 

^he^t blows to Ma/aiiii s furii^n ]>o!icy setmed to indicitc 1 prolongation of the vvar But Tunnne 
and ConiI6 taniL to his issist-nut tnd tin. jtar 1648 ended m i very different imnntr from tint isatii 
which It had opened In M i\ lurtnm uded bj On. Swede Wrmgtl, gamed a considerable victor) nt 
/ueni irsli nisen and invaded Bav irn on Julv ijtli Sehoinlierg took, fortosi and Spam laj Open to 
i i reiicli invasion Mtinwlnie the Swedes hul ttken Prague and on August 22nd Conde ovirthrcu 
tlic Spaniards in i must iltcisive manner at Lens \o victory could hive been more opportune for 
Mazarm for Pins w is seetiunK with revolution and the treasury was absolute/y bankrupt 

On October 24tli thl Peace of Westpli dia was signed Metz Toul and Verdun confjuereHl bt 
Henrv III were rtcogni/cd is rrcncli terntories Old linsacli md the privilege of keeping troops la 
Phili])sburg were idditional gains to I ranee while slu ifso secured Alsace, though the rights of the 



imp< n il pniiccs rcmaiiinl i souiet of coniroversv for man\ veirs No peait. w is made between 1 
and Spain md the w ir liotwem tiusi two jwwcrs continued for anotlier twelve >ears 1,^ 

Spam was m no condition to contmiii hostilities tor while the 1 reiieh occupied KousiUon md 'ti ig 
Catalonia uded hv 1 rcnch trooi>, was m reb tlion I land'-r-. seemed likely to be overrun bv 
irmies and Portugal was now independent Mazann under these circumstances was jusli 
expecluig that Spam would shortiv be defeated and fortx I to make peace m winch ca«e lie 
tliat the Treats of Munster signed m Januvry 1<>4S lutwicn tlie Dutch and Spain would 1 ”- v me 
Morumr as I mg is William II Stadtlmlder of the UiiUtd Provincis lived Mazarm ^ 

lOp,etlier the) might check the giowtli of Kcpublieanism which was ippannt m 1 ranci I 
Holland md tineas a step tow mis Us overtlimw thev would unile in eiTectmg the rrstoritii'H 
Stuarts But Williams death m 1650 put an end to tlitse scliiiiKs and tfizanii found 
ctfortswire riquircJ to defeat a new combination On Mireh qlh llie Ireatv of Rim 

the giivernimiit and the ol i or pirhamentan Ironde hid been irrmgeJ nil the I’flim't r 
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to take some part m State affairs was recoj^nized But the treaty was merely a truce for the inain 
object of the Trondcurs the expulsion of Mazann from Trance was not effected In August 1649 the 
Court returned to Pans only to find that a new Trondc was in process of formation The old <ir 
parliamentary 1 rondc had indeed set out like the English Parliament in 1640 with some sencus 
projects of reform But tlie new Trondcurs had no such serious objects and no liking for the 
Parlcincnt of Pans Us members had no patnotism and were little else than mere intnguers who 
wished to expd Mazann and control the government The new Trondc was led by Condd — that 
bnlliant soldier — who had no real patriotism as was seen by his alliance later with Spam and no 



jolitical wisdom The other most important perst lage was tin. intriguing and versatile pp 

Retz who posed as a demagogue and had \ast t ucncc with the mob m Pans At hrst 
tell strong enough to strike vigon usl\ and on I iry lOth 1630 carried out i coi‘p 
Condd Conti and Longucville the three lcah.i>* the new mivcmcnt and impnsoning 
Vincennes A stormy and complicated {crvod followed hut though Turenne who had joint 
‘Spaniards was defeated m the battle of Ritliel 01} Pcctmlicr 15th ifso Mazann deeded 
from France m March 1651 His retirement was a sagacious move The cause of the three 
pnnees was taken up by the Porletiunl of Pans the old and new Frondcurs had united dc 0 


Orkaiis wire now the Cardinal s opponents 



The French 



CASPARD DE COLIGNY ISt9 IS72 


the >ntli(*tian of Celhenne Mfdisie, < 
««red hie influence end the fnendehip 
Chorlee IX for him 



The bond of union between 
the vanons parties was hostility 
(o Mazann No one realized 
this better than the Cardinal 
"ho nghtly judged that once 
he had left the country the 
various parties would fall out 
amongst themselves On his 
departure for Bruhl tlie prmces 
were released and their return 
to Pans 533^ one writer, "was 
a ventable tnumph ” Having 
broken up the alhance of Conde 
and Orleans. Anne cleverly de- 
feated the schemes of Conde 
himself But dunng the process .. 
she was compelled to dismiss her Catherine de medicis IS191589 
three faithful adherents and to 

trust to Nicholas Fouquel, who <*|»p»*moj^nd^wMVewon* 

regularly corresponded iiith S' “■"‘'"'•-.r. 

Mazarin On September 7lh, 1651. Louis XIV came of age and Irom thii t,m. 11 1 , 

gradually united in favour of the young king * ^ France 

Realizing that a new situation detrimental to Ins personal interests j ^ 

himself into rebellion and civil war ensued A serious crisis bad thus bee i 
able soldier, and France was torn by factions B™ Turtle had C™" «s an 

m command of the royal troops he defeated the rebels at largeau and allegiance, and 

able to return .0 Pans October, rbyz, and on Februm/gT.bs, yfa^^r m " 
entered the capital The Fronde "as now crushed, owing to ’the ^'visions amonv lh'’””^ t'"® 
generalship of Tnrenne The work before Mazann "as hoiieier, senous The finfnLs re^ reVeareW 
rehabilitation and, aboveaJI. the ^ ea carelul 

war with Spam had to be brought 
to an end as soon as possible 
I His immediate anxieties about 
finance were to some extent freed 
by his allotment into the capable 
hands of Touquet of the whole 
management of loans He was 
thus able, after the close of 1654, 
to devote his chief attention to 
the ovcrtluow of Spain Condi 
was still an active partisan of 
Spam and it was onlv through 
the skill of Turenne tliat the 
pnnee s audacious attempt to 
capture Pans in 1653 «as de- 
feated Bj the end of 165,1 
Conde had been dnven into 
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I landers and the tide of Spanish ^•■'RCUerite of valois 155JI615 

successes had been checked bj 


the cipture of gutsnoi, Binche. 
and (lemiont On June 711/ 
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16^4 Louis \IV \\as solemnly 
crowned and the same month saw 
the capture of Arras one of the 
gems of the Spanish monarch} 

The next most important matter 
was the recovery of Gravehnes 
Dunkirk and Mardjk For this 
purpose the employment of a fleet 
would be most advantageous AI 
ready m January i6;34 Mazarin 
had begun his definite attempt to 
obtain an English alliance Spam 
was also endeavouring to gam the 
support of Cromwell and negotia 
tions w ere prolonged In January 

16^5 the massacre of man> Vaudois 
b\ the Duke of Savoy caused e\ 
citement in England but ^Ia7a^In s 
energetic action stopped the per 
secution and in the end contn 
buted to bring about the Treaty 
of ^\c!stmlnster in ^ovenlber 

England at once declared war - 

upon Spam and on March 28th made a close offensive and .n.. t. 

With the aid of English troops Mardyl was recaptured m October 16 7 n 
all.es defeated the Spaniards ,n the Baffle of fhe Dunes and on jnne 23rd Dunk.rwJsMlen R 
treaty ,v,ft England Dunl .rk ,vas left .n the hands of CronincII but ..s capture tad nlbled ^he r/ 1' 
army under Turenne to invade ^ Trencli 

Flanders and to seize several ini 
portant places Towards the close 
of 1658 the Spaniards made over 
tures for peace and on ^ovember f 
7tli the Peace of the Pyrenees ^ 
was signed France gamed Rousil 
Ion the greater portion of \rtois 
and portions of Flanders Lu\em 
burg and Hainault She also 
secured Conflans the Duchj of 
Bar the Count} of Clermont and 
some otlier places Her retention 
of \lsacc and Pmerolo proved of 
no httie importance during the 
faterwarsof the reign of Louis \I\ 

These tlic principal terms of the 
final treatv had been aJreadv di 
cus eel in the previous June when 
pr \i ion was made fir the marrn^c 
of I uis \I\ t( the 'spam h 
Inf kit I It b settled tint the 
pnnee s should reiu unce her n hts 
to tin 'spam h succe ion 
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Altliou{jli rrincc Iiid cmerf,id tnumplimtlj from htr b(ruj,i,lc with Spam Iicr mtirnal condilion 
was most unsaltsfactory Hopeless disordtr Liiaracttivcd her financial idininistration and tlic home 
administration f,tni.rally w is oppressive and corrupt Had not the eh irj,e of the financis been uitnistcd 
to Colbert shortly ifltr Marann s death il is not improbable that I ranee might have been faced 
with a situation in soiiie respects similar to that of 1789 On M uarm s dc ith m March 1661 the 
control of the finances rem iinetl m the hands of Nicholas Foucjuct who dtfiniltlj aimed at assuming 
the position with rtgaid to the royal jsowet simiUr to that which Richelieu and Mazann had held But 
Louis XIV liad no intention of subjeclmg Jnmsclf to a new master and before tlic year iCCi "as 
louquet had fallen and Colbert was entrusted with the minaguncnt of the finances IBs appointment 
not only s iicd I ranee fPom all danger of bankruptcy but owing to his restoration of order m thefinaiiaal 
idmimslration and to Ins reforms and remedial measures Louis \IV w is enabled to enter uponhb 
ambitious and expensive foreign policy Within ten years of his ippointinent Colbert performed a 



THh ENTRl OF HtNKS IV INTO PAKIS MARCH IS'*'* - 

L m. Lnr(«. e ll*' 

On lulr23d,15S3 Hcni^rnnllj clccia«<l o beemnr * Cn kol c. nnd nl S* Dm • lie ab u/cd hi* Cniv n a ic vl * * The Dul* 

men h* Inter he entered Pn !■ br be Per e NeHee el lour o clock In the me n ne M the hend of hve thouMod thnten troop** 
de Br ***c Cove nor «f Pe a bed been ndueed e eo endec br h« p omUc of prefermen • nnd e ■ eet pena on 


work somewhat similar to that earned out bv Clioiscul dunng the seven years siicctcdiog th^ 
of Pans in 1763 

But while Clioiscul was ftirced to cunfini his cliicf efforts to the nst oration of the navy and to 
reforms Colbert tstabli'licd prosperity througl out rraiicc by means of tlie Protective systun 
trade and manufactures were encouraged cern exportation was forbidden the establishment of C‘ 
in America Africa and Madagascar was supported numerous trading companies were fonnt 
1672 1 ranee had un unequalled opportunity of establishing licr roimneieial supremacy m all p^r 
the known world That she priferred to follow a policy of military conquest wlncli led evin 
to colonial and commercial losses was due m the first place to Louis \IV himself 

The year 1672 it is Mid saw Louis \IV at the height if Ins grandeur !ui> 

due to the fact that during the years from the deitli of Mizirin to the < piiiing of the DulJi 
fore gn policy tli^ugh in part successful hid n t neces italed uiy ling and expensive wars 
respects he had secured lasv triumphs but all calculated to place 1 ranee m a 1 remosl posvUon 
1 uropean nations French arms hil Jso csiitnbuted to the vieti ry of the Wstnaii> over tin- 
III the bitllc >f St (.olhard in while m 1663 the Papacy in conse lutnce of an msult o ‘f 
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seaport proved an admirable harbour for lrench„areliip° “>1 l>e„ccfor„ard lhat 

aovere.g„tj of the I ow Countne. uas „o, atoS b> 7 A ' ? ” “> 

duccd by a number of unters but the matter uas brought toTw b7t7™'' "“'r'' 

summer of r66; bv a French arm, under Tureune I iff fe r ^ Zanders ,„ the 

Netherlands ,vere practically conquered before Europe eouldl^ram 7' 

In rhby Holland uas a. f.r ™.l. the gorerumeu. of^iarl^ranrDf^d.'atr mo';-:" 



bring about peace 
of Louis \I\ 


«ith England so as to be able to secure her istancc 


in opposition to tlit scianub 


On Mav lath lOtiS tlir famous Triple Alliance Mas (onned by England Holland and Siicdcii and 
Louis found himself confronted by a ponerful league Early in the , car Ins troops had occupied I ranclie 
Comte and Ins position seemed a strong one But be had almadj made iiilli the FmiKror Leopold a 
secret partition treat, iil.ich in the cicnt of the death of Charles the King of Spam iiould „u:him 
m possession of all the Spanish Netherlands Iccordiiqjl, he iccepled Ins apparent diiilonialic det, at 
and agreed to the TreaH of \is la Cliaiicllc uliich lie signed eeilli Spam on Ma, anih ,h|-.s K, ,,,,, 
treat, Trance iiitlidreie Iron, I ranclie Comte but acqnneet certain (tuelec) foriressses mil, 
districts etitliin the Netherlands thcmselecs B, these additions to his kingdom the I tend, frontier on 
Its most undefended side Mas greatly strengthened and Pans etas rendered secure faim measion I or 
the moment hoMcecr Louis aiiibilious schemes had Uen checked and Holland under De Uitt had 
mnictcd upon I„„| a diplomatic detcat To Loum eeill, Ins strong monarchic and rcligims eitiis tlie 
defeat Mas mtcnsifial be the fact that the Dutch Mere tepublicans and Prole-slants and he neeer ceased 
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<Junn{, the next four years to form plani for the complete destruction of tlic insolent republicans Tlit 
first step tow ards the consummation of this policy was to break, up tlie Triple Alliance and accordingly 
Louis spent the years preceding his famous Duldi xvar iii forming illianccs and in bringing about a 
dissolution of the League winch had so unexpectedly dcfcatixl his aims in i66S 

In 1672 I ouis invaded Holland and the outbreak of the war found him at the height of his glory 
His treasury was well filled his army was the best m I uropc his navv rivalled that of England 
Dunng the years iranacdiatcK following live Treaty of Ai\ U Chapellc he had UroUn up the 
Triple Alliance In 1G70 the Secret Treaty of Dover had bound Charles II to Louis in \pnl 
1672 Sweden had returned to its ancient alliance with I ranee The Emperor had aircadv promised 
not to aid the enemies of Louis and roost of the chief prmets of Germany were his \ assals Poland 
was Ins subsidired ally from Spam he had nothing to fear So far no serious misfortune had 
visited him and his Court was the most brilliant in Europe In all parts of Europe lus diplomacy 



had been <u ii sf il mil 1 is tmbassaci rs wire tb most ipible ncgotiitor- in txisimcc Than ' 
to Lotnois Lif rts he was abli to launch upon Hollinl the most powirful and the bist iqu>Pl’“ 
anny in I uc< pi under aUk giiicr iK «f whom om Turenne liad dlicad\ Iml inucli nii i arj 
expcrancL Thin sctinid 11 1 reasonable doubt that ll« Hand woiiM be lasill miquislicd an 
accomphslicd lunch suprcmaiv in Eiiropi would l>t ui» luistioiu d \t llic same time rapidilv 
action was uiiissarv t r jiublic ojinion in ] nglan 1 w «s an uncertain factor and Brandtn f> 
nmainid stiiblH>rnlv aloof . 

The blow fell on thi Diitcii m May whin the brmili annics iin i li 1 Holland nutting "ith 
resistance I uckily for tin Dutch louts dil not allow Condi to nizc \ni tirdain till the 
Rotterdam and s<«ac small forts had bciii illicttd Tin drla% gaic Di Mitt tune t) mt 
On Juni 7th Dl Ruytir defntid the combined 1 renili ind English llicls and Mnstcnhin was 
Even now Ind I ouis l>tea vviUmg to grant nasonablc timvs he might have secure*! Mac triiht w ' 
would h ui in ibhd him t 1 *1 iminati the bpiiiisli Nttlwrlimls 
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Europe the Dutch in spite of the resistance of thMr Stadthorder « “ '’“®''°” Unfortumtely for 
aiiiiets for the conclusion of the war and on August loth i67>i i' ° o™ced a marked 

Louis Four days later the conclusion of peace not being k„m! 'if I, 'Ml'ieen them and 

m which m^nv Here killed on both sides ^ ''^”'^01 fought a battle near Afons 

With Spam a treaty »as concluded on September 17th and iiith « u 
1675 These treaties form the celebrated Peace of Nimegiien That ^“Potor on February and 
step in the decline of the power of Louis \n' ® ‘ "" •PaAs the first 

After Mmegueii Louis regarded himself as the most powerful monarch 1.1 Europe and above al, 




cnticism and in all directions he embarked upon a policv of aggruidiscment In ,0S, he embarkc I 
upon an eleven tears bitter conflict wath the Papacy over the question of the independence of the 
Lalhcan Church During the quarrel Bossuet and an assemblv of clergy drew up the cclebrat I 
resolution ‘.etting forth the CN-ict limits of the power of the Pope 

tn 1680 being apparently misled by his advasers Louis consented to tin Revocitioii ot tin I di 
of Nantes by which trance lost ,1 is said fifty thousand of 11, most induslnous fainilns 
Louis apparently aimed at national solidarity and unifomitty of tehgion but the results of Ins oh 
were to prove disastrous to himself and hi country fn spite of Ins efforts Huguciiolisiii was nil'll 
stamped out in rrmce and during the Spiiiisli Succession Har the peasants m the Ceyennes kept fu'llv 
occupied largo numbers ot French troop But in ihS, and the icars following Louis misled hi 

Aladamc do Alaintciioo and others helnyid that the Huguenots had been forced mlo submission and 
years passed before the serious results of his iclion were roalizcti by him fn thc’mcanlimc all w es 
going well lor Friiice After He Kuyltrs ihalh her llect rode tnuinphanl in the Afedilimni ill 
and while Louvois had imprtytil llu iron Siigntlay "w son of Colbert had brought Ihe naiw ml 1 
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iconditton nv illing tint of Pnghnd «!iiclicouiitO. 
ovMRgto the accc&£>]uii of Junes 11 in 1(183 -J-cmed 
most uiilikelj to mterfea ictueh agiinst mj 
Louts sdicmcs But opposition was g^ow^ng m 
Euro{x., ind Louis iggrcssions since 1O7S 
bound to lead to some action on the part of tlie 
npidly iiicrcising number of his eneinits In 
tlu. rmptior the princes of North German) Spain. 
Sweden and Holland formed tlie I eague of Augsburg 
to icsist the aggressions of rnncc. ami at the sarut 
lime the op]K)sitinti of Brnndenburg to Louis 
most jiroiiounteef In the foJhiumg )car the League 
w IS joined by Bavani and various Italian prince-s 
In lacc of this coalition formed by the Ltagiic 
of Augsburg Louis prepared for action and in the 
year 1688 took a decision of vast miportmce to 
the Trench moinrchv Since 1(178 the withdrawal 
of England from foreign politic*- had been of tl'S 
greatest service to him and it was of the ntmod 
importance that England should reiinm passivv 
The accession of James II to the English thfon^ 
in 1685 had rendered Ins conlidcncc in Tnglands 
neutrality more assured But Janus adopted ® 
CARDINAL MAZARiN 160’ 1661 somcwhat independent tone when Louis intimated 

h< nMVi\ud'V'lf«'!’'!v*ih' V ■* Lllgllsh fleet am 

1« «r n >0 • on Sp> n wot ofal tod to con. 4*r pco« propooU. ami) during Ills COimtlg StrUgglO IH GcniianV 

uunirXC 'I .w o/ A/r.','“^»d de*M^nx of William of Orange 

•own. * Louis however took no steps to prevent Ills in\s lofi 

of tnghnd H id he tlirown an ann) on the 1 h iinsh frontier William s presence m Holland would lisv- 


been neeisxarv ind Loui-. eould 
have pursiud liix campaign >n the 
Rliiiu wjtlnnit ft ir of English inter 
sentioii Asitwas the independent 
attitude of James led luin to relm 
quish aiiv intention of tfircitening 
HolKntl and to otfer no olMade to 
the expedition of William He 
csidcntlv thought that the latter s 
arrival in Lngland would he the 
signil for tlu outbreak of a long 
civil war Lngland would thus Ik* 
Uo much occupied as she was 
during thefircat Ucbtlhon to intir 
fere in foreign politics James 
would realirc how neccss.ir) to him 
was ihc 1 rcnch alJnnce anel Louis 
would be. free to carrv out Ills 
elesigns on the Otplmcnl 

Ihe autumn of the >ear JCS8 
saw the mvasio/i of lngland by 
William of Orange and the ojiening 
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of «ar bet\\een I oui> and the I mperoi MtonHliik J imts 11 had fitd from Cn{,lind \\hcrt i 
KcNolution hid fahtii place folloveed b\ the accession of Wdinm III and Marv The ocijsht 
rngland was at once thrown upon the side of the league of AUt,shurg and tlie Second Unm r*‘‘ 
Years War between I rinci and Great Bntain be(,an 

Tiir riusT sT\rjs 01 thi- secom) iiuniiriu \laus w 16SS-17I0 
The hrst pent il in the ‘second Humlrcd ^ cars War includt s tlu ae irs from ihSb I > tlic Peace c f Ulrcd 
1111713 It IS diMilcd into two sections sepiraltd b\ the Treatj of Ryswjk wliicli was nierclv ‘ 
Dunii^ tlic period from 1OS8 to 1697 there were \anous issues it stake lor 1-ouis the question ^ 
which lie w IS chiefly interested was the maintenance of his suprem icy in I urojie I or I ranee the 
marked elefiniiels llie be>,inning of her decline which beginning liad been indicated at tin tune o 
Treaty of \inugucii s,ince that treats Louis hid alienated practically tlic wliole of I uroj>e 
'kkressions and had sunously wcakinid I ranee b\ the revocation of the 1-dict of N mles Iroiii 
he was cemfronted by practically all Europe though in the Spanish Succession War he receive 
support of Spam Bivaria. and Koln Nevertheless in the War of tlie Leatme of Augsburg he 
his usual energy ami confidence 1 ngtand was attacked in Ireland on tlie sea and m 1 Imders aiu 
a time William llf was prevented from throwing himself heart anil soul into tlu Continent >1 'V'^'' 
Ireland wlure J imes II landed in 1OS9 the struggle continued till July i-ttli 1C90 when Wil 
oblaine-d a decisiie Mctorv in the Battle of the Boyne after winch James cscajied to Inner 
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failure of James II resulted in Ireland ceasing to be a theatre of the great war winch now was confined 
to the Continent and the English Channel On May loth 1693 all the hopes entertained by Louis of 
forcing England to make peace by a decisive victory at sea were overthrown by the defeat of his fleet 
in the Battle of La Hogue Although scliemes were prepared for a Trench invasion of England in 
1696 they failed owing to Louis caution and the inability of James to bring about a demonstration 
in his favour in England On land the war was confined mainly to the Tlemish frontier and to Italy 
where Catmat won Staffarda in August 1690 and took from Victor Amadeus Savoy Mice aPd the 
greater part of Piedmont The efforts of Victor Amadeus aided by Prince Eugene to retrieve these 
losses failed and in October 1693 Catmat won the battle of Marsagln again overrunning Piedmont 
In the Low Countries the Duke of Luxemburg who in 1691 and 1692 capturi^d tlip fortresses of Moils, 
and is’amur won in 1692 the battle of Steeiikirke and in 1693 the battles of Neerwindeo and 
Landen but after his death in 1695 William III retook \amur 

Louis position was however with regard to Germany still somewhat menacing He remained 
in occupation of Alsace and Lorraine could be reoccupied at any moment The Peace of Ryswyk was 
Simply a truce for Louis had by no means forgone lus claims to the ‘Spanish Succession and the 
struggle with England for command of the sea and for supremacy in \orth America and m India 
had only begun 

The anxiety of Louis XH to secure peace on the Continent was due to the imminence of a political 
catastrophe which might involve Europe m endless difliculties Ever since the accession of Charles 
King of Spam m 166.) the possibility of the question of the Spanish Succession being thrown down 
before Europe was generally realized For Charles had bad health and his death was constantly 
expected Spain lav like a w ater logged vessel and the partition of her vast dominions seemed the 
necessary consequence of the death of her king without heirs Consequently Louis \IV whoso wife 
the elder daughter of Philip IV was a claimant to the Spanish empire made in 1668 a secret arrange 
ment with the Emperor Leopold who had marned a younger daughter of Philip IV for a division of 
the Spanish inheritance on the death of Charles By this arrangement France was to receive the Low 
Countries Tranche Comte Maples and Sicily and the emperor was to have Spain and Spanish America 
Charles however contrary to expectation lived till the end of the century though it was qudi- 
evident m 1697 that Iws health was m a very precanous condition Louts therefore sent an envoy 
to London with a project for the partition of the Spanish empire his chief object being to 
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noted IS tlKmt,li lit w ns dictator of LtiroiK Willnm 
III liowcNcr was fullj dive to the miming of tlie 
I rcncli kint, s polic> nnd on ‘September 7th signed tlic 
Grind Allnnccwitli tlic Lmptror and llic Dutdi liy 
till'? famous ilh incc it uis i(,rLtd to procure the re 
storition of tlie Barrier to secure the Milaiuse. ind 
other Italian possessions of Spam for the emperor arid 
to present the union of Frince and Spam Fstn now 
there w as no w irlike feelinj, m T nj^land and b> a 
poliCN of moderation I oeas mi^ht hast prtsera ul pt ice 
But on the death of James II which came sJiortlj after 
the formation of the (irand Mliance (Sept Louis 

recognized Ins son James Edward the old I^tlendcr is 
heir to the fc.nf,lish Crown 

Public opinion in England was at last aroused 
William di-sohtd Porlidincnt in \o\ember and 111 the 
new Parliament a \\hv majority eager for war was 
secured Farh in 1702 \nne succeeded William III 
on the English throne and war was declared be the 
Grand Uliancc 



With war upon him and all Furopc save Bivirie THE great conde 

and Kohl practically opposed to him Louis showed h** 

conspicuous energy From 1701 to 1709 he practically m».h"d d m* hVumKi M» Imh*** ‘>•'‘ 1 * 
ruled Spam from Parts directing by means of his am *""* *''*"**'’ ' 

bassadors the policy and mo\ erne its of the ‘spanish 

government The accessu n of Philip V had saved Spam from rum the oppomlnient in 1705 
Amelot is French envov at Madrid marked the dchnitc beginning of the work of reform win^ ’ 
resulted m the recovery of Spam and Us replacement among the chief European monarchies 
while Frencli armies hid to be provided ml onlv for Spam but also for the Rhine for Italy 


for Flanders 

In Itah hostilities had actually begun before the declaration of war and Pnnee 1 ugenv after stjit><^ 

carK successes suchastl'v 



capture of \i!lvroj 
I ebruary 170^ 
held in chick m August h' 
Vend 6 nie and comiHlM 

to retire beyond tlie Vdig*^ 

In Miy of the s-unc w*’’ 
Marlborou„h now Cipian' 
ticncral of the Dutch farcij 

T» Will as eoininanihr o 

the Lngh li trooP' . 

Bonn inddro%et!ieIrrn‘-l 

frinitlu tkclorilcoflvil'’ 


w ) Xustnin annus 

licked by Vilhrs an I 
ill lid and in advance^ 

jitiii i niootid In 17' 
,c armies uf Mar-m ou' 
illird made moll 'C ' 
,n,,t to mirc!..n\-^""‘ 
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CARDINAL FLEURV 16$} 174} 
Fl«ur7 «« m.<le e.rd ci.l n 1726 4nd K . .dm 
• worUd on /rui 


lo th. Pol .h th one by d.c 


I the cl. (I 


w tK Erfl.n 


But ttey uere mtercepted m the Danube valley b> 

hi™ o:xr 

fa Bavatta was 

heuceforward rreuch generals .nstead o, t 

7 

in warding off invasion In 1702 m V.o^r. r. .. 
EuglBh fleet had defeated a French squadron and 
destroyed a number of Spanish merchant ships while 
on August 4.1. t;o4 Gibraltar was captureS bv an 
English force From lyoq to 1709 France in spite of 
some successes chiefly Spam suffered many 
dsasters fu ,706 Italy was entirely lost to France 

li Milan Tunu and the Com ention 

fl "■•MraHal of all 1 reucli troops 

tram Italian soil Farlier in the year 11, May Mari 
horough defeated Villcroy at Ram, Hies and swept the 
French out of Flanders while in Spam the "aHics 
entered Madrid and proclaimed the Archduke Charles 
king In view of Ins disasters Louis had made over 
lures fa peace but they were rejected and the war 
CO, limned The year 1707 p.„ved more fortunate for 
France for the Allies were driven out of Madrid and 
defeated m the battle of Almanaa while m Gennanj 

In 1708 however disasters again visited France lor at o 7 enmde Vc^d'*'° 

Jnlv totally defeated by Marlborough and Eugene and a^-wT ' ? 

whole of Flanders submitted .0 Mariborongh ? he v infer of r ' s^r" "" 

m 1709 peace negotiations ^ ■'> rruice and 

were opened at The Hague 
As the Allies insisted on 
Louis assistance in o\pei 
ling Philip from Spain the 
negotiations failed and the 
uar continued 

Dunng the \car 1710 
the prospects of the Trench 
impro%ed Bv their dc 
feits at Brihuega on 
December 8th and at \ ilia 
\iciosa on December loth 
the cause of flic Allies was 
completelv lost in Spam 
while the fall of the Whigs 
and the accession of a Ton 
government to ollicc in 
the same vear increased 
the hopes of a reasonable 

ixiace Larh 1111711 jx-ace cvpture of \ \lescienses bv Louis m\ 

negotiations were dchiutclv * T* *** * s, Lmi , , 

ojjencd The accession of <i>. c .1 ..muIi o. ib. 17 1. w M.y 1*77 ’*****'** ' ’ 
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INTFRLUDL IS TIIL ShCOM) IIUSUKLi) \LARi»’ « VR, I715-I74O 
No sooner was the dcitli of Louis XIV known Unn i crowd of courtit.rs lusttiitJ to the I’llais Ko>al 
and congratulated the Duke of Orkms on becoming Regent Orleans was at tli it time fortj two jears 
old During the previous eighteen >tars he hid seen scrviu, in the Netherlands, on tlie Klitnc and 
in Spain and liad been several times wounded 

During tlie Spinisli Succession War he had filkn under the disf i\ our of PJiilip V and of Louis \ 1 \ . 
and being unable to continue his warlike occupations liad devoted himself to art md chcmistr) and 



to some iNtent to a life uf 1 bauthtrv During ti e-t ir-* when In was 111 ili’-gr I'-t ll,^ 

found a faithful and useful Iruiid in Sunt Simon to wlitst elTirts liis umj'pusid I”'"' '‘^.'^,,,11, 
Ktgtncj was in Rrtit iintsurc dm Sunt Simon likt the fun )Us \blK ‘si 6 jts Inil Norv 
tliioncb with rigard to tin Ih. t foim of goacmnimt it was t«i lii» t Ifoits tli it Urkiiis " *' 
to assume the rok of Uigtiit on loun. \ 1 V s death and is a result that Jiis tin. rits cuul 
into practice IWc Rtgent who presided oecr the Council of Kt,,tnc> Ind no ohjeetton I * (^r 

ind III September 1715 a new and novel govcniiiiml was estihlislicd under wlnth s|\ 
the mantle the final ces eoiimierce foreign tfiurs war md li mie alfiirs were (oiniid ' ' j,|,ii 
lime the Pnknunt of Pans winch had lam donnint during the gieiler put of Ltiuis M ’ 
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revived many of its pretensions and proved a senous obstacle to the success of the Regent s tentative 
but well meant efforts to establish a system of government more liberal and more progressive than that 
of the late king 

The Parlement vigorously opposed the financial sj^tem introduced by Law it entered upon a 
struggle with the Council of Regency and it stirred up the provincial parlemenls to hamper the govern 
ment The Regent howevei who had entered in the autumn of 1716 upon an alliance with England 
which when it included Holland on January 4th 1717 became known as the Triple Alliance showed 
no little resolution and on August 28th 17J8 at his instigation the Council of Regency struck out 
boldly The measures adopted by the Parlement of Pans were declared# null and void and the 
Parlement was placed m the position of subjection to which it had been reduced by Louis XIV in 
1667 Moreover the Duke of Maine who was well kno vn as an opponent of the Regent was removed 
from his position of guardian of the education of the young king and was replaced by the Duke 
of Bourbon 

One of the chief difficulties which the Regent had had to face was connected with finance Louis 
\IV had left to the country an enormous debt and the State found itself unable to raise further loans 
Saint Simon suggested that a national bankruptcy should be declared The Council of Tinance 
however rejected this proposal and considered what other means were possible to restore the national 
credit In October 1713 Orleans consulted with no result the leading bankers and merchants At 
this juncture Law the son of an Edinburgh banker who had been brought to the notice of the 
Regent suggested the establishment of a royal bank waih an unlimited paper currency He now 
offered to set up at his own risk a pnv-ite bank and in May 1716 he received authority to establish 
for twenty years a bank with a capital of six millions The success of his project was startling 
and encouraged him to extend his operations In August 1717 he introduced the Company of the 
West which was to enjoy the monopoly of trade vith North America for t enty years 
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Want of funds in view of a possible war with Spain now led the Kegent to hand over to La v tfv 
administration of the finances and on December 4th 1718 Laws Bank became the Rojal Bank T1 us 
far Law s projects hid succeeded In May 1719 he formed a company with the name Compagnu perpe 
tuelle lies hides and m July he obtained the right o com money 1 rom this time till early in i7'*o all 
seemed to go well But in May 1720 tlie inevitable crasli came and in July Paris was in the hands 
of a large and excitable mob The Parlcmenl at once became prominent It proposed to scut the 
person of the young king and to declare his minonty at an end The Regent however showed decision 
On July 21st the ParJement was exiled to Pontoise on December 14th Law departed for Brussels and 
the brothers Pans were eptnistcd with the reorganization of the finances 

The reaction whidi accompanied Uie nse of Orleans to power had come to an end The Regency 
had opened the flood gates of critiasm and m spite of the temporary triumph of reactionary influences 
the new ideas economic religious and saenlific which had appeared in France m the y ears immediately 



lA tp • ot Ke mo vcn«mosif • cu « brauiK am a« kc AM Lau * X V ataa 1 
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following Louts \1V s death were bound to reassert themselves during the century till they culm na 
in the outbreak of the Trench Revolution ^ 

On the accession of Orleans to tl c office of Regent Euroj e was passii g through an anxious J cn 
The ‘=^p-inish Succession War had indeed ended vith the Treaties of Utricht but m the north of Turopc 
stattof war still existed in which the interests of Russia Sveden Denmark Prussia Poland 
and indeed Turkey were more or less concerned The Jacobites never ceased their intrigues 
George I while the Emperor Charles VI was by no means snUsTcd with the I osscssion of 
Wlnt was more sen us the antagonism between llihp V of Spun and Orleans threatened to in' 
Europe in a fresh war of enormous dimensions In spite of tJ c fact ll at the i crj dual separation ‘ 
Crowns of I ranee atvl Spai i had been acknowledged by all tl c great j owers at the Utredit 
n ihp V continue 1 to 1 ope that the future would sec I im Kngof Trance Wlm he heard that Or 
was Regent hi di aj j o ntment was sonievhat mod fie Uy tie knowledge tl at almost ® 

hrench HoWesstf were rca ly to supjort a Sjanisli army si ull it enter 1 ranee to vindicate ll c ' 
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of the Spanish king to the Regency It was evident that m Philip of Spain Orleans had an enemv 
who would lose no opportunity of displacing him from his position as Regent Tlie danger from Spain 
was liowevcr somewhat modified by the fact that Elizabeth Farncse the ambitious Spanish Queen 
aimed pnmanly at securing the duchies of Parma and Piacenza for her son Don Carlos w ho « as bom in 
January 1716 while the Spanish minister was for the moment chiefly concerned 111 freeing Italy from 
the Austrians In Albcroni one of the ablest of the foreign adventurers who were so prominent in 
Spanish history during the eighteenth century Orleans was likely to find an enemy who cventuall) 



might prove an able supporter of Philips designs For \tbcroiu had foresight detcmim-ition and 
wlnt was most needed p Uiince 

On December 15th 1715 a commeraal trcat> was at Mberoni s instigation concluded belv'cc" 
pain and England But no clo'C alliance was possible at that lime between the two countries e pccial ) 
as t le chief consideration of the Englisli guvemment was t > maintain the Hanoverian sucee^^ion ^ 
the s.imc time the danger from ‘ipamsli minguis fircvd the Kegent whose chief adviser was the AbW 
7 “,\ \° ‘’V an alliance wath his powerful northern nci„hljour On October 9“' 

1716 Dubois negotiations at The Hague with George I resulted in a coineiition between Iranee md 
England which when joined by Holland on January 4th 1717 became famous as the Triple AUianet 
1 b'> treat) assured to Gexirge the Crown of 1 ngland and to Orleans the 1 rcnch Kegenc) 

The advantages to Iranee from this treatv with 1 ngland j roved immense The Spanish 1 mS 
compelled to rocogmizo the fiitiht) of allempting to oust tl t KcgciU and the natural tcndcnc) of '‘•n 
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and France to ally together ^\as 
seen before many years were over 
From 1717 to 1720, however, the 
governments of the two countnes 
were m a condition of veiled or 
open hostility to each other 
During the:>e years both England 
and France appreciated and bene 
fited from their alliance 

The (Janger to the peace of 
Europe from the strained relations 
between Spam and Austna showed 
itself m 1717 Molines the Spanish 
Ambassador to the Pope and the In 
quisitor General had been arrested 
m the Milanese by the Austnan 
authonties and imprisoned m Milan, 
where he died In spite of the 
advice of Alberoni that time should 


be given him to complete his v'aihke preparations, the King and Queen of Spam insisted oij action 
being at once taken and on August 22nd. 1717. Spanish troops landed m Sardinia which then was an 
Austnan possession Within two months the conquest of the island was completely effected Charles 
VI had no Heet, and consequently was compelled to appeal to England and France for assistance 


Philip of Orleans showed a natural hesitation to comply 
with the wishes of the Emperor To help the Austrians 
against Philip, who was by birth a French pnnee would be 
an act distasteful to the French nation, and moreover, the 
supremacy of the Austrians in Italy was not regarded with 
favour in France While these negotiations were proceeding 
— negotiations which eventuated in the Quadruple Alliance 
in August, 1718 — the Spaniards had not been idle and 
on June 1st, 1718, a force landed m Sicily, which be- 
longed to the House of Savoy Three days later Philip 
V was proclaimed King of Sfcily Important events 
followed m rapid succession The Peace of Passarowilz on 
July 2ist, enabled Cliarles VI to pour troops into Naples 
On August 2nd the adhesion of Austna to the Triple Alliance 
transformed it into the Quadruple Alliance, the rrencli 
government having with difficulty been persuaded to join 
in bnnging pressure to bear on Spam On August nth, the 
victory of Admiral Byng over the Spanish fleet in the battle 
of Passaro was followed by a dcclarntion of war against 
Spam by England and France 

The natural objection of tlie French government to enter 
into hostilities against Spain was removed bv the rash con 
duct of the Spanish government Cellamare the Spanisli 
Ambassador in Pans, had entered mlo a conspiracv i^aiost 



Orleans. In December 1718. Dubois attacked the con J-ouis xv. jiio-i;;* 

spirators, whose papers were seized On DccanbCT X3II1 ^ 


Cellamare himself was arrested and deported to Spun *** 

while tlie Duke and Duchess of Maine vvith therr 


• It4mi WKtxvfJ hr 

U» ■»»* 

hr tk. Mil**. 
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accomplices \sere impnsoned The government gamed immense popularity {or a short time and 
its declaration of hostilities against Spam was followed by an invasion of that country m the spring 
of 1719 while at the same time only two Spanish sJiips and two hundred men were able to land m 
Scotland in order to embarrass the English government Alberoni s plans had failed and on December 
5th 1719 he w as expelled from Spam while on Januarj •’6th 1720 Philip \ declared his adhesion to tl e 
Quadruple Alliance The way was thus cleared for a return to the close relations which liad subsisted 
between France and '^pam during the later years, of the rcioU of Louis \IV 

Saint Simon alwajs hostile to the \.nglo Freucli Alliance of 1717 reproached the Regent for being 
sorcerazed by the English charms However as the French government persisted in adhering 
not only to its alliance 'with England but also to its ancient friendship with Sweden Poland and 
Turkey it was impossible to contract a close illnncc with Russia It liowcvcr concluded with 





Russia and Prussia the Treaty of Amsterdam on \ugust isth 1717 wJucli guaranteed the Treat) o 
Utrecht and the hcnlueUe peace of tl c North of Furopc and wl ich included a treaty of coinmii'cc 
fasourallc to France The importance of tins treaty Ics in lie fact that it was the first de 1 ^ 
treaty signed between France and Russia and that for many years friendly relations 
tl c two countnes as a rule existed Moreover it contributed to \ nn^ about peace in tl e north w ic • 
was signalized by the Treaty of Nystad Till that treaty ho sever was signed Luroix. J ossed 

an anxious i>en(xl In October 1715 George I as Elector of Han >\tr declare 1 war uiw i Charles ^ 

of S vede 1 and from tlial moment ll c Jacobites cxiiectcd and with some reason lliat an cxj*e hti n 
Scotland would be arranged 

I cter the Great had also causes of complaint against I nisbia Denmark and Poland it was ti ere ^ 
natural tl at 1 c in 1 Charles \ 1 I should find a bass of agreement They were both resolved lo o 
throwGcorgcI and to j lace James HI on tl c Li glish tlironc In January 1718 ^ ij'j, 
m one of tl c \Und I lands an I in undcrstanJi g was cMi c to It sciint I m the sum ncr of I 7 ‘ 
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Russia and Sweden liad become the aibilers o( tlic North of Europe Durinj, these years the power of 
Russia had been manifested in nu unmistahible fashion and the influence of 1 ranee had contributed 
powcrfuJJy to bring l)ie Nortlicrn war to a conclusion Both countries were drawn togctlier, and the 
close connection between tJicnus mimfestcd in various ways In Mny 1721 tlic Russian ambassador ifl 
Pans had suggested n niarnagc between Peters daughter LliznlKth and Louis W and on the announce- 
ment of Louis engagement to the Spanish Infanta Peter projwbcd that Elizabeth should marry the 
Duke of Chartres son of the Regent or the Count dc Cfurolais son of tlie Duke of Bourbon These 
proposals hiving for \anous reasons fallen through the Tsar on accession of the Due dc Bourbon to 
power after Orleans death again returned to his project of the marriage of Elizabeth to Louis 
The chief difficulty seemed to he in the insistence of the Ercncli government that England should be 
included in any fresh allimce The Tsar had after much hesitation consented to the demand made b\ 
Campredon the French minister at Stockholm when he died on January 28th 1725 

His death look place at a momentous epoch in French and indeed in European history when d 
seemed that the two branches of the House of Bourbon would again find themselves m conflict 
On March 27th 1721 the Secret Treaty of Madrid had united France and Spam m an offcnsiie and 
defensive alliance The remonstrances of the English Cabinet which had wind of this treaty led to a 
fresh treaty on June 13th which included England Following this treaty came the famous marriage 
arrangements between the French and Spanish royal houses which were not regarded with favour by 
Charles VI who realized that the isolation of Austria in Europe seemed imminent On December 19th 

1722 he launched upon the world the Ostend Company having already established companies at Fiume 
and Trieste The excitement m London and at The Hague was great and the Duke of Orleans 
seemed not unwilling to join m the opposition to Austria A possible war with Austria was 
however for the moment averted by the deaths of Dubois in August and of Orleans in December 

1723 At that time the Congress of Cambray which France and England had decided should meet 
was pursuing its ineffectual career which was soon to be affected by the policy of the Due de Bourbon 
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the successor of Orleans 
Though Bourbon ^\as care 
ful to preserve the English 
alliance he had no hesita 
tion for purely personal 
reasons m provoking a 
quarrel with Spam and on 
‘September 4th 1725 Louis 
W married Mane Lesz 
czynski the daughter of 
Stanislaus the e\ king of 
Poland 

Spam was not slow at 
resenting the insulting con 
duct of the Due de Bour 
bon and Philip V at once 
threw himself into the arms 
of the Hapsburgs Through 
the instrumentality of Rip 
perda the Spanish envoy 
at Vienna treaties ^^e^e 
signed m April and ^tay 
1725 establishing a close 
alliance between Spain and 
Austria the latter power 
engaging to aid Spam to re 
cover Gibraltar while Spam 
promised its support of the 
Ostend Company On Au 
gust 5th the Spanish ens oys 
were withdrawn from Pans 
and with the Infanta re 
turned to Spam In reply 
to the Austro Spanish alli 
ance France England and 
Prussia signed the Treaty 
of Hanover on September 
23rd and Holland joined 
these powers in the follow 



Lovns X\ AND MADAME DUBARRV 

lh« K d and at Lou ■ XV • favour » Bom In \U<> at 
rai pr aorral cKa m Her nSyeoce over Lou a waa abaolu e and courtle i 
>1 her bidd nc She waa condemned br the Revolu ana r Tr bun.l (or n 
•ad (or wea a( mourn m (or the ta e k ac. and «ai beheaded oa ihe I 


ingjear when Vustna obtained the support of Russia Thus Europe was divided into two leagues and a 
general European war s«emed inevitable Since 1717 Russia had entertained most fncndly feelings 
towards France and now the Polish marmgc which the Tsanna Catherine regarded as being most con 
trarv to Russian interests had been entered into It was therefore not surprising that Catherine sent 
an envoy to Vienna who concluded a treaty with Au tna on August Cth 1726 Russia undertaking to aid 
the Emperor with thirty thousand men against his enemies Till the outbreak of the French Revolution 
the Russo \ustnan fnendship had important and Unlookcd for results and deeply affected the course of 
European history 

At this crisis rieury succeeded tlie incapable Due dc Bourbon (June 26th 17*6), but for a time the 
outlook remained threatening In 1727 Sweden Denmark and Bavana joined the \ngIo.lTcnch 
alliance which however m the some year was deserted b> Prussia The efforts of Heury to preserve 
the peace of Europe never ceased and vanous events came to his ail The Spaniards in February 
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1727 filled m tlttir itteinpts to recover GibriUir the mibsion of Ktchelieu to Vienna was successful 
m chcclving in> iction on the part of the Lmjxiror while the death of Cathenne of Russia in Ma> 
destrojed for the time any hope, of Russnii rtmforccniLnts Under the mediation of France pre 
limmines were drawn up at Pans on May 31st ixtssecii Austria and the maritime jiowcrs and it was 
arranged tint Charles VI should suspend for seven jears the operations of the Ostend Last Inlu 
Company and that he slnuld oppose any (urtlicr itlack hy Spain on Gibraltar 

A somewhat complicated diplomatic period now followed but the situation was saved by Walpole 
who undertook to recognize the Pragmatic Sanction which assured to Maria Tlitresa the Austmn 
possession^ on the death of her fatlicr the Lmperor — on the understanding that no impediment should 
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UOUIS XV DISTRIBUTING CUTS TO THC POOR 


be placed in the way of the embarkation of the Spanish troops to Italy Spam Holland and the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany agreed to respect the Pragmatic Sanction by the Second Treaty of Vienna and in 
Nos ember 1731 an English fleet escorted six tliousond Spanisli troops to Italy These troops occupie 
Leghorn Parma Piacenza and Porto Fcrraio m the name of Don Carlos as Duke of Fanna an 
heir presumptive of the Grand Duke of Toscany Till 1733 Europe enjojed a short period undislurbc 
by wars or rumours of war — a state of things which reflected great credit on the pacific policy an 
diplomatic skill of EJeury who was aided m thccnticalycar 1731 by the skilful intervention of Walpo e 
That brief peno 1 of European peace was however cut si ort by the death of Augustus II Llccti 
of Saxony and King of Poland on Etbruary ist 1733 His son \u„ustus III the new Elector o 
Saxony at once placed an army of thirty three thousand men m tho held in i exerted lumstlf to 6*^ 
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sHpport (or Ins c inclidalure for tlic Polish 
tiirottc Opjioscd to liini was the cx king of 
Poland Stanislaus Lcszczjnski whose claim 
was supported bj I ranee It was considered 
necessary sivs d Argcnsoii that tlie Queen 
o( France should be the dauglilcr of a king 
Opposed by I ranee Augustus found an alb 
in Austna whose nioinrch was won over bj 
the promise of \ugustus to sign the Prag 
malic Sanction On \ugust 19th 1733 
Austna and Russia agreed bj the convention 
of Warsaw to support Augustus by force of 
arms and on September -4th he was pro 
claimed king by the Polish Dissidents who 
were strengthened by Russian troops But 
already on September 12th Stanislaus had 
been proclaimed king by the Polish nation at 
Warsaw amid scenes of excitement and tl c 
French nation imagined that they had now 
conquered Poland The Poles 
nominate me said Stanislaus but thej 
will not support me In fact the election 
over the Polish nobles di jrrsed and Stanis 
laus wasTleft with eight thousand men to 
hold his own against the Russian army ® 
had no chance of keeping his position m 
Poland and the efforts of France to stir up 
Sweden and Turkey against Russia prove 
futile Stanislaus fled to Danzig which early 
m 1734 was besieged by a Russian force 
An attempt of a French squadron to save 
the town failed and on July 9th xyd-l * 


■ Of hen.d !.» I Sht hid Kowi in.nr cn«iT< • »rT<» l>e «•* «"• r Capitulated 

Influec c .VC L.» . By this timc the war had developed 

one in which Austria was attacked by France and Spain which powers had signed the ^ 

Compact (the Treaty of Madnd October zsth 1733) France had already made with Sar ^ ^ _ 
Treaty of Turin on September 26th By the Second Treaty of Vienna in 1733 France an 

emerged tnumphant from the war While Elizabeth Famese s her son Don Carlos 

as King of the Two Sicilies France obtained practical possession f Lorraine and the Ho y 
Empire sustained a severe loss The First Family Compact lia^ suited in adequate gams o 
of the chief Bourbon powers and Flcury during the nr t few years increased the pre ^ 
of France by his renc val of the close connection of his country with Sweden and ^ 
diplomatic skill which he and his agents showed in bringing to a close the war bclwcei 1 
Turkey in 1739 No wonder if at the time of the death of tl c Emperor Charles VI m 174° 
Frenchmen imagined that France would prove a decisive factor m rearranging Euroi c on an en 


new basis 


TUC CLIMAX IN THE SECOND HUNDRED 1 LARS VVAI 
The jear 174® found France occupying a leading position in Europe somewhat similar to 
she held after the Cnmcan War Tlic connection with Sweden an 1 Turkey ha 1 been 
Augustus III the king of Poland seemed anxious to secure 1 cr fnenclsi ip Tl us the lies w ic 
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bound France to Sweden Turkey and Poland in past centuries seemed likely to be renewed, and her 
influence due to her central position in Europe strengthened Even m Russia a powerful French partj 
existed and during the ensuing twenty years the connection between the French and Russian Courts 
was destined to have a piofound influence in Europe Moreover, Fleury showed a desire to establish 
fnendly relations with Austria and endeavoured to anticipate the alliance which was concluded m 1756 
at the opening of the Seven Years War A general European peace W'ould obviously have been most 
advantageous to France Peace on the Continent would have enabled France to devote all her energies 
to strengthening her position in Canada in India, m the West Indies and on the sea m preparation for 
the inevitable duel with Great Britain , 

Already in 1739 war had broken out between England and Spam, caused by trade disputes, and 
to Spam Fiance was bound by the First Family Compact of 1733 Before, however, Fleury could decide 
to jom Spam, or to stand aloof two events occurred which had a profound and disastrous influence on 
the future history of France The first ol these was the death of the Emperor Charles VI on October 20th , 
the second was the death of Anna of Ru<isia on October aSth Freed from all fear of Russian interven- 
tion m Germany for the time being, Frederick the Great took advantage of the weak position of Austria, 
noiv undei JIana Theresa and on December i6th invaded Silesia 

A European crisis liad now ansen, and its magnitude depended upon the policy of France If France 
took no action against Austria and observed the Pragmatic Sanction the war would be narrowed down 
to a struggle between Austria and Prussia In England sympathy was expressed for Maria TJvercsa 
but the government confined itself to diplomatic representations, and offered its mediation In Trance 
a similar attitude, owing to the influence of Fleury. who was old and loved peace, was at first observed 
But the war party m France was too strong for him. and m 1741 lie was forced into war Since the 
fifteenth century the Hapsburgs had supplied Europe witli emperors In 1740 the death of Charles VI 
left no male Hapsburg to fill the imperial throne Further a woman Maria Thcre«a, now ruled over the 
Hapsburg dominions Since 1519 the rivalry between France and \ustna had been unceasing , now 
was the opportunity to destroy the Hapsburg power and to render its further rivalry with France 
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impossible With rcgird to the 
election to the Empire the war 
party in 1 ranee advocated the 
claims of the Elector of Bavana 
the chief French all> in Germany 
The success of Ercdcnck at 
Mollvvitz enabled the war party 
in France to triumph over the 
hesitations of Flcury vvliti abin 
doned his adhesion to the Frag 
matic Sanction Belleislc now 
a marshal was sent to Germany 
to negotiate for the election of 


‘sf- 


Bavirn to the imptnal throne 
**/•' and on May i8th he concluded 
thcTrcitv of Jsymphenburg with 
^ Spun and Bavana a treaty which 
was shortly afterwards joined bv 
Sa.\oiiy and Sardinia The ]>os 
sessions of the JIapsburgs were 
to he divided among the con 
tracting parties and thus France 
having dt-strojed the chief Ger 
ubieiui power would hold a domi 


doned his adhesion to the Frag ^**'^™****** A*^i:crLACE * having dcstrojed the chief Ger 

matic Sanction Belleislc now « Kubic.ui would hold a domi 

a marshal wassent to Germany d>mt.na*M<ii>uaaw h«(>«ukrd.«p»breai>d nating influence on tiic Continent 
to negotiate for the election of • ‘ oi .»»»« b ctaurjr km.n.i p June 7th a convention with 

France was agreed to by Frederick the Great who was desirous of securing permanent possession of 
Silesia Till 1748 hostilities continued willi little intermission m Germany in Italy and m tlie Low 
Countries The \car 1741 saw the Bavarian army supported h> a powerful French contingent march 

to Prague which was occupied serious Maria Theresa had sc 

on November 25th while on * cured the support of the Kun 

January 24th 1742 Charles of g ganans and on the very daj of 

Bavana was elected Emperor fi ... .Iinit. *1'® coronation of Charles VII 

Charles VII by the D et at ^ ^ 1*1 her armies Ind occupied Munich 

Frankfort f-* ^ l j-| Moreover after a short and suc^ 

But already the success of the E » j n - . ^ I 1 ccssfiil campaign Frederick 1 ad 

Franco-Bavanan alliance had ^ O-jQ p Y' I1S agreed to listen to the advice of 

suffered serious modifications [il* j,..'' Bntish plenipotentianes and on 

Frederick the Great had shown w V July aStli had concluded the 

byhisshort bvedTreatyof Klein a rurcr nt nDA«/tc« Treaty of Berlin with Mana 

A. ” Nentsi vr UI\AW£RS ^ t C-tnell 

Schnellendorf on October gth a bcw. f«i » «i (».« * « m.d< »i om* Tlicrcsa his possession of aiiesia 
that he was by no means a trust Ce ijeitig fully recognized Before 

worthy ally What was more »“*»** «« • Elector of Sx\on> fol 

lowed the example of Frederick and also withdrew from the war These startling events came as a 

sudden surprise to the French Fleury was siupcfatl el nairc and in Pons feeling nn high 

against the government for the only apparent effect of the invasion of Germany seemed to be 
that a French army was shut up passed into the hands of Carteret 

m Prague ^ renewal of a 

Retirement from Prague thus Euroncan combination against 

became necessary and in Decern iS I rjiice such as cvisted dunng 

ber 1742 Belleislc at the head (} e Spanish Succession 

of a force that only numbered Mis influence had contnbuted 

fourteen thousand evacuated the 1 \ to bring about peace between 

city and with a loss of some Austria and Prussia and m 

twelve hundred who perished consonance with Ins v*®"® ^ 

from cold managed to reach Hanoverian arm> under George 

France On Januar> 23rd 1743 M had defeated the Ircncli m 

the aged Flcury died leaving llie battle of Dcttingcn on Ju»^ 

France m a state of confusion B/ * || 26th 1743 The objects of 

and on the verge of a war with & Bntisli intervention on behalf 

England A yeai^ earlier m of Maria Tlicrcsa had now been 

February 1742 the peace loving n n. * commode carried out peace Inl 

Walpole had fallen andthecon mmn r...fs)niu A*cii « ii ™n signed betwetn Austm and Pru» 
duct of Bntish foreign policy had Lo«i» xv p» «d and Mani fl cresa was secure 


M.1 


passed into the hands of Carteret 
who aimed at a renewal of a 
European combination against 
I ranee such as cvistcd dunng 


■^= (le Spanish Succession 




His influence had contnbuted 
\ 10 bring about peace between 
f Austria and Prussia and m 
consonance with lii» views 
Hanoverian arm> under George 
II had defeated the Ircncli m 
the battle of Dcttingcn on Ju»^ 
26th 1743 The objects 0 
British intervention on behalf 
of Maria Theresa had now been 
earned out peace Inl 1®*^** 
signed betwet n Austm and Prus 
sn and Mani 11 cresa was secure 
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m her dominions A general 
pacificntion was liowc\cr, 
not secured partly because 
Maria Tlicresa fired by lier 
recent successes aimed at 
securing Ba\ ina as a set 
off to her loss of Silesia and 
at rtcovcring Alsace and 
Lorraine which had for 
mcrlj belonged to the Em 
pirt Her warlike mcws 
agreed with tliose of Car 
tcrctandapaitj in England 
whicJi desired to sec France 
in the position which she 
held at the time of the 
l\act of tlic P> rentes m 
1639 Tlic war therefore 
became general Ih Sep 
tember 1743 Austria 1 n 


land and Sardinia signed the Treaty of Worms in October Trance and Spam nude the ' 
Fontainebleau (the Second I amily Compact) on March 10th 1744 Louis W officially dee art ' 
upon England the chief eusiis bdlt being Hit piratical acts of English %tsscls and on Apri 2 ‘ 
proclaimed war upon Austria on the ground that Mana Theresa was attimptmg to rtcoatr > 


and Lorraine . . 

I rom 1744 to 1748 France made dc<|>crate and not wholly unsucccs ful tlforts to inun am 
position m Europe and war raged m Italy on the 
Rliine and m the Netherlands In 1744 rr«.d«ruk the 
Great fearful that if the French were defeated tit 
Sustnans might endeasour to recover ^ilisia entered 
upon the Second Silesian War From tin 1 roncli |Hml 
tf view the Second Siltsian War was important from 
the fact that as a consequence the \ustri n tro jvs 
were withdrawn from Italv and Charles Cinaiuiel of 
Saidmia was left to hold his own against tic Irvnch 
and Spaniards He was dcfcatid m the battle of Has 
signano on September 2Slh 17J5 and m my < fins towns 
\\(.rv occupied b\ Ihecnemv \t thismomintd \rgcnsoii 
tl ought the time had come to r irry t «t his scl cini of 
fonnmg all the Itahui states mt » a rciulbc sucli as 
cMsttd in Switzcilaiid anl Charlie Immutl cnUivd 
into negotiations with the 1 rvneh imniMer mdsgncd i 
provisional agreement » n Dccimbtr '’5th 

Meanwhile Mana Thcrvsab husband 1 rancis had 
bvin elected cm^Kror on Vj tun! r xalli wide the 
Vuslnan troops were suITtnng dikat U tin. hands of 
1 adi nek the Great IJiit m I) timUr the IrtUv «f 
Drcsdin ended life '^tcnnl ‘'ilisim War anl \uslrim 
troops iHiurcd into Italy (.hark> ! inanutl t.ok the 
odcnsivi and before l< ng tic I rcnch anl S|aniirds 
were dinen hcadlnig Irom Italv having lot some 
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twelve thousand men in a decisive battle at Piacenza on June 19th Don Philip fled to Aik en 
Provence while Genoa jielded to the Austnan anny and an English fleet On July 9th Ferdinand VI 
succeeded Philip V as King of Spain while m France dArgenson fell from power Disappointment 
also attended the anticipations of the French government of a successful rising m Scotland against the 
English supremacy The opening of a definite war between England and France had been followed 
as Walpole Iiad always prophesied by a Jacobite invasion of Scotland The temporary success of 
Charles Edward however closed on April i6th 1746 with his total defeat at Culloden and the hopes 
which Louis XV had entertained from the Jacobite adventure were dashed to the ground 

In the Netherlands however the French had won the battle of Fontenoy on May lith 1745 and 
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THE CAPTURE OF THE BASTILLE. 17»9 


u opC hr downI*II ci iibaolu c mon* hr P F 
k • «r p ana he k ns hed de k cd toe Aoeal 
e Dc Loanor Gove nor of he Boo Jo <op u 


Marshal Saxe was deservedly the hero of the hour Tournav had been taken as well as Ghent Oulc 
narde and Bruges In 1746 no less than m 1743 France found m the Netherlands some compensation 
for her losses else vhcre Brussels fell at the beginning of the >cTr and before its clo'^c Mons Namur 
Antwerp Huy and Charleroi were all held bj the French who on October 11th had defeated the allies 
at Raucoux Mana Theresa only occupied Limborg and Luxemburg and.a rrench invasion of Holland 
was threatened In 1747 Sa.\e won his last battle at Lauffeld (Jul> and) and drove the English behind 
the Meuse On September i6ih Lowcndal captured Berg-op Zoom a town hitherto considered im 
pregnable and Holland lay open to inv asion • 

Ml the combatants except \ustna w«t now ready fiw peace Though trance had won so manv 
bnlhant victories in the Netherlands she had suflered hcavdy elsewhere. Cape Breton Island had been 
lost bv the capture of Louisburg on June sytli 1743 her natj had been in great fart destroyed I cr 
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commerce had been !oc tljc t»2J0 ruined She had indeed JitJd Iicr own in India and Jicr poation in 
Canada uas apparently «trong But an allnnco had been concluded between Russia and Austna m 
1746 and a Russian anny of twenty five thousand men had already arrived m Germany 

Larly in 1748 England, irritated with her allies the Dutch, opened negotiations for peace, and Saint 
Sevenn the Trench envoy met I ord Sandwich at Aix la Cliapelle Preliminaries of peace were signed 
on April nth and sin months later were convtrtal into the definite Peace of Aix la ChapcIIc 1 ranee 
restored Madras England restored Louisburg (the Dunkirk of Sorlh Amcnca) and Cape Breton Island 
and Maria Tlicresa had to give up Parma Piacenza, and Guastalla to Don Philip The Stuarts were to 
be expelled from Tranej and the fortifications of Dunkirk were demolished The Treaty of Aix la* 
Clnpelle was thus unlike the Treaty of Utrecht for it was merely a truce m the final struggle for 



supremacy m India and Canada whicli had definitely begun in 1740 It gaic England and Trance 
breathing time of eight jears before the decisive struggle took place . j 

During the period of uneasy peace preluding the Se\en Years War French ministers . 
indcfatigably to prepare for the coming struggle Dupleix in India continued his efforts to esta 
French influence and to exclude that of England In Amcnca efforts were no less strenuously m 
to confine the English to country between the AUcghanics and the sea and fortified posts ^^5 

between Canada and Louisiana To restore the French fleet and to establish close commeraal rela w ^ 
between the Colonies and the Mother Country was the work of the indefatigable RouilJd ami ^ 
whose periods of office extended from 1749 to 1737 

These ministerw however were but feebly supported bj Louis W whose chief idea was to mai>*^^^ 
peace at any price Unconscious of the fatal blow which lie was dealing at the trench power m 
he recalled Dupkix in 1754 with the immediate result that Jus successor Godthcu made a 
the Englisli sacnficing all Ins predecessor s conquests But no sacrifices on tlie p irt of Louis cou 
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the incvitiblc struggle m Caniila India and Amenta In 1754 Wdsliin^ton and the Virginian milftia 
were defeated by a French force and jn 1735 General Braddock suffered a more serious reverse while 
i)c-tr«r liome some three hundred ships with eight thousand French sailors were capturcel bj the English 
licet \\ ar between England and I ranee had not formally broken out and wlicn I ouis W s govern 
ment asked for an explanation the only reply was the seizure of the l/cit/tf and L_)s two I rench fngates 
by Admiral Coscawen Tlicsc acts proved to be the prelude of tJie Seven "icars War which took the 
form in Europe of a struggle between Austria Russia md France against hredenck the Great of Prussia 
T)jc outbreak of the European war ?n 1756 complete]} deranged the jrohej of Louis W in Poland 
Sweden and Turkey 

Tl e 3 ear 175 j saw the beginning of a Diplomatic Revolution War was in tJie air and in August 
Maria Theresa at the instance of Kaunitz rdu>H:d to renew the treaty between \ustna and England. 
George 11 anxious about the safety of Hanover made arrangements for its defence b} a Russian force 
but the pro pcct of a Russian army wathm rcadi of Berlin led Ircdenck the Great to accept with 
alacrity an English alliance and on Januart l6tli the so called Second Treaty of Westminster proved 
tie first act in the Diplomatic Revolution Isolated m Euroi>e the I rench government decided after 
much hesitation on the part of Louis \V to make on ^fay rst 1736 (he First Treaty of Versailles 
with Austria which continued till 179^ This Treaty of Versailles had disastrous effects for 1 ranee 
for it was bupplcinenti.d a 3ear later by a Second Treaty of Versailles which bound France 
to support Austna vith men and money Thus 1 ranee made a mistake more disastrous than 
the one made in 1741 when «he joined in the scramble for the Hapsburg territories For m 
1736 she entered into tl e final struggle v iih England for Canada and for supremacy in India and 
1 cr true policy was to concentratt all her elforts upon the prtscnation of her hold 0/ the former 
and her influence m tl e latter counlrv Instead of doing vj slic allowed herself to fritter awa) i cr 
lesourccs in the European war and to sec her excellent troops defeated ovMng to inefficient generals 
officers In the opening scenes of the war France aj peand to be sup nor to England On June 28th 






the revolutionary mob in the tuileries 

On /un« 20 h 179’ h« Tu ler ei b<. W he <l«« • /« «e4 1, . -,ok i 

iney wcra a a ked hy ha nlur atad mob who war* oat d aoaiacd ftom he paUca wa I ike even nt 


1736 the French took Malta while in August Montcalm captured Os«c-o 

gained in the summer and early autumn of I7:>7 by D Ilstrces who on I«dv ^r.fh ? r 

of the Duke of Cumberland at Hastenbach and on September 6th bv RirhM e eated tlie armj 

of Cumberland to sign the Convention of kloster Sevra Tl'mgh My took' rort s'! f 

1758 the Trench successes reached their high water mark at Kloster Seven , " 

later on Nov ember jth ryjS thej a total defeat at the hands of I rederick the GreILtKo’'sh"‘'r 

Moreover the substitution of Tcrdinand of Brunswick for the Duke of Cmnherlv ? * Kosshrch 

Electoral army deprrvcd the French army of all hope of ^ 

to A?sln7"“''' '“''-■'y P-J bj^ranc^ 

.ost^r^^L's^erSiS:::^!::::^ >- she 

Minden were of slight importance when compared with the loss of Quebec oTseptomL^ “ 

her defeat at Uanderwash on January 22nd 1760 by Sir Evro Coolo Thn^c » . 

followed soon after the fall of Qnebce and the English took possession of all Canadr'The k'h, llm'lm 
the English capture Quebec also walncsscd the practical destraction ol the Ercnch sir power h r in ih , 

;.rhand ’Tl^" k“' r “"■* ’ ^^.“1 dv ia : 

the hands of Hawke on No\ ember ’oth m Quiberon Baj 

nJ'^InTT" “’Tf •'■““'"■“'y “ to 'aetrian Snccc vioi, 

N'ar In tint w ir Trance had aimcvl at the destraction of the Hap hnrg power wlich however 
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at tha dose of host, hues .n 1748 found ,n be sbonger than had been 

the Seven Years War France had mth AusUia planned the destruction of the S 
PrusL The do.e of that war had found that kinfedom Ummphant and on an equality « 

uho had sneceeded Bem,s October t^aS as chtef m.n.ster and uho had 
prosed lumsdf a capable diplomatist gate esadenee of Ills capacity 'JJ 

oser aiadame dc Pompadour and consequently uas lor man) jears the mo p 
Trance But like many others of h.s contemporaries he ant, mpated success 

alliance in German) a»d did no. real, re ,.11 too late that the Ms 

concerned Mere being decided in India in Canada and on the 

accession .0 office he completely ltee» aside Berms project of condudm P=“n « as PO 
and undertook to assist Anstna till Tredenek the Great had been forced to )idd Silesia 
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for the sacrifices which Fra ice was prcpaitd to mikt. m Gcnnany \ustria could not fciw n" ^ 
to Frince in the struggle of Louis \V against England The result was that wlnle engagti 
struggle on the Rlnnc and in Western Gcrmam 1 rance lost her colonial empire . j an iiua'inii 

Chin cul uulcxd had made cncrgitic efforts to save that empire and had me i i c jya„Kiily 
of rnglaiid Vnlieipatmg Napoleons camp at Boulogne in iSoj 5 he as-^mb e against 

and in Bnltanv while llecls were in rcidmcss it Toulon and Brest to aid in t ic MClorv 

Greit Bntiin But after Hawke had given a finishing blow to Choi luls , u\cnime:il 

in Quibcron Bav that mini ter recognizing the fact endeavoured to make peace wit i 
ofGe-orgefl n) was coinpill^*^ 

I’ltl s proposals however were such as no French mini ter could accept and . T]„rd 1 ainih 

to fall back on th r iinewal of tlicoffinsive and defensive alliance with ''pain known as ^ le^^ t,,<an)e 
Compact Tint alliince proved of no practical value but 1 itt j y„taiiubkan 

possible to open negotiations wath I iigland The prtlimimnes of peace were sigm 
on November yrd 1762 and look final form in the INaee of Pans on 1 tbruary 2 / 
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THE CALL OF THE CIRONOJSTS 


Oci l»at 2n<l 1 793 ihiriy tv,« Cir»nd.t< 2«pu««< hr Mm.i «.«<e .ne.tH <k« Tu.lcrxi wWt ik« Convf pkos mI Ttx 

hid bttn turroundtd b/ lOU 000 irnxd cn«ii »« ih« priv.ow* dtp whp w«>« •nt.Mt.t.d ihnt u»<.J ikt C.tppdxu htd bewrd iP >h( wUUI 
iht pppplt Th« PI lanfri >p«nl iht nithl b«lgr« ciccuiiat *1 tuppgr l•t*•h«r la ikc atortint ikrp pitted put their aimei tetri eillidi 

days later Prussia and Austna concluded the Treaty of Hubertsburg, and the Seven Years’ \Var came 
to an end 

Few wars have proved so disastrous to France, for she not only lost her fleets and her colonies, but 
she saw an important addition made to the power and reputation of England. Prussia, and Russia, while 
her alliance with Austna proved of little value Canada was lost, the future supremacy of 
Bntain in India was an assured fact , lier possessions m the West Indies were diminished , Minorca had 
to be ceded. Moreover her military and political prestige had suffered a severe blow, and, in a word, 
the close of the Seven Years’ War left her in a position ilbsuitcd to meet the evergrowing di*<ontent 
which eventuated in the French Revolution 


TUL DYING MONARCHY. I76j-t789 

No sooner was the Seven Years' \Var concluded than Choiscul took m hand the rcorgaiiuation of the 
army In 17O1 he relinquished the management of foreign affairs to his cousin, the Due do Clioiscu • 
Prashn and became Minister of War and the Marine Tlicse departments could not have been »> more 
capable hands, and within ten jears Choiseul was again willing to try conclusions with England During 
the penod from 1763 to 1770, the 5 ear of his dismissal from oITice, he saw the downfall of the Jesuits 
m trance, the definite inclusion of Lorraine in the French monardiy in 17G6, the annexation of Cor'-iw 
in 176S, the overthrow of the ParUmenls in 1770, and he was a helpless observ trof the prcliminar)' ••tep* 
towards the First Partition of Poland He witnessed, too, the diviaion of Europe into wliat anioun c 
to two leagues — that of the Bourbon powers and that of Russia and Prussia whose alliance dated fron 
1764, the year which saw the downfall of the jesmts in France . 

During these busy years from the close of the Seven Years' War Choiscul occupied Imnsclf c iic ) 
with the reorganization of the army and navy, and made no attempt to secure the iqually neccs^.^ 
reorganization of the finances By nature a sceptic, he was interested m the liberal jdulosophy I 
prevalent, and contributed no little to the suppression of the Jesuits m 1 ranee This hue of 
while It secured fcA him the support of the ParleitutU of Pans rendered the French ChurcJi his i^ 
enemy, and its influence contributed to his fall in 1770 His fall was hastened by llte fact that 
brougiit France to the verge of a war with England bpain.un account of the "affair " of tlicl a a ^ 
Islands, was anxious to embark upon hostilities, but Louis engaged in a slrui,i,lc wath the IJ' 
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Paris with which Choiseul was closely connected dismissed the minister and abolished the Parlemeiit 
In 1774 Louis \VI who had married Mane Antoinette of Auslna became king In Turgot and 
Vergennes he found capable home and foreign ministers Turgot s name mil always be associated 
with his attempts to carryout many useful reforms but the ParUment of Pans which Louis un 
fortunately restored opposed Turgot whom Louis dismissed m May 1776 His fall was a disaster for 
the monarchy for the efforts of Necker and his successors failed to place the finances on a sound basis 
Their failure was m part due to the entry of France mto the war of the Amencan colonies against 
England in the year 1778 

The decision of the French government to embark upon this war proved momentous both for 
Great Britain and for France The struggle between Great Britain and the colonies entered upon a 
new phase Vergennes msely refused to enter into a European war on behalf of Bavana and 3oined 
Russia in mediating the Treaty of Teschen in 1779 Disaster followed disaster to the Bntish arms 
Spam attacked Gibraltar Holland declared war and m 17S3 by the Treaty of Versailles the 
independence of the United States was recognized For France however the war had serious results 
for while Great Britain found in the e\panston of her power in India and m the acquisition of 
Australia and New Zealand some compensation for her loss of the Amencan colonies France paid a 
severe penalty for her successful efforts to deal a severe blow to Bntish power and prestige 

Under the younger Pitt Great Bntam revised her finanaal system while the industrial revolution 
was steadily proceeding and bringing to the country fresh sources of wealth With France the situation 
was very different She emerged from the war triumphant but in a semi bankrupt condition Till 
the death of Vergennes her able foreign minister the seriousness of her financial position was not realized 
by Europe But after the death of Vergennes m February 17S7 it soon became apparent that national 
bankruptcy stared France in the face While Great Bntam Prussia and Holland were forming the 
famous Triple Alliance of 1788 which gave the law to the greater part of Europe tiU 1792 France was 
sinking rapidly into a condition which necessitated a revolution 

Ever since the death of Louis \IV dissatisfaction among the various classes m France at the sjsfem 
of government under which they lived had shown itself In the absence of meetings of the States General 
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|K>puhr ficling found cx])rc-&$ion in tlie PatUmeni of Paris, 
uhich met occasionally in the reigns of Louis \V and 
I ouis WI , and wliicli recciecd supjxirt from the t«thc 
pruMnaal parlettKiils The Parlemeni of Pans claimed the 
nglit of remonstrance against the royal edicts and the power 
of \et» upon legislation In 17JI it attacked the eccltsi 
istical autliontics, and several of its members were exiled 
amid manifestations of popular sy mpaliiy 

The |)olitical interests of tlie Parlement were at the 
sime time as imiiortant as its religious ones, for it 
questioned the nghl of the Crown to impose taxes without 
Its assent and the nghl of the Council of State to annul its 
dccrtcs This last question came to a head m 1770, when 
the king annulled the sentence which the ParUmenl had 
pronofinccd upon the Due d Aiguillon, who had been accused 
of abuses m hi» government of Bnttany The ParUnant 
refused to continue its judicial duties in mpasse followed 
and on the night of January zotli, 1771 Louis executed a 
coupdtlal The Parlemeni of Paris was suppressed and 
before the close of the y car Its suppression vvas followed by 
that of the provincial parlements "Die parlmetUs were re 
stored soon after the acce5'’ion of Louis WI , but this 
time the opposition to the Court fell almost exdusi'eij 
into the hands of men of letters who had no practical 
experience in the conduct of affairs Nevexthel&» m 
spite of thi» opposition and of the growing seriousntoS of 


iKrovfn in^ih* on Juir ’Jih i;<} nod n>«i financial 

position It b 

true to say that even as late as 17S7 no one in France 
had the faintest presentiment of the catastrophe that v*as 
preparing Between 17S3 the year of the close of the 
Amencan War and 1787 the year of the Revolution in 
HcOJand tJic Trenc)} monarchy seemed to en}f>y Jbe Jjjgbest 
degree of consideration But after the death of Vergennes 
the Rev olution became imminent 

The resistance of the parlemettis to the Crown was how 
ev er but one of the many indications of the general db 


content m France during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century The constant wars together with the extrava 
gance of the Court and the financial metliods of successive 


governments had roused throughout France a feeling of 
despair The view of the upper classes that the poor were 
merely a source of income however caused the nse of a set 
of men called philosoplus w ho took under consideration the 
state of the laws in France and laid down theories rc 


garding finance agriculture economics and government 
which were totally at vanance with those held by the 
ruling clashes The sight of so many privileges both 
misduevous and absurd which pre 5 > 5 cd more and more 
heav ily on society wntes de TocqueviUe forced the 



thought of the philosophes tow ards the idea of the c^ntials 
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hereditary rights tthich „ere passed on to thar dL:ndZt Z *" 7 T‘'°’’ ^d 

four thousand offices uhich secured to their holders hered '” Neeher declared that there 

Z'dlfeT'^”" 'r “ » - tte a*ra„"d >>-»- 

classes „ho Here employed in goveniment service I has! a *'■= 

I !■ !•- f ■» _ ouDt says de Tocqueville 
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GIRONDISTS ON THEIR WAY TO THE GUILLOTINE 

. C ond . . who I,..) bc„ c»nd.„„.d „ d« K , 1 . . , , 

::,l: ^ 


that the number of those exempted was as creat and nffor. ,t,-« * 
among the nobility greater among tlie middle class than 

Montesquieu who died in 17^5 in his wnlings which iUustnt,.H ti,« ov . r 
ideas had given an impetus to the infeUectiia] development which was makin^^r T 

m Trance and after the Seven Years War the appearance of the itorks of 7 !„,h= ® 71"^“'’'' ProSress 

and Voltaire Still further aroused the attention of all classes In lii Emil «cj clopidists 

Rousseau predicted . ha. Turope lias approaching a s.r„f rjld'j^' ge 0^0^ ‘T^ 

>ears later a general assembl> of the French clenn, indjcnant at iheevm.u.n. r . TJirce 

not only the works of Rousseau but also thoS^f utl^Z of Didcmt rdl n f 
his theory of government was csscntiall> monarehical 'ollaire though 

^oltaIre had no wish for organic change but mcrelv desired .. */ 

condemned the cruel and absurd system of punishments uhich indeed cMslcd m EnSanT f 
simplify .he, ail ,0 ahohsh .he sale of office, to egna.ue ,a.va..„„ By hl. s“ “ 




ol the iTO\Mr of the pnests whom ht laid in profound contempt fa roused tlic cnmitj of the sUll powerful 
1 rcnch Church Ills kveu mttlUct refused to jcccpt Rou^ cau s chief doctrints and ht resented tlic 
increasing!) fxdiioinblc talk ibout t jualitv He had no sxmiMlliy with democratic idt is Hisilf^ 
go\irnmcnt would ha%c been one in which a wise sotcreign regulated his conduct bj fixed law, feuie 
religious and mtillcctual liberta to his jicople and fi\ourcil idmtnislniiNe reform In the a'olu 
lioniT) limes howeicr which wca now aj proicl inj, the mllucnce of Montesquieu md ^lll■>lrt 
Ircforc lint of Kouistiu The Bible of tlic men who eecntuall) led the I riiich Kcvoluli n 
Riu>M.an s Contr it Social \11 men arc equal was a vtitcnicnt which ipix-ih 1 to the nuj 

of 1 tTtichmcn \nd Rou«stau •• conclusion from the stitement was that c'lrv mcmlicr of t c 
commumt) had a right to vole upon all law. The momciit he s«>s lie goeinimcnt usurps tt 
soxcrcignt) the social compact is broken and all the sim)le citizens rtj.amiii„ b) nglit tlcii" natur 
hberta ire forced but not mnrall) obliged to obc\ Sudi \icws were in itahia mil) ajiphc d Ic 
saa a 'nadl Swii^ canton where tlu whole population cuul I iniit to enact 1 iws md Kouv'^au Mni^ ^ 
declared tlut he had in In* mmd tic aristocratic republic of Ocneva But tic mtlmiKC if “ 
Cintrat ‘vKial "in Innci was inuncns andcx|lains the f iiialicisin i f in un of the rcaoluH n^ 
IcadciN such as Uil>opiirre an 1 St Just 

The lirsl direct step tow uds ll e outbreak of tl c Kevcluti ii was takin m \ugust 17''7 
ParUvutl c f Paris refused to rCp.i«.tir seme lectfes iinjn inp new taxis Its c nenjuint imIp to tO 
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made it very popular and it was recalled On "Uaj 8th 178S Louis produced a number of admirable 
reforms for it to register and promised to summon the States General Popular movements took place 
m Brittany and Dauphme and Louis called the States General for May 5th 1789 

THE REVOLUTION I7S9 I799 

On May 5th 17S9 the meeting of the States General took place The struggle between the orders 
ended on June 17th m a declaration by the deputies of the Tiers Elai that they constituted the 
Nation'll Assembly Between that date and the capture of the Bastille on July 14th an anxious period 
was passed It was very doubtful whether the king might not use the troops ig order to overawe Pans 
The capture of the Bastille however changed the whole situation Louis XVI visited Pans on July 
17th Badly was appointed mayor and La Fayette commander of the National Guard of Pans Thus 
one effect of the fall of the Bastille wa» the establishment of the supremacy of Pans Another effect 
was the first migration of the nobles who now realized that their influence was over A further effect 
was the strengthening of the power of the Assembly ^nd tlie recall ol Necker On the provinces the 
effects of the fall of the Bastille were somewhat serious It led to attacks on the country houses of 
the nobles and to the general dislocation ol all authority At first however the Assembly received 
the reports of the state of France with equanimity and on the 4th of August in a frenzy of excite 
ment the young nobles sacrificed all their feudal privileges thus the relics of feudalism were 
abolished The duty of the Assembly was now to construct a new system of central and local 
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admmistralioa But lor Uvo months it busied itself uitli drawing up a constitution which was theoretical 
and unsatisfying It decided that the National Chamber should consist of one chamber, and that the 
king could only suspend the passing of a bill for six months All this time the Parisians were regarding 
the work of the Assembly at Versailles with suspicion It feared some action on the part of the 
Court, and decided that the presence of the king m Pans would cneiire the country against a counter 
revolution On October 5th a mob of women marched on Versailles and on October 6lh the king and 
royal family were brought to Pans followed by the Assembly which met m the riding school near the 
Tuilcncs The Resolution liad m reality fallen into the hands of the mob though the bourgeoisie of 



•! • Ctf lor nclp Of V,hoilo((e tordoy ■ abbed h m MoutKi people to Ke room. Ao Ihei' come obe olooa oeio.« 

the deed, but ent relj unmoved She wea ae led end w h d Saul » teke* krout clamo gui ih oni ol people to the pn»» 

Abbeve Her eaecu oo took plaee on he 17 h <d )bV 17^ 


Pans remained till 1792 the nominal masters of the situation Mirabeau realized the danger of the 
position and endeavoured to persuade the Assembly to appoint a muiistry from the Assembly itsc 
On Nohcmber 7th his scheme was defeated the Assembly refusing to undertake openly the rcsponsibi > 
of exccutue government Consequently the disorganization of the army navy and cml “ 
tration continued in spite of the efforts of Mirabeau to secure the support of the Court in Ins sche 
for rel>mg upon the provinces against Pans 

In the mcanlimg the condition of I ranee worsened and m Dt-cember 1790 Mirabeau WTOtc a 
dispatch urging the king to retire from Pans to Rouen The king liowcacr took no action an 

April 2 nd 1791 Mirabeau died The effect of the removal of his influence was at once seen or 0^^^ 

and his family secretly fled from Pans on July 21st and attempted to leave the country At ate 
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they were captured and brouglit back to Pans This flight tncreased the suspicions felt by the rctolu 
tiomsts of the king and lus supporters However m SepUmber the constitution was accepted bj the 
king and the Constituent Assemblj was dissolved At the time of the dissolution of the Asseinbh there 
was a general impression in Tr-ince that the Revolution was now over and that France would continue 
to carry out necessary reforms and to preserve peace with its neighbours Unfortunatclj the members 
of the Constituent \sscmbly had passed a self denying ordinance to the effect that no member of the 
late Assembly could be \ member of the new Legislittve \sscmbly Accordmglj when the Legislative 
Assembly met on October ist 1791 the majority of its members were full of abstract ideas and hid no 
experience m government Their leaders belonged to the Girondist pvrtj led by VcrgniauJ Gensonn^ 
and Gaudet who were all orators and anxious for severe measures against tlic imigres and if possible 
a war with Austria which was eventually declared by Louis \VI on \pnl20th 1792 The Austnans 
were joined by the Prussians and the opening of the war saw a number of French icvcrsts Flies’® 
reverses were followed by the mvanon of the Tuilencs on Juno aotli by a mob by a proclamation 
by the Duke of Bninswick and by the invasion of French Flanders by the \u5tr1ans an 0 
I-orrame and Champagne bv the Prussians The Duke of BruiT.wick s manifesto and the general belie 
in I ranee that the Court sympathized with the invaders led to an attack on the Tuilencs on August lot 
the suspension of the king and tlic practical fall of the monarcliy . 

September prove! an important month in the history tf I ranee Mob rule w is followci 
the famous September massacres whicSi look place Ictween tic second and sixth of tic ' 
an I were immcdijiely causiil by the capture of Verdun by the Prussims The inonlli was a ^ 
important owing to a 1 rcnch victory at Valmv on the 20tli ‘k:ptcmber a battle which is 
among the decisive battles of the world \ tiurd event of importance was the mecUng of ^ 
National Convention also on the roth of September \\ith lie nuetmg ofjhe National Convtn 10 
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and the battle of Valtny a new age for France may be said to be inaugurated From this time 
the whole situation was altered and the character of the war changed The French pushed tlie 

Revolution beyond the frontiers and tried to enforce on all nations the edict of fraternity In 
France itself the meeting of the National Convention and the first French Republic was marked 
by the year known as the yean of the Republic Until June 1793 however the Jacobins were 
not in posspession of power The Girondists still constituted the strongest party in the Assembly 
They at once attacked the Jacobins first with regard to the events of August loth secondly with 
regard to the massacres of September and they made a premature onslaught upon the Jacobin leaders 
Marat Robespierre and Danton The Jacobins retahated and accused the^ Girondists of federalism 
The trial of the king illustrated the weakness of the Girondist party for in spite of the weakness of 
much of the evidence Louis was condemned to death and executed on January 2i5t 1793 

After Valmy French armies advanced for the Rhine and on November 6th Dumounez defeated the 
Austrian^ at Jemappes Before the year was over Savoy and Belgium were declared annexed to the 
French Republic whi'e the revolutionirj propaganda decreed on November igth and December 15th 
roused the grave suspicion of the Fngltsh ministry 

On February ist 1793 France declared war against George HI and the Stadtholder William V 
and the following countries joined m the war against the French Republic namely Spam Portugal 
Tuscany and the two Sicilies and on March 22nd the Holy Roman Empire followed suit The 
disasters to the French armies in the spring and summer of 1793 led to the establishment of 
the revolutionary tribunal in March of the first committee of public safety tn April and to tlie 
struggle between the Girondists and the Mountain ending with the overthrow of the fonner on June 
2nd With the fall of the Girondists on June 2nd 1793 begins the Reign of Terror in France 
which was inaugurated by the great Committee of Public Safety established between July and 
September Its instruments were first the Revolutionary Tnbunal which earned out many executions 
in Pans and secondly the representatives on mission who suppressed all internal disturbances The 
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Great Committee then rtbtorcd discipline tn the onny and navy and concentrated the resources ol 
Trance on the foreign \\ar 1 rom the middle of 1793 to the licginning of 1754 the victories of tlic I ranch 
armies continued almost without a single reverse One reason for the success of the Trench army his 
to be found m the affairs of Poland which to a great extent occupied tlie attention of Prussia and 
Austna caused tlie weakening of the Prussian and Austrian armies on tJic Trench frontier and led to 
dissensions between the governments of the two countries In 179 f tlie victories of the Trench army 
increased the desire of several European powers to make peace with the Republic On June 25tli 1794 
one Trench general had defeated the Austrians at 1 Icurus and occupied Belgium while in tlie autumn 
an ithtr general defeated the Prussians and occupied Trives Tlie passes of the Alps were held by 
Trench troops and Spain had been maadtd It was only at sea and in tin. colonies that failure was 
expencnccd by the Trench government In 1794 most of the Trcncli Ucst Indies were conjuered by 
the English the Trench settlements in India were siircd and in the battle on the ist June 1794 
Howe defeated the Brest fleet The Mctoncs of the 1 rencli at home and on the Continent had how 



e\cr made Trance <]uitc secure 
from invasion It becamccvident 
that there was no necessity for 
the continuance of the Reign of 
Terror Irecd from all anMCty 
ibout the safety of Trance tlie 
Jacobins began to quarrel among 
themselves. In March i/94 
Robespierre overthrew two see 
lions of the Jacobins leaded 
respectively by Hubert and Dan 
ton but on July 28th he him 
self with hib colleagues "as 
attacked and guillotined In 1/91 
after a struggle m the streets 0 
Pans III which Napoleon Bona 
parte distinguished himself d ® 
government ol the Dircctoiy 
under the constitution of tl e 
vearj was formed 

In 1790 the war had entered 
upon a ne i phase Prussia had 
withdrawn fnm tie war wlici 
resolved itself mto a struggle ol 


France against Fngland \ustna and Sardinia In Italy the war assumed vcjy important { roportio » 

It was felt that an invasion of Germany if combined with successful o{ cralions in Italy would destriv 
Austrian influence in Europe While I rcnch armies poured into Germany an Italian army 1 taded J 
Bonaparte commenced operations in the spring of 1796 Having forced the Sardinians to retire frO" 
the war Bonaparte advanced through tlie north of Italy so reaching tl e Alps The ti real of an 
attack on Vienna led the Austrians to sign prchmmancs of {Race in April I/97 at Ltobm ^ 

The successful policy of Bonaparte in Italy had a most imj orfant effect upon the history o 
Directory From 1795 to 1797 the majority of rrcnchmen supported the Directors being qui e 
determined not to allow the Bourbons and the nobles to return Till I ructidor (btjitunbcr t; 9 /l 
the government of tl c Directory was on the whole of a mild and moderate character \t the 
time there was a*- widespread hatred of the members of the Cor/>s L f,i%lalive many of wit m " ^ 
regarded as closely connected with tie late Reign of Terror Of tl is feeling the sipi irtcrs of 
Royalists hoped to take ad\ antage The Directors were attack<d and liad it not I ecn for the assistanc^ 
given by Napoleon the Directory would have come to an end \s it was ho icver Napoleon *e 
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existing govLrnnit.nt Of Sieves Mallet du I’m tlie following He is the enemy of evtrj jKiwer 
of which he not the spiritual adviser He has abolished the nobles because he was not one of llitm 
Ins own order because he was not an archbishop the great landowners because he was not nch He 
will upset all thrones because Nature has not made him a king After a short interval Bonaparte 
finally gained over Sidjes the other Direetore resigned the council of five hundred was dnven out 
of St Cloud by the soldiers and the revolution of Brumairc was accomplished on November xotli 1/99 
This revolution unlike Vendemiaire and Fructidor l»th of wluch were earned out by troops was 
popular It brought to an end the government of the Directory and established in power the 
successful general 


THI CONSULATL \ND TlIL LMWRl I799 I814 
From 1799 to 1804 is the period known as the Consulate The condition of I ranee gave 
opportunit} for an able and easily won over 


active statesman and soldier 
as was Bonaparte \t home 
the government when taken 
up by the First Consul was 
without credit and inspired 
no confidence The finances 
were ruined the South of 
France was m «emi rebellion 
tlic councils and the e\ecu 
tive were in disagreement 
All men says Marbot under 
stood that some great change 
was necessary and inevitable 
though there was much 
difference of opinion as to 
themeans Before however 
Bonaparte could reorganize 
the internal administration 




of I ranee gave an unusual 
easily won over Paul was 
irritated at the conduct of 
the Austrians m the cam 
paign m Italy He also dis 
hked England s supenonty 
at sea He was now readv 
to receive overtures from 
Bonaparte He had liatcd 
the government of advocate* 
and contractors he felt 

drawn to a soldier who hinted 

that France and Kussia 
would divide tlie woild and 
offered to recognize Paul as 
grand master of the Knishts 
of Malta whicli island the 
English occupied on Septem 
her 5th Kusvia won o\«r 
It only remained to fon-'® 


necessary to secure Francis charli^^ aucerew marshal upon Austna and 1 ng 

peace with Austria At the Ai twin* 1,. dud lu.nd At this time the Au> 

end of 1799 not only \ub i** ’••• tea 19 Ur i«»i» f He re wned •( iSe tnans vvere besieging Genoa 
tna but also Russia and m"***"*!!”, defended by Mass^na. Bona 

England were at war with > •••’• •_<»» we br iW « em «( he Dele- parte determined to cross t w 

France Of these Russia was 


tna but also Russia and Mln"ena°Newi"l«'e ""te^in defended by Mass^na. Bona 

England were at war with j*’"*,*-""' i*' parte determined to cross t w 

France Of these Russia was l-* »«i* i"** J rUps while Moreau advaiu« 

into the upper valley of the Danube Morcius advance took place in Apnl and he succeed! 
preventing an Austrian army from Germanv uniting with the Austrian army m Italy Mcaiiw 
Biniparte crossed the Alps and on June J4th won the battle of Marengo— the most brillnnt t ^ 
said in conrepti ni of all his tnumphs On November 26th Moreau advanced and on December 
won the battle of Hohvnliiulen Overcome by these defeats the Austrians accepted an armistice n ^ 
on February 9th the Treaty cf LuntviUc was signed By this treaty the Hapsbiirgs continued to 
Venetian terntorv Tuscany was made into the kingdom of 1 tniria under the influence of BonJl«' 
and Fnnce took Piedmont j 

The only power that remained at war with I ranee iftcr the Ticaty of Lundvillc was 1 
Bonaparte made a great endeavour to crush lier first by a league against her comnnree 
as tlie Armed Neutrality of the North which included Russia Prussia Sweden and Denmark 
league however failed owing first to the battle of CojienUagen on Marcli 8tli it>or by " 

Danish fleet was a large part destroyed and secondly to the ik ith of the Tsar Paul I on t ic 
March whose successor was opjxiscd to Bonaparte and his plans for the overthiow of Lng an 
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second method for the overthrow of England was bv «n agreement vMth the King of Nvpies whic* 
would enable him to preserve Egvpt and to force Great Bntain to make peace This project however 
failed as tlic combined English and Turkish forces won the battle of Alexandria on March 2ist an 
on September and the French made a convention evacuating Egypt His third method for overcoming 
England was by an attack on Portugal which idea is interesting as anticipating hia projects dW 
the Treaty of Tilsit Spain at Bonaparte s instigation attacked Portugal in i 8 oi but on June 6 tli s ic 
agreed to the Treaty of Badajoz with the Portuguese who refused to close their ports to Eng i> 
commerce Thus Napoleon s elaborate schemes against Great Britain failed The sea power of Grca 
Britain had dispersed the Norlheni Coalition it had retained control of the 'Ifcditcrrancan it 
reduced Egypt to submission and had forced Bonaparte to desire peace On March 25lh tSo2 * 
Treaty of Amiens was signed Bv that treaty England retained Ceylon and Trinidad but rcdorei 
her other conquests France evacuated Naples and restored Cgyjit to Turkey The indcjicndcnce 
of the Ionian Islands was guarinlced England also undertook to restore Malta to the 
when the Powers had guaranteed its neutrality It must here be icmembcreil tint by the Trca y ^ 
Lumlvillc UomjMjtc had undertaken to cvicuate Holland as soon as peace was made 
France and Engl ind 

Peace having Iwcn made Napoleon set tu work t«» rcoigiiiize the government of France an 
tunity for doing wluch had been affordcl by lus victory at Marengo and by the Treaty 
The constitution of the Consulate had provided for a central idmmivtiation in which the mini 
were appointed the I irst Consul and for a local idmimstration wliicli consisted of 
governed each bv an elected council preswltd over by a pujet apjK inted by the I irst Consul 
were governed by an chcttal council presided over by the niav*r who was appointed by tic 
Civil and cnmmal Inbunals were also set up and the judges wire ppointed by the I irst ons 
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\i{l ^^lth regard to legislation a complicated ststem was devised by the advice of Sieyes the object 
of winch was to prevent one man from becoming supreme After ’llarengo and the Treaty of Amiens 
Napoleon altered the central constitution in miny respects In 1802 he was appointed First Consul for 
life the other two Consuls being abolished The Senate of Eighty was permitted to dissolve the 
legislative bod^ and the Tribunate and in other resoects to modify the constitution on the initiation 
of the Consul With regard to the Church a Concordat was arranged with the. Pope b} which the 
Church was re established the First Consul being given the power of nominating archbishops and 
bishops who were then to receive canonical investiture from the Pope The bishops and clergy 
were to be paid bj the State Bv means of tins compromise with Pope Pius VII the condition of the 
Roman Catholic clergy m France was much improved and public worship was legalized He next 
by means of the Code Napoleon, introduced a famous legal system throughout the country The Code 
was by no means Napoleons anginal conception but it crystallized the work of the Constituent 
Assembly and the Committee for Public Safety and upon it the First Consul stamped the mark of 
his individual genius He also introduced a national system of education and enlisted the rising 
generation upon his side He estabhsheii the lyceei and the University of France His system of 
education was higher and secondary no provision being made for the education of women or for 
elementary education 

During the Consulate ho gradually made advances towards impenalism vvh ch led eventually to war 
Within two years of the Treaty of Amiens the following general causes tended towards a renewal of 
hostilities first with Great Britain and secondly with Austria and Russia Of these causes the most 
obvious is the fact that an impenal position demanded continued military successes Secondly while 
England was unconquered she was a perpetual menace to his power However it ^eems clear that 
Napoleon did not anticipate the reopening of the war for some years so that the French fleet could be 
reorganized and his intrigues m India m Egypt and in Ireland might bear fruit In Apnl 1803 
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liowcvcr Grcit IJnt iiii licrUiul war taking Najwlcon by burj)nsc Tht nnmuliatc cau c of the 
rapture of the Ircaly of Amiens was the I irst Consuls failure to utulcrstand the I nf,lish part) 
sjstcm Tilt wcakiits-j of Lnf,lin«l under Addington ltd him to suppose tliat lit might break the 
Treaties of Lundvillc and Amiens with impunity and his astonishment in the spring of 1803 at 
Lnglantl s firm attitude wis quite real Ihat 'ittitude was due to first the suspicious conduct of 
Napoleon in Igjpt 'ind Irdand the officidl hbels on England m the Momlcur, his aggressions m 
Piedmont m the Cisilpmc licpublic and in Switzerland but cliitfly the continued occupation of 
Holland bj 1 1 rench force Ever since the reign of Edward III the danger of French intervention in 
Holland had alwajs led to war between England and I ranee That danger Itad justified the struggle 
between William III and Louis \IV in 1689 it liad ltd to tlie Spanish Succession War and was 






the cause of the outt re ik of h wtilitits between Fnglmd and I ranee in 1793 On Ins side 
declared that Tnglands refusal to evacuate Malta constituted a breach of the peace and put 
thcwroig He also pointed out tint the cvaeuition of Hdland lul m t been meiiti )n< 
termsof the Treatv of \iniens On the other hand the 1 ni,hsh gc vtnimcnt tkrhred tint 1 >> 

111 the Treatj of lunfvilk Napoleon had undertaken to eviciiile Holliiui as soon is jitatc 
England w is concluiU 1 

The tear if ter I iij,land s diclaration of war Napoleon caUM. 1 himself to be in uic 1 iiijHior ^ 

De“ccmbtr 2nd 1S04 he was crowned at Notre Dame Meanwhile lie had coilcctc 1 two th usaii 

Hal bottomed boils to carry one hundred and iweiit) tliousanl tnops across to Kent an a^‘^3 
Boulogne hail been finned The | ossible danger to I ngland brought I’ltt b ick I > I owir m 
reinvigoritid the Volunfctr movement ind caused an men isc in the regular aimj u ^ „ncKr 
180} Spam dcchnd w ir against (>reat Britain and a cembinrd I unrli ml ‘'pm’" "• 
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the first steps towirds tlic rdiahilitation of Spun To Napoltun s astonislimtnt the bp iniarda refu^^d 
to accept tlic new king, whose ippenr-mcc m Madnd was followed by the spontaneous nsing of the 
nation la arms For the lirst time Xapolcon had come face to face with a religious uprising 'Hie 
Spaniards were largely influenced by their priests, who dreaded the introduction into Spam of the 
ideas of Jacobinism In July iSob a Spanisli force overthrew a small French anny while Wellington 
beat back Junot s attack on the heights of Vimiera and on August 30th by the Convention of Cintra 
twenty five thousand French troops v\crc convejed to France in British ships Tins unexpected blow 
to his armies decided Napoleon to make a great effort to carry out his Spanish policy At the close of 
the year 1S08 Napoleon visited Spam and entered Madrid but Sir John Moores campaign drew luiff 
to the north of Portugal •and while there lie heard of the rising of Austria He therefore at the end 
of January i8oq returned to France leaving Soult to be defeated it the battle of Corunna 

Convinced however that the opposition of Spam could easily be suppressed Napoleon witli fnll 



lorpi v<«« Napoleon • ticoMal «rno<ol ond ko ■ «o d lo hooo Woo ol low ok o tiin 


confideiicc set out upon liis campaign in Austria Tlie Ausfnan resistance proved more seven tliai* 
he anticipated but after the battle of W igram Francis Joseph agreed to the Treaty of Vicuna '**j*f*- 
w as once more iwwcrless mainly because her efforts had Ixeil premature Napoleon now regirelid nj 
position m Lurope as limily established But as a matter of fact the Napoleonic s\stcni m I u'’*’! _ 
simply hm„cd on the lilsit arrangements and the co operation of Itussia. 1 roin tlic bepinm'ig of 1 > 
the Imhs wliicli bound linn to Russia Jiccainc weaker His marriage watli the Austnan piincis» ^ in 
Louise alienated the Russian Cemrt as he had made overtures for the hand nf the fsirs sister. 
attitude on the Polish question anel his creation of the (.rand Ducliy of \\ ars.iw ware also init ibnt 
to the Russian government while the strain of the Berlin Decrees was jiroving texi severe 
Russian people It is not surpnsing then that on December Jist 1810 the Tsar should h ive i^sue*^ 
edict modifying his aelhesion to the Continental System Frfim that ilay \a|K)kon btgan Ins P 
paralions for war w‘ith Russia 

The year iSii wasacnlical year lor Great Bntain for the Cnntineiilal Svslcm was still it 
111 spite of the sliklit relaxation proaidcsl by Mexanders decision to modify it as fu" as Russia 





concerned That year sajs Dr Rose inuit be regarded as the crisis in the conimcrtial stni(?gle 
bcUvecn Napoleon and Great Britain Napoleon was determined to force Russia to return to its 
full adhesion to the Continental System and the \ear idia saw the famous AIoscow c\pedition 
and Its failure Prussia joined Russia at tin bc^innm^ »f i8ij and in the ensuing campaign Napoltoii 
won the battles of Lutzen and Bautren 

At this point he made a colossal blunder for instead of pudiing on his advantage lie agreed on 
June 4th to the Armistice of Ples«jiz which continued till August Qtli During tint period Wellington 
won the battle of Vittona and continue*! Ins adsance into Trai while Austna decided to throw in 
Its lot witli Russia Pnissia and England Between August lot and tlie battle of I cipzig * 

impenal system crumbled away and early in 1814 the A 1 > found tliemscl\cs in I ranee Tin 
campaign tint ensued was one of the most remarkable in Napoleon s career as an illustration of Ins 
military genius Taking full advantage of the separation of the invading forces by wide intervals he 
made sev cral successful attacl s on the Prussians and Russians and at one time drove the Austrians m 
disorder beyond Troyes Castlerta{,li s amval at the allied headquarters however prcveiiUd I 
disruption of the Coalition and on M ircli 20th Naiwkon was decisively beaten m the battle of 
sur Aube After that battle Austna cist isidc all hesitation and decided on an immediate march to 
Pans That decision was come to owing to a letter wlncli fell into the hands of the Alins In * 1 ^ 
letter Napoleon showed tint he did not intcinl to be bound by any promises wlncli he might make D” 
March 31st the Allies cntirid Paris and on \pn! 13th Napoleon icctpted the terms winch were eilhr*^ 
to him— retirement to tlic 1 land of Elba and the cession of ronm Pncenzi and Guistalla to ms 
wife On May 3rel I outs Will entered Pans and on May jolh the I ir»t Tre ity of Piris ‘-ettlcd 1 1 
future frontiers of I ranee 


DATES OF FRENCH HISTORY 

(1715-1914) 


I AccessHMt of l/Mus XV under thereEcocro^ of Ocluoi. 

Giranelton of Louis. Caidinal Dubois made Chief Minister 
Death of the Keg:ent and Cardinal Dubois Dukeof Pourbon beccmes Chief Mmis 
rieuTT Bishop cf Vrtpis becomes C3i et Uimsler 
I Marshal V illars and the Ooke of Savoy lay sMke to Milan Death of Villars at Tun 


nom (be meetm; of She States- 1 
Genefal^ the^seeution of | 


Fredeticlc'll makes peace with Uana Iheresa and the Trench are obliged to retreat from Pramie 
Kemesial ot tbeSdeuan War ^ 

I tofilisb and Dutch defeated at the BttUe of Fonlenoy The Enelish capture Louisburg and Cape Breton 
Itotiv the Ftencb 

Great victory of the Engbsh over the French deet off Dell- He 

The plans of Diiplox and his Indian allies are defeated by Clive's defence of Aicct 
pupknz recalled from India Geotse Washinstou opposes the Preach in America 

Admiral B)ng defeated by the trench fleet France joins Austria m the Treaty of Versailles agaii st 
Surreoder of CumbetUnd to tticheheu at Closlei Seven ' 

Defeat of CIrrraoot by Ferdmand of Brimsmck at Crefeld V iclones of Souhiee at Sondersbausen and 
Lutrelberf Capture of Cherbourg by tbe Cnghsh 

Evaeuatum of Hanover and Hesse by the Preneb Defeat of Admiral Conflans by Hauke in Quibcron 
Bav and destruction oi the French fleet Defeat of the French by General Wolfe on the Heights 
I nl Atnaliani at (^ubec, Csmada 
Surrender of Fondichmy the last French stronghold in India 
Suneuder of Uaibiuque to the EbsIkL fleet 

The Prate of Pans ends the Seven \ ears War 

francs acquires Cors ca 

Birth oi Napoleon Bonaparte tn Corsica 

Macnage of the Daupbui and Mane AAtmoeWc of Austns 

TPs PMhaifittilMpJ Viaace su| pressed Ptovmcial parbsmeols rcconstnicted 

Dtathof Louts XV andaccevuonofbismandton LesusXVJ Restoration of the Parbament ol Fans 
Odtbreslc of uar betneea England and France OouuDiea seized b> the Treueb and St Lutia b> the 
Engltsb u (be West Indies 

Capture of St Vincent and Grenada by (he French Senegal and Gotfe ta Afnea seized by (he Eiiglieh 
SpiDish aiiack on Gibraltar 
Defeat of the Spanish fleet by Rodney 

Defeat of the Pteoch fleet under Grasse b> Kodiiej between Dominica end Guadalsupe 
Death of Vergeones Assembly of (be Noubics. Cateuaetplanofre{onar«i«et<d Catdinaide Bcwuite 
lakes his place and urges Caloooe s proposals Tbe King exiles the Fans parlisiiient (0 Troyee for 
slsling that the Slates Gcoetal alone may Impose lasts 
I Lettres de Cacbet declared illegal Second Assembly oi tbe Notables 


The Stale sestes Chuieb propttly 
Death of Mirabeau Tbe coostituuoo it completed 

Wat declared against Austria (April so) , Prussia joint Austiia in Juli The populace of Fans attacks 
(be Tmleries (Aigust 10) Tbe King is taken to the Temple iVivin Capture of LciiguF and 
Verdun by Prussians, but Itsey aredileatedby hellermann slNaliny Contention iota the aboklKio 
of Royally 

Csccuiion of Louis XM War declared against England Spam and Holland Defeat ot Duinourica 
^ a^ evaruatwo of Brlgniio Girondists oveeuroun ConutulWe of PubLc Safety istatUshrd. 

KeigD of Terror Assassinaiion of Marat by Chartolte Cohlay Tbe 1 iigli'h capture Touleii 
I CttetutBMi of Harie Anteuseile and (be Duke of Orleans Worship ot the Goddess of Kcasoii 
Napoleon first distinguishes himself at (he siege of Toulon 
Capture 4^ 'itotuiidne and Guadeloupe by tbe bngliA RUieipierre la power Ittbert Dantrn and 


Pichcxm takes Ameterdaui Sfsu the oouquest of flollantl is couipJeirM Ifoliend becomes tbe jlatai lan 
I Repubbe and an ally of I ranee Death of Louis Wll 111 the Temple English fleet with a parlj 
' rdemgrrs are deiraled in Quiberou Dayby llocbe FslaVUshmeul of IbeDireclorv in )>o>ipr 
Napoleon becomes toounander in<hKf ot (he army to flail Marriage r>ith Jcsephuie Beauhamais. 

French enter fitilan Tbe Austrians aiedntcu into (he T)to1 Nelson lakes Elba i 

Reaction in favour of the Kosalista ^Tbe DiNtotr uilh the aid cl Augi^reao anil hii * 

Islands and the right bank o( tbe Rhuie _ „ 1. .j 

Ceneral Birthiex «U op a Roman Repul be after exptUmg the Tope Napoknui caplira Malia alii 
Alesaudru. and ditals Murad Hey at the Hattie cl the 1*1 rsmids, and then eulers Cairo I rent h ( 
fleet ilestrojedby NcIsoo at the Battle of the Nile I 
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to the France before 1789 wliilc tlic minonty (the Bonapirtists and licpuWicans taking no part in thes< 
debates) which included the mimstryind rtprcstiited the vicv\sof flicking desired to uphold tliesoaa 
structure erected by the Kcvolufiun and guiiantccd by the Charter ' TJie imjonty cndeaioured tc 
secure tlic passing of an ekctornl law favourable to themselves and threw out the Budget — a foolish 
blunder — for all the great powers were interested in its success Louis then dctcrnimc.d to appeal 
to the constituencies against the Ultra Royalists His success v^as followed by results of importance 
to France 


On December aotli 1820 Richelieu resigned being succeeded by a ministry under General DdsoJles 
whose ministry showed liberal tendenaes in the direction of the relaxation of the Press laws and the 



pardoning of some political exiles It also reformed the Upp«.r Hou'-c in the interests of Moderate 
Liberalism These measures togctlicr with certain sinking election results caused Louis to ta c 
action in order to check the progress of the Liberal igitation in I ranee 

Ddsottes with two of his colleagues thereupon retired ani Deciaes became head of a governmen 
which was violently attacked by the Ultras who accused him of stimulating revolution ami Bonapirtism 

On icbmoryiytli 1820 the murder of llie Due de Bern came to the assistance of tiic rcactionarns "ho 

accused Dfcazes of indirect responsibility for tlie enme It was impossible for Louis to keep Decizes 
in oflice and he a-cordmgly summoned Richelieu to agam become Prime aimisier Richelieu ha a 
difficult part to play llie king now growing old made little resistance to the reactionaries, an 
Richeheu finding luinself unable lu stem the progress of the Ultras whose confidence was «trcntthen^^ 
by the birth of the Due de Bordeaux (the Gimtc de Ch imhord) the posthumous son of the late Due 
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the country ind entered Asia Minor Tuikcy at this ensis icceptcd Kuhsias aid by tlie Convention of 
Kmtajch on April 8tli 1833 Turkey was saved Russias future relations witli Turkey were now 
defined in the Treaty of Unkiar Skclessi on July 8lh 1833 and 1 ranee and Lnglaiid both closely con 
iicctcd politically and commercially with Turkey found that their interests were scnouslj threatened 
Moreover Russia Austria and Prussia igrccd by tlu. Convention of Munchengratz to watch carefullj 
revolutionary movements in Western Turope and to prepare for the possible collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire Europe was thus seemingly divided into two hostile camps 

The situation was not however as serious as it seemed On April 19th 1839 England Austria 
France Russia and Prussi ihad willingly ;^,rced to guarantee the independence and neutrality of Belgium 
reaffirming a snnilar guarantee entered into on November 15th 1831 Moreover, Nicholas was ready to 
enter into closer relations with England his diief hostilit> being directed against Trance Alrcadj there 
had appeared several rifts m tlie Anglo French ettUnle and in 1839 opportunity occurred for the 
realization ot Nicholas hope of better relations between htscmpire and England Tor m April 1839 war 
between Turkey and Mehemet All was renewed At Nessib the Turkish army was overthrown by Ibrahmi 
Pasha and Constantinople was again threatened All Europe was interested to prevent such a catastrophe 



THE STORMING OF SAN SEBASTIAN 

n«nl «l kv s r«i lo San SaVaa nn In S^aln vr 

i tlie aad bee et** a ned be beavr lo** ol faur I 

aiened be be vb a ol U rn I au lendercd an Sep embe 


as the downfall of Turkey but while Nicholas gained England by letting the Treaty of Unkiar Ske cssi 
lapse Trance showed an anxiety to protect the interests of M* lionet In 1840 without the knowlc ge 
of the Trench Government Russia I ngland Austria and Prussia formed a Quadruple Alliance to proUc 
the Sultan Mehemet was coerced and agreed to the evacuation of byria These events caused a war 
fever m Trance and Thiers advocated hostile measures Louis Philippe however had no wisi 
war against Europe he dismissed 1 liars and Guizot (omied a ministry In one respect 1 ranee 'vas 
conciliated By the Straits Convention on July ist 1842 it was agreed that tlic Bospliorus an »■ 
Dardanelles should be closed to warships of all nations Tliese events hid seriously weakened the j ng 
Trench friendship and tlie government of Louis Pliiltpiic is well though the government of Guizot an 
SouU formed in October i<«40 was the first stable me since the fall < f the IVricr ministry m 
I ebruary 1836 between wlueh elate and Octolicr 1840 no less Ihaii five mmistncs had been 111 ol 
(lUizot huweier refused to und tlake rifonus an! under his ministry which lasted till 184 
government became openly reactmnaiy By his |olicy the tiikiite lorJiale of the Western pow 
tlje work of sixteen years of labin )Us diplomacy coUap td like a pricked bubble 
In 1S47 the propos-ds of reform which had been rejected in 1842 wtic again br« ughl forw ir J 
a senes of refonii baneiiicts were held m order to affect public opinion oulside Pans Ihe coun 
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was roused and in 1848 I outs PIulippc was faced wiUi in opposition winch had jiasstd from the hand* 
of the bourgeois dement into those of tilt Hqmblicans and biKiilists His speccJi from the throne on 
December 28th 1847 showed no ippreciation of the state of public feeling' uid in the Chamber of 
Deputies the },()vernmcnt tnumphed the debate on the Address continuing from January 17th to 
1 ebru irv 12th On 1 ebruary 22nd and a^rd rc\olutionary movements tooh. phcc in Pans fhe kui), 
dismissed Gui/at but his new ministry headed by Tluers and Odillon Barrot de’Cidcd tint the troops 
should not fire on the mol) That decision sealed the fate of the monarchy On I ebruary 23th I ouis 
abdicated appomtinf, the Duchess of Orleans the motlicr of tlie Comte dc Pans Regent But the 
mob invaded tlie Chimb *r and a provisional government was formed with I ainartine at its head the 
Republic was proclaimed and it was dicided that a National Convention elected universal suffrage 
should be summoned In Pons the Republicans were in rcility opposed to the Socialists but tlie latter 





for a time prevailed and national worlslitps were cstablisl e I Till Apnl ibtli the Socialists carnc 
out their wishes but on lliat da> the bo rgeois guard drove the mob out 1 f the Luvniboiir}, and the 
National Convention with a majority of mederatc men confirmed the intention of the Irovisnm 
Government to establish ordtr The Assembly attempted to deal with the social rjuestion an 
published on November 4II1 a Constitution bj whidi a Lvgislitnre was to be cliosui b) umvirs 
suffrage to sit for four jears and a President was also (o !» elected b> umvtrsal suffrage for four >iars 
December 10th was fixed as the day for tl c presidential election and I ouis Bon ipartc nephew of Napo 
Icon and son of the firmer King if Holland was a candidate 

The election of <.ouis Napoleon startled all Furopc ami caused general alarm m many uf t 
monarchical courts The revolution m Irance had been followe-d by revolutionary movenuns 
in Austria Italj Germany and Hungary Mcttcniidi fdl Charles Albert King of Sardinii hta t 
a union of the Italian states against Audna while m Berlin a revolution took place and a Oennan 
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MARSHAL SOULT 1769 1851 


parliament was opened on May i8th 
1848 But slowly the revolutionists were 
crushed and the cause of monarchy pre 
vatled 

The close of the revolutionary move 
ments left Louis Napoleon and the Emperor 
Nicholas the two most conspicuous fij,urcs 
in Europe The on December ist 

1851 found himself strong enough to 
execute his famous coup dilat followed 
on December 2nd 1852 by his proclama 
tion of the Empire On rebruary I4tli 
1833 he was able to announce tliat he 
Jiad been recognized bj most of tlie 
European powers Nicholas of Ru&sia 

had indeed recognized Napoleon with 
limitations but refused to accept his 
dynastic claims This attitude of the 
« f«nn d«bie entiny Tsxr bittcfly offendcd NapoIcon and was 

one cause of the opposition of Trance to Russia which contributed to the outbreak of tJic Crimean War 
As early as 1850 a dispute had arisen in the East over the question of tlic Holy Places which implied 
a struggle between France and Russia for paramount influence in the East While Napoleon was 
anxious for a war with Russia the Tsar on Ins part especially after the Sultan had >jelded to the 
French demands in 1852 was readj to combat Turkey and France allied as ho was convinced that 
the Turkish Empire was on the point of breaking up In January 18^3 he had the famous con 
versations with Sir Hamilton Seymour and described his plan for a partition of the Turkish 
Empire between Russia and England A conference of the four Powers— England France Aiistna and 
Prussia — at Vienna in August 1833 produced the Vienna Note which was nullified by Turkeys 
refusal to accept it wathout certain alterations In October the allied English and Fruich fleets entered 
the Dardanelles and the two countries declared war on March 27th 1854 

Tlie accession of the Tsar Alexander II in March iS-)^ led to negotiations which failed and it 
was not till March 30th zSjd that the Peace of Pans ended the Crimean war Mith its conclusion 


iind Wfill nv(on found b iri 


MARSHAL MASSENA 1756 1817 
Tbe w oi Nooolcon * MoikSikl*, 
Ke MS* ol humble few »h or fin After 
• hr I) ant career he went to the Pen n 
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Rubs.ia ceased to Ukc Hit lead m I uropt a position slit liid held since 1815 I rom i8j6 to 1870 
Fraijce occupied lliat position and \\ is for M.vtral years the most prominent power in Europe 


Till SUIUIM^CV or FItAHCL 1856 I87O 

AriCK the close of the Crimean War Napoleon s power and the high position held by France in Europe 
were undisputed ySpp'irtntly the ptacc of I urope dc|>cndcd soldy on tlic vmU of tlicEmptror More- 
over the Isar and lie were on the best of terms while Auslna now alienated from Russia owing to her 
ncutnlitj m the Crimean War was practically isolated in Europe Her isolation and tlie dclemimation 
of Cavour brought on the next European crisis winch had most important results on the balance of 
power m Europe and more especially on the future of France The acceptance of Italian help in the 


Austrian troops wereoccuj)) 
mg the States of the Church 
Moreover there was an m 
ilucntial party m France 
which saw clearly the clisad 
vantage to France from the 
erection of another military 
monarchy on Prussian lines 
behind the Alps To keep 
Italy disunited had been for 
ages tJie policy of successive 
French rulers, and now both 
religious and military France 
were opposed to the realua 
tion of Cavour s hopes 

It was clear that the 
success of Cavour s policy 
must bring to an end the 
French occupation of Rome 
Such a consideration had 
however no weight with 
the Italian minister who 
encouraged by Napoleons 
words at the Congress of 
Paris founded the Sociat^ 
hationale Itilicnnc which 
Eib. .xd dreu attention to the wrongs 
wr^ of Italy and pressed forward 
iin^Bi ^],g cause of Italian free- 

""" dora On January i-Jth 185S 

s that Orsini an Italian refugee had attempted to kill tlie Emperor in 
Pans Two letters written by Orsini before his execution had a profound effect on Napoleon " 10 
instead of visiting his. wrath upon Piedmont agreed to meet Cavour t n June ■’otli secretly at PJoinhurcs. 

The nutting at PlombiSris makes it quite evident that Napoleon was no match for such a resolute 
diplomatist as was Cavour At that meeting it was arrange 1 that I ranee and Italj united should 
attack Vustna and having defeated her sliould divide tie spoils But llie two men had difftrcn 
ideas as to the chief result of a war with \uslna Napok 11 dt ired a free but he had no wish for 
a united Italy i. Piedmont which extended to the Adnatic and the continuance of tl e slJl'ii 9 "^ 
in Central and Southern Italy were apparently the objects of Nc-pilvon wl » at Pl< mbivrcs 
France was to secure Savoy and Nice \fter Plombicjcs 1 is natural hesitation was ; ‘ 


Cnmcan War liad led to tin. 
admission of Piedmont to 
the Congress of Pans There 
Cavour was able to discuss 
the political condition of 
Italy and to secure from 
Napoleon expressions of 
goodwill But there were 
many reasons to explain 
Napoleon s hesitation m 
taking action on behalf of 
Piedmont against Austria 
and of these one of the 
chief was connected with 
Rome The Empress of the 
French and most of the 
French people were un 
favourable to Cavour s policy 
of a united Italy as it was 
in direct opposition to the 
cause of Rome A close 
alliance with the Pope too 
formed one of the chief props 
of Napoleons throne and 
would if continued prove 
of value in securing that 
tlirone to the Pnnee Im 
penal Frendi troops were 
quartered m Rome to sup 
ptrt the Pope just is 
Europe was startled by the 



LOUIS Win 




one hand he hinted to Hubmr on January ist 1859 that tl c relations betwcLii I ranee and Au'lna 
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were not entirely satisfactory, — 

uhile on the otlier, he not only, 
at the opening of the French 
Legislature, in February, 1859, 
declared V Empire, c'est la paix, 
but also accepted Lord Palmer- 
ston's offer to negotiate with 
Austria But Cavour had 
Napoleon in his power, and the 
former's war preparations led to 
an ultimatum from Austria on 
April 23rd, followed a few days 
later by a declaration of war by 
France Success attended the 
operations m Italy, where the 
Austnans were overthrown in opening the chamsers i.h 

three battles— Montebello. Ma- tk. CK.o.b«. op*o«i by Lo« . on .h. 4.1, of Ju„e but b.. m .BtroduE.o, 
genta, and Solfenno. the last cumr wb^h do.it wuk ih« «ioci.on oi p../. .lectien. to the Ch.inbc/ of d.pui.m 

, ,, and lh« cIccKMol ouffroto »*•« 4on..d«fed vory tnjud cieu. 

named taking place on June24th 

Alarmed however, at the news that a Prussian army was moving towards the Rhine, Napoleon, on 
July gth, agreed to an armistice at Villafranca, and in 1S60 peace was formally made The Italian 
States were to be formed into a Conftderation presided over by the Pope , Sardinia received Lombardy, 
and as Piedmont had not been extended to the Adriatic as agreed upon at PJombieres, the French 
Emperor forbore to take Savoy and Nice On the day that he signed the armistice at Villafranca 
Napoleon was at the height of his power He was apparently the most prominent, if not the most 
powerful man in Europe He had earned out the idea for which he went to war A power regarded as 
possessing great military strength had been signally defeated . the terms of peace had shown a creditable 
moderation Villafranca, in truth saw the Emperor at the height of his influence But it also saw the 
beginning of his fall for m the words of M de ta Gorce m Italy the fate of the Second Empire was 
sealed For in entering the war Napoleon had roused the distrust of Europe, while in agreeing to the 
armistice of Villafranca he had completely estranged hi» ally Italj now alienated by the conduct of 


Napoleon ignored the condi 
tions laid down at Villafranca, 
and the Central States threw 
in their lot with Piedmont 
Napoleon had either to enter 
into a campaign against Pied- 
mont or stand by and watch 
his late allies tear up the Treaty 
of Villafranca As a set off to 
the new gams of Piedmont he 
earned out the annexation of 
ha\oy and Nice an act that 
lost linn the good wall of the 
English nation and the confi 
deuce of the Lngh<!.h Cabinet 
In 1S60 the invaaion of Sicih 



by Ganhaldi raised a new issue 
Should not the I rencli licet 
then at Gacta, prevent Gan 
baldi from crossing to Naples * 


TH£ DUKC of ORLEASS VXO the chamber of deputies. 1810 
At tb. .baict m of CSmIm X. Fence frpud .tcU (be princi.lc tK.1 kiacc yule by Oiv^.e 
I (ht Loui. PbJ ppc tNo. wcR bootco to f.vour « mo,, libcfal ■..ril ..4 oo «&c« 

he .noeunced b.« foinUMO of tbc Chwtrr . H, )• mco rccc.yiof iho obiU, 

c.llcd h tn to ibe ibcoac 
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constituencies of which leturncd Liber ils In 1863 the slnittlc m Pohnd for independence broke out 
and owing to the attitude taken up by Napoleon and indeed of the French nation had most disastrous 
and far reaching effects upon France For by Ins remonstrances to Russia lie alicipited tlial power at a 
time when a good understanding with the Tsar was of vital importance to Fnnee Having failed to 
persuade Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston to agree to his suggestion he accepted the formers 
suggestion that all the great powers sliould remonstmte with Russia 

The Tsar s refusal to discuss the matter only resulted m a coolness between I ranee and Russia winch 
continued for some fifteen years and left Napolwin in a seransolatcd position \IcanwliiJc he was 
deeply involved m a war in JleMCO and m 1864 by his refusal to join Lngland he allowed Lurope to 
see the invasion of Dennaarl by Germany ending m the possession of Kiel by Prussia which power 
shortly afterwards obtained full possession of Schleswig and Holstein The fact is Napoleon was bent 
on the rectification of the Rhine frontier and had he not lost the friendship of Russia m 1863 and Ind 
he joined England in 1864 over the Schleswig Holstein question it is quite possible that some rcctifica 



THE CAPTURE OF THE SMAKLA OF ABD EL-kADER. M NV 16 S IB-IJ 

Tl. 4 4 .a CP code ol tie All. an war TKc Due a Auiwalc 4 acorcred near Taiu n en lie aummil ol a li 11 >>* •"'•I'l* <*' ® 

Abd-el kadcf The Ften ). (cne O w h .nip a I. cc .d tr. kund <d e.nl r ekaracd In a iK. A aba. The Cn. r eaeap.d, bul all h 
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tion might have been effected In iSfaj he dimly realized that b\ a dilfereiU pi hcv in llw previous 
years he might have checked the growing power of Prussia When the war of i606 btlwevii Austria 
and Prussia threatened the peace of Europe a proposal was made by the formir which if icciptcJ by 
Napoleon might have arrested the fall of France Tlie projKtsal was that Austni should cede 
to Italy on condition (i) that 1 ranee and Italy should remain neutral during the coming war between 
the Courts of Vienna and Berlin and (2) that \ustna if victorious should recover Siltsia a-, again'^ 
her loss of Venice I urthir tliat as ngarded the Khme provinces she would mike no objection to 
the increase of Ircnch territory But Italy thanks to Bismarck s finsiglit w is already bound to 
Prussia and Nairoleon had also a secret agree nient with Italy on the subject of \ cnice The vear i*^ ’ 
was filled witli disastrous omens for 1 rincc It was then clciriy apparuit Hut tJie cause of the \rch 
duke Mavimihan m Mevico whicli had led to a vast expenditure of 1 rcnch money n 1 nun h 1 1 f 
The Irench troops were withdrawn from Mexico City and Napoleon idviscd Mavimiliin to aiieiinte 
This he refused tb do and was slmt in June 18O7 The rapid succe ses m the war of iNb 
Prussians m the war with Austria too completely disarranged the j hns of Napoleon \t a famous 
interview at Biarritz witli Najiolcon the previous ye ir Bismarck secured hmiself from ill fear of 1 lenci 
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THE BATTLE OF THE HEBRA 

t wii fouih on ho bonk* ol ikc f v«r H 
« oKt no Abd tl knder du n( he French < 


intervention in the coming struggle 
with Austria by hinting that Prussia 
would agree to a rectification of the 
French frontier on the Rhine The 
battle of Sadowa dispelled the expecta 
tion of Napoleon that the Austro 
Prussian war would last perhaps for 
years with the result that French 
intervention would be invited 

To such an extent liad the Frcncli 
troops been emplojed in the Mexican 
war that in iS66 France could not 
place a fully equipped army of fiftv 
thousand men on the Rhine For 
some tunc past Napoleon Ind been 
aware tint his armv required rcorgani 
ration and re arming But the French 


officers were hopelessly conservative m their views and the much needed military reforms s\crc not 

earned out Though during the ensuing four vears the numbers of the army were increased to some 

extent no improvements in tlie arms look place Thus the conservifism of the members of the Coni 
mission which Napokon appointed after the Prusso Austnan war ind their liesitation to ask the 
Legislature for funds were among the causes of the success of the Prussians in their war against 
France in 1870 

lliere still remained the possibility of strengthening France by alliances and in Jlay, 1870 Genera 
Lebrun who was sent to Vienna discussed a project for the invasion of Prussia by France Austria am 
Italy in 1871 But in 1S67 Napoleon had alienated Italv by sending a French force to aid the Po^ 
against Ganbaldi and this force had defeated the Ganbaldians in the battk of Mentana on October 23r 
Still the Italians had no love for the Prussians but until France had invaded ^outh Germany ncit er 
Italy nor Austna would undertake to move Bismarck was probably aware of Napoleons negotia 
tions and seized upon the affair of the Hohenzollem Candidature (June 1S70) to bnng about war 
wath France The famous Ems telegram roused the popular fury in Pans when on July * 

was published and on the evening of the same day the declaration of war against Pnissia was signe y 
Napoleons ministers 

The unreadiness of the French army was m striking contrast to the readiness of their opponen s 

Napokon s plans completely ladai 

I nnf'r-itioiis began for he 



when war opcriHoiis began 


found his annics short of men badly 
clad and with arms inferior to those 
of their opponents At Saarbrucken 
on August 2nd a French divasion with 
winch was the Pnnee Impcnal gamed 
a small advantage but in the battks 0 
Weisscnburg and Worth on August 4111 
md \ugusl Cth I ruich armies were 
badly biaten uid forced to rctrea 
> . w Tiicst dc 


towards Clukms and Mefz 


NAPOLEON lil CIViSC ADD EL-LADER HIS LIBERTV 


feats rendertd it impossibk for Italj ^ 
\ustnitojoin m the war especially a 
had tlii-v done so Russia might la 



The French 
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the battle, surrendered to the King of Prussra The FreneJ tton h” “ ““"8= “ 

Parrs a government of Natrona] Defence was constituted and ir<; 7 “^ ‘he struggle 

During the siege which lasted tiH Febmary 1871 war coot 7 ’’““^'’'' besieged 

Gambetta was the life and sou, A gove^enf,^ I " ‘7 P“>™ees of which 

esistance was offered to the Prussian foices That resistaLe w “ 7 '" “e Dictator, 

Baaaine had capitulated on October ayth imd ttlnT^e hI 7 firs, 
November and December, all attempts to relieve pf^s «L “ : Orleans m 

teetstancemBnttany but neither he nor Bonrbahi whose “hJXdrs^iSlnd L^^d 

•V-Trr^ 


7\i^' 




pra^iiSyover"' “t 'ha held „a 


FRANCE AFTER THE FKASCO-CERMAN WAR, 1S7I-1914 
The imincdiate problems that auaited solution at the close of the Franco German war were the sellle 

■ts autho '“™“™ P““ ^ 8“' '"""‘"t "hwh should establish 

thit I T "Paa'atl' Pans B> the anaislic of Jmuarj aSlJi iSri it sms amid 

sIm j ‘‘"h® should be at once held to decide on peaci or i contiiiuaneo of tin iiar Die elections 
Gamh ^ mandate of the country to the eMt.Un,' go\crnment was to make piace 

and ^ contmuana of the war protested with tlie deputies of Alsace Lorraine 

for ° •>undrtd and 'vien memberii of the National Wnibl> m ill— and defeated, retired 


r a time from France Ht and tlu <\ i mpiror Napoleon III agreed tJiat 


m annexing the provinces 


on stnoiis mistake Tlic supninacv of Thiu-s was however lu.w un.iuestioned ind 

niar> 17th he was nominated Cliuf of the Executive Power of tlie 1 renth K( public for the lime 
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being His duty was to bnng about a stable and honourable peace and then the reorganization of 
France His ministry, whicli lie at once fonned, included Jules Favre, Jules Simon, Ernest Picard, 
and General le FIS, who were all opponents of Gambctta The peace negotiations were begun on 
February 21st, and resulted m the Ireaty of Frankfurt 

The National Assembly, elected during the armistice following the capitulation of Pans, which bad 
met at Bordeaux to decide on the question of peace or a continuance of the war, contained about four 
hundred supporters of the late government and about tfirce hundred and fifty Republicans Gr^vy, a 
Republican and an opponent of the p<dicy of Gambetta had been elected president, but Thiers, who 
was then at the height of his populanty, was the cluef of the executive power of the French Republia 
The Assembly, having accepted the preliminaries of peace and voted the deposition of Napoleon III . 
deaded to move its headquarters to Versailles in March Then ensued that temble time in Pans during 
which the Commune established itself till the end of May wfien tlie French troops, after a week’s street 
fighting, re established order and the supremacy of the Assembly Tliough the majonty in that Assembly 
was not Republican, Thiers, encouraged by the strong Republican feeling in many of the departments, 






NAPOLEON III AT THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO 1959 
ed FrencS and Sard alaaa d«faa»ad rKa Avair ana in declilrt batlle ol Salleriaa TXa Io»»r» 
ol alratair were larealr reepone bla la» ibe AnelfUn defeal but Marehal Benadek aafelr curated the 
rri.#. al ike waunded braoeht abeui ike Genera Cenfercnc* In 1969 and tba eubM«uenl ntaanltalioo »• 


decided to remain in olTicc and to work for the liberation of French soil from the enemy Tiic Assembly, 
m August, decided by a large majonty that the ducf executive officer should take the title of President 
of the French Republic with the right of nominating and dismissing his ministers Versailles at the 
same lime was fixed as the meeting place of the National Assembly and of the ministry It was not, 
howckcr. till four years had elapsed that a definite Constitution for France was framed 

As tune went on successive departmental elections gave testimony m fa\our of Rtpubheamsm to 
such an extent that in 1872 Republicans formed two thirds of the Assembly, and Gambetta could dccla« 
at Grenoble in the autumn that political power had passed into the hands of une couche soexaU nomclU 
Consequently the position of Thiers, who in the previous August had been appointed President of th® 
Frciicli Rcjiublic was muth strengthened Late in 1872 the Comte de Clnmbord wrote tlie first of hi* 
famous letters, whicli eventually proved fatal to the hopi-sof the Fri-iicli munarchists, and cons<-qucnll>. 
strengthened the cause of Rtpubheamsm In Mardi, 1873 Thiers had compkfid the liberation of I rench 
territory by paj me the last mst ilnunt due to Germany, and was encouraged m his continuous efforts to 
establish firmlj in 1 ranee republican constitutions 

Under the guidanceof TIikts 1 ranee rexrovered in the most aniaung fashion from the disasters of t ic 
late war Till his fall, he had acted as chief minister and liad earned out a s>stcm of 
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recogniicd the French protectorate over Assam and Tonkin and shortly afterwards made a commerciai 
treaty with France 

The >ear 1883 was in its early months an evciUng one for France Tlie Orlcanist pnnees were 
removed from active service in the army and Jules Fcny bccimc Premier It was decided that no 
member of a family which had re]i,ned m France should be eligible for the Presidency and further 
that the Repubhean form of government sliould never be revised Jules Ferry was driven from office 
and alter a general election Frejemet formed a Cibinct which saw the appearance of General 
Boulanger the Minister of War — a vigorous opponent of the Orlcanist princes Boulanger remained a 
member of the Goblet Cabinet and obtained some popularity during the Schnaebele incident which 
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AN EPISODE OF THE FRANCO PRUSSIAN WAR IN IB70 



seemed to indicate the po«5 bihty of war with Gennany In May 16S7 Rouvier formed a new 
ministry which did not include Boulanger who for some time was accused of planning a coup d itat 
Meanwhile M Gr^vy had res gned his office of President owing to the connection of 1 is son m law 
M Daniel Wilson with corrupt practices His successor is President was >I Sadi Carnot an illustnous 
Republican of vinimpeachable probity and his inQimtcc was used to check the flood of Boulangism 
However in 1889 M Constans the Minister of the Intenor in the Cabinet presided over b> P^rard 
issued a warrant against tlie general for conspiracy against the Republic Boulanger fled to Belgium 
and 1 ranee sa v hup no more 

Tile j ear 1893 at one time stemtd hkclj to see the outbreak of > ostUitics between France and England 
over ilift formers aggressive pol cy in Siam The intervention ot England on behalf of Siam however 
proved successful though France anncAcd a portion of Siamese temtory Tlie general election of 189J 
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was marked by the apathy of the voters in the provinces the only interesting fact being the increase 
of Socialist deputies 

During the years from 1885 to 1895 the foreign relations of France ivere characterized by a growing 
fncndship for Russia and a feeling of hostility to England In 1888 French financiers floated a Russian 
loan and in 1891 the visit of a French squadron to Cronstadt marked tlie beginning of a close under 
standing with Russia which was followed by a defensue military alliance in 1892 and in June 1S93 



a commercial treaty A 
visit of a Russian squadron to 
1 ouion took place in October 
of that j ear In 1S96 a Franco* 
Russian alliance was recognized 
as an accompbshed fact 

In 1894 the Emperor Alex 
ander died and his successor 
Nicholas II was imbued with 
peaceful ideas The Franco 
Russian alliance thus assumed 
a pacific character not alto 
gethcr in consonance with the 
expectations of the Frencli 
people The French Foreign 
Minister M Hanotaux was 
it IS said daily multiplying 
diflicuItiLS with England in 
\fnca and m Asia and for a 
tune a sort of Franco German 
Russian itilenU seemed to have 
) een created The existence 
of this tnlenie was evideut 
d inng the Chino Russian war 
ui result of which was to 
c%(ntuanv unite England and 
J ipan logeUici In fact until 
the end of 1898 it seemed not 
unlikcl) that I ranco and Eng 
land would gradually be drawn 
into war much to the salisfac 
dun of one at least of the 
great European powers 

On November 1st 1S95 
Loon Bourgeois formed a 
Radical ministry It entered 
ilmost imincdnlcly upon a 


111 m™, upon 6 _ , slniselcMiIhlloScnnlo nhJc 

its own '•ipiiortcrs wcikcnixl it * ***’*’®^ Consci-v aides Differences of opinion among 

a mi I trj c miwvHl of tic Mixl ^ *" Bourgeois retired leaving Milinc to form 

embaik ujvon livcal* reforms I pobev wvs lo preserve the slalws jno and not to 

HusMt was cn phauzed b\ th” **** **** rtaJitj of the alliance between 1 ranee and 

•md bv tl at of lie I resident f Tsanna to France in October 1896 

1S97 ^ "'^public accompanied by Hanotaux to Russia in August 
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1877 


9 Th ei 


1838 tSS7 


d niorna ■f Am 

I d 1848 Ensnecr oi Suex Takea p <aa«r ai Sedan n 1870 P u99 an U'ar He e«caDed frm 

of the Re Canal but h a Panama Canal pro P ea dent of ho Repuhl c 1873 Para n a balloon Waa made 

pubic, 1871 1873 led wai a fa lure 1879 Prem er 1881 1882 

During this period no concession was made to the Catholics and at the same time no action was taken 

against the Socialists In 1898 a general election took place and the Radical party secured by an 
alliance with the Centre a majority against the ministers 

After the fall of M^Bnsson m October the Dupuy ministry was formed with Delcasse at the 
Foreign Office That ministry had to deal with a ensts m the relations between France and England 
la September 1898 a Bntish force under Lord Kitchener had occupied Khartoum and at the same 
time Jean Baptiste Marchand reached the valley of the Bhar el Gaaal In October Kitchener and 
Marchand met at Fashoda on the Nile and for a time war between France and Great Britain seemed 


imminent 

The Anglo French discord over the question of colonial expansion had now reached a serious crisis 
Had war broken out between the two countries the only power that would have benefited would have 
been Germany Instead however of war taking place an agreement was come to by the governments 
of the two countries Early m 1899 the French Mini>try acknowledged that the whole Nile valley licb 
within the British sphere of influence and Great Britain agreed to a disposition of the hinterland of 
Tnpoli favourable to France In February 1899 Loubet was elected President of the Senate Tlie 
year 1S99 proved to be one of unusual importance It saw the opening of the war between England and 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State Republics during the opening scenes of which mucJi sjmpathy 
for the Boers was shown in France as in Germany both of wliicli countries did not at first appreciate tJie 
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CHAPTER XIV 

. ... c.,. sea ana Se._ .e p,a.„s o.rC: 

occupying Persis the modern district of Pars as a vi,»nro ^ of ^vhich the Persians (Parsa) 

a vanety of tlie Aryan language and calJed themselves Arva^fA, formed part TJiey used 

the modern Persian term Iran lor the country and'^^he 'thence 

liese Aryans were not abongmes m Persia any mote than th^ , a™ 

the east finding their future home ^ ^'^t immigrated from 

already occupied by tribes of F*. 
another race altogether now repre ^ ^ 
sented by the Brahuis of Bilu 
chistan which spoke languages of a 
non Aryan type (Sumero Akkadian 
Dravidian) Whence one can in plv 
that these earlier tribes— recognized 
even in the ancient days as non 
Aryan (Anariaca)— belonged gene 
rally to the great Dravidian race 
which spread itself over India m 
pre-Aryan days there The state 
rnents of their moie advanced 
Western neighbours the Assyrians 
show that during the first half of 
the second millennium b c these 
Aryan immigrant tribes were well 
established m their vanous seats in 
Persia 

The inscriptions of Danus (521 
485 B c ) and the statements of 
the earlier parts of the At<rsfa 
(c 1000^50 B c ) and of Herodotus 
(484 425 B c ) enable us to fix the 
Aryan tribes m their settlements 
"ith some accuracy Medes (Mada) 

Ju the north west Persians (Parsa) 
m the south Hyreamans (Varkana) 
by the Caspian Anans (Haraiva) 

Drangians (Zaranka) and Arad o 
^ans (Harauvati) m Afghanistan 
Baktnans (Bakhtn) Sogdians 
ugudu) and Chorasmians (Khwa 
nzmians Uvarazmia) to the north 
° the Hindu Kush In addition 
° Uiese there nere tile Partluans 








THE BEGINNINGS OF FIRE WORKUP 
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Persii projx.r and tlic Dalians {daU tncmy) Aryan robbers, slill remaining 


(Pirthasa) of Kiiorasan 
in the northern Steppes 

So much of ancient Persian iiistory h is come down to us Ifmnigli Greek and Latin sources and botli 
the Greeks and Romans were such meeterule corrupters of foreign names and words that the appear 
ance of Persian names of all sorts most familiar to Luropcan eyes is greatly distorted from tlieir proper 
vernacular form It will therefore be necessary frr recognition to give many of them in these pages in 
both the uiudly accepted and the micomipled fonns 

The early Aryans of Persia U\ed a pastord agiicultural lift m settlements of precisely the same type 
as those of their congeners in India and were rendered strong and liardy by the rigorous climate of the 

land of tlicir adoption Their mode of life also made 
them like the Indian Aryans specially venerate the 
cow» as the chief giver of food and aid to mankind 
while their general religion was animistic with a 
gicat number of gods to whom sacnficcs were per 
formed by a pnesthood {athravan fire kindlers) This 
ltd to a worship of the sacnficial flame itself still a 
principal article of faith among the Parsis of India 
who preserve the ancient traditions to the present 
dav in tins respect and abo m the sacredness of the 
Carth This last idea has brought about the well 
1 nown Parsi exposure of corpses on gnds in towers 
to the birds of the air to avoid the pollution of the 
Earth which is involved 111 bunal The ancient 
pntsts naturally became the reposttones of sacred 
tradition and the mediators between gods and men 
and IS in India tliey formed an hereditary saccr 
dotal ca tc m later days known as the Magi 
M«g/*) taling an important part m the State and 
im| mg tleir form of Aryan doctnne on Modes and 
I er lans dike 

\n immense amount of sacred and quasi historical 
legend and story sprang up at this time whicli the 
reforming forces of Zoroastnanism and Muliamma 
danism were alike unable to suppress owing to the 
great national tpic the Shahnama of Firdusi (941- 
1030 AD) wluch so skilfully blended them with 
those of ancient Islam that they are familiar to every 
Persian at the present day Indeed Zoroastrianism 
rdigious lore by adopting tlie old eods 1 miUcnmuin B c ) helped to preserve this legendary 

Ormuzd the Supreme Wisdom) Manv ^ its own God Ahuramaada (Ilormazd 

legendary ] crocs of this time often P<^nal name m Persia and India is still referred to the 

are J unslKd I an iun Iloshane \f-„, 1 v ^’^sl dadian Dynasty Such name, 

Ti ere IS much therefore tiiat ? Rust mi Soirab 
In ha and Iran I ut nevertheless P"*"'tive thought an i reasoning respectively of 

atmg as far I ack w the mjirraii«ne* T'** ? * '‘^mg of the ways both intellectually and morally 
created a mystic panll cism and an ’‘“‘wards themselves TJ c Indian pi ilosophy 

was held to be as notl me Uy com, t reference to whidt the substantnl world 

moral commandments. li,c differs, Iriman philosophy controlled practical life by 

alfirming 11 eWorld an Ihfe takin /3 ?, ‘“ndimcntal making He Persian panti cism positive 
a radistmctu n to the In li m ,„J “* “eking its ideal m common wUli a creative Cod 

e*''m w iich is negative denying world and life and descrying 
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Its ideal 111 tlic cessation of exist 
cnee Tins fundamental difference 
runs tliroutli all Persian liistory 
producing in the end under the 
influence of the Muhammadan su 
premacy the wonderful theosophy 
of the Persian Sufis (from 874 ad), 
\ blend of the joyous ancient pan 
theism with the fatalist monotheism 
of the mystics of Islam 

About 1300 B c but stiU m the 
days beyond positive dates there 
arose m the Baktnan regions 
Zoroaster (Zarathrushtra Zardusht) 
the philosopher of the ancient Per 
sians living under the patronage of 
Gushtasp (Vishtaspa) chief of one 
of the petty kingdoms of Eastern 
Iran Zoroaster welded the floating 
beliefs of his day into a definite 
religious dectnne of his own crea 

tion preserved m the (songs) 

of the Zend Avesla which was tlie 
guiding light of the ancient Persian 
Empires and is sUU the foundation 
of the Bible of the Parsis of India 
Hence in any descnption of the 
Persians Zoroastnanism must be 
given a prominent place 

In Its essentials Zoroastrianism 
teaches the existence of a truceUss 
war between the powers of Good 
(Spenta Mainyu Holy Spirit 
Ahuramazda Supreme Misdom) 
and E\ il ( Angra Mainy u Ahnman) 

laU n frnTT, j . . cach With a numbcf of servant* 

Mithras the Sun cod \ I'^t "1* recognized as gods by the people througli aU time 

dZLZ J Ardv,»ra (A„a..„) .he R,v„ goddess V„et hraghna (Artagnes) 

hre altars everwthcre walli a f re ktm.! as tl e manilcstatrotr of the powers of Good crcctrng 

Of Zoroastnanism wuli Fire worship And^^^™^i ihcrcto whence the popular identification 

and Evil lavin'’ unon man ti ^ vi " midway between the powers of Good 

independent of natfonal senhmcnt"t'nd^^^l.r ^J^**'*^ peasant population a definite activity m 
claiming universal acceptance It creed was from the first individualist and propagandist 

promoting ■diUmd.viduahsmin the character visible in all Persian history 

inherent weakness of a creed based on 1 ^ ^ ^ Irinian nation But it succumbed to the 

which so stifled Its original spint that ih#. developing a casuistry and an external formalism 

provided will, vn incxlnuslib c stock of for™ i became dominated by sacerdotal ntuali*m 

stock of formulas for prayer and magical protection against evil 
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Dated history m Iran begins with the attacks on the Medes by tlie Assyrians under Shalmanaser II 
(Salmanuasand 809 82^) in 836 B c which were continued until Sargon (Sarrukmu 722 705) captured 
the Median chief Deioces (Dayukku Kail ubad) m 715 He was however nevertheless looked on b} 
his countrymen in later }>ears as tie founder of their erapre The Assyrian suzerainty lasted on till 
towards the end of the reign of Ashurbani pal (668-626) when the Medes became independent about 
640 under Phraortes (Fravartish 646-625) 

The history of the period always confused then becomes complicated by an invasion of Scythian 
(Sal a) hordes from the eastern mountains north of Afghanistan which weakened the Assyrian power 
and penetrated to Syria and Palestine in 626 Before 606 they were ousted by tJie Mede Cjaxares 
(Uvakshatra Kaikaus 6'»5 384) as in that year he overthrew Sardanapalus (Sinshanshkun 616-606} 
of Nineveh allied himself to the Chald'ean Nabopolassar (6'’5 604) founder of the heo Babylonian 
Empire (625 539} and overran the country eastwards over most of IrSn and westwards as far as the 
Halys in Asia Minor Thus was founded the si ort lived Median Empire the most formidable neighbour 
of Babylon with its latest capital at Ecbatana (Hangamadana Hamadan) It came to a rapid end 
when the Persian Achiemenid Cyrus (Kurush Kaikhusru 558 528) King of Anshan in Elam (Susiana) 
one of the greatest figures of antiquity revolted against Astyages (Istuvegu) son of Cyaxares and 
defeated him m 550 B C at Pasargad® (JIurghab near Persepolis) in Persia proper 

The Achsmenian (Achffimenid Hakamanishya al«o Kaianian) Dynasty obtained its name from 
Achaimenes (Hakamam) the eponymous ancestor of the Persvaw claw to which Cyrus and bis successors 
belonged Between 550 and 519 its first tlirce rulers by sheer force of conquest raised a previously obscure 
tribe to the mastery of the greatest empire of far antiquity welded the whole Persian nation together 
and made it the foremost people of the ancient world 

The immediate result of the defeat of the Median ruler by Cyrus was a coalition against him including 







I.uun.i Ti,„ ,r,„s . r , , , 

iliotoiiglilj I, » in^niv |jucl\ pitrittic md inUuj-i i‘UC i>t:isanln. 

"D^ius proud U.vnpjun , 1 t,mv,U n'l ««» '-•« * I i IVrvun iti \r\aiioJ \r)in«.t<xk 

»o the use .f the 1 k« " ’'’•"I' ***»•• r-w‘ki»lfiJc Wife exaptjimlJv vtclUramid 

•inploy noicl taaas mirwUln,,,.^ «l»>unU tm.bili. The ha.hrs wcie thu^ unhkii to 

adviniige thus pained h> a mr r "i Huy eoul I cl.se and folJ nung up tlie 

overthrew cscry kind . { uicini i|„s '>•*«»'•<*" (-Pjo) and I'lat e , (,7.;) the IVrsians 

^tand Ju-iv> infintn such us that ol n.„ r ' . ••'"i tin dihel of hiiiif, unahk to with 

undoing »* nuiucuvnd mt„ .1 .se qnurters jikI this ewntuall) 

C>rus hiinstlf unifomilj humane «iUrs thought and ucle-d impcnaU) 
ttid in JJabjlonn tlie m. st hiehle He destroyed no town md slew no \aniuished 

tlie constitutional governor Lven the vtaie in his dominions he bcliased as 

nnd Darius the organizer the LeJicvcr m il f *■** “uslable <. inib> scs adopted Lgyplian ways 

iMd gutn dommi ostr this e .rtli afar "ludi tlie great Geid \liuramazda 

er mant jKoplts iml tongues whom he wns pledged to 
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admmistnrion DannsTn •Emitted their leaders to the 

aspirations had to be aathdrawn bv hie •„ direction and some ol his concessions to local 

rrto,i';:tr^.C"rrd™"n^ 

and Ecbatana all in the region of Hip r (PSrsa) built by Danus and from Susa. Babylon 

(satrapies) under viceroys or satrant Ih'^h 1 ^ Tigris Danus divided it into twenty provinces 

west with cit> states as well which cniov«[*^***^**" '”*** subordinate governments, and in the 

races had much freedom of self govtmm t * autonomy Within tlicir satrapy the subject 

communications the official messengers l^v 11 ^ being the maintenance of peace and 

empire The result was an immense vanal ^ swifter than the crane ’ from end to end of the 
and indicated by every svstem of finance bet”” l^vincial administration, suited to local civilization 

The political effect of the ancient Persian minted money and trade by pure barter 

tun., finance and trade as seen m the crrf'^^ civihze, to improve communications, agncul 
of Sc>la.\ of Carjanda from the Indus to Supw 'of Danus at Herat, in the cxplonng voyage 

plction of Necho s canal from the Nile to Sii *** ***^ harbours of Ihe Persian coast, m the com- 

Cunoudy, ho.cicr the .jetc.n d deciL^ ««cn,ptcd tejege „c„d Afnca by Xcrhcs (c m) 

cimaculat timdalions ettached as rcm,,™l 7 ^,. , “"Pl adopted Ironi the Medes, tilth 

mitenil but stone or chy, to the rapid dcc^^/’Mp “""“dabdity of tho sor.pt to any 

trntten tongues, sucll as Palilan (Pchlci, 1 .? *^““an language in favour of leading proviiicial 

“•i Greek Partlnau). Apuiuuc (Syriac), Demotic (popular Egyplian) 

splendid and the greatest of its kind in Orier,?^ mduslnal art created by these great emperors Though 
coun ncs, it was too impenally eclectic to last, and died 
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practically with the empire In architecture howe\er their achievements were of a far more permanent 
character for the ancient rulers of Babylonia As^yna and Persia were builders on an immense scale 
and some of their methods still affect the architectural habite of the East The early Babylonians 
(3000-625) the Assynans (^000 606) and the later Babylonians (Chaldrans 625 ^39) all built in a 
stvle having similar characteri'^tics an immense and lofty mound or plinth of very hard sun-dried 
bncks as a protection against the inundations to which Babylonia was liable a stage tower (ziggnral) 
consisting of several stones each set back from the one below so as to form a senes of terraces highly 
decorated palaces and houses on terraces with very thick walls elliptical barrel vaults or round or conical 
domes After the Babylonians and Assynans came the Medes as an imperial power (640 550) hailing 
from Persia proper who built immense lialls of wooden (cedar and cj^ress) columns covered with silver 
plate and so when the Aclucmenid Cyrus conquered the Medes and overcame the later Bibylomans 
he succeeded to two widely diffenng styles of architecture on a large scale The result was that the 
Achsmenian style was a combination of both — of the huge high platform the thick walls and the 
decoration of the Assynans and Babylonians combined with the hall of columns copied in stone from 
the Medes Thus was created the style that has come down to modem times as the distinctive Persian 
architecture 

The Achamenian Empire had an enonnous effect on the religion of the ancient world The Alcdes 
and the early Achaimemds were enthusiastic Zoroastnans and the wide spread of the latter empire 
gave an opportunity for propaganda on an immense «cale causing Zoroastnamsm to react strongly on 
every faith in civilized Asia Europe and North Africa The Zoroastnans were like the Hindus natural 
missionanes Indeed the fundamental unity of Aryan thought m the dominant populations of ancient 
India and Persia comes out strongly m their eclectic method of diffusing their respective creeds through 
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pnistly caslcs Null cr opposed Uio forutn sods but bolli absorbed them tin, Indian as enianalions 
of 1 15 own Vislmu or Sna the Persian as sonants of the Supremo Aliurainatda But llio Indian deall 
Mitli the peoples of a compact countrj and so avas able to dominate ivliilst absorbing uliereas the 
Pet lan dealt oith a noild empire and so uas ultimately bunscit dominated through Ins absorption of 
the mote gorgeous cults of the civilizations he encountered till even before the fall of the empire the 
MUTO idolatry of tl e ciccds of the masses overcame tlie cold monistic philosophy of the cultured classes 
and Ahuraraizda the Supreme Wisdom gave nay to Mithras the Sun god and Anaitis the Hivcr 
goddess and to the liabj Ionian Ishtar and Bclit as the goddess of generation ivhilo even Scjtluan (Saha) 
festivals were adopti-l ^ ' 

Danus Mas no conqueror of set purpose and tliougli Ic added to his dominions Thrace and 
Macedonia md tlie Mediterranean littoral as far as 
Carthage (Karta) on the west and the regions round 
the Indus on the east it was by way merely of tlie 
natural expansion of a great empire in order to 
preserve the peace of its frontiers Greece with its 
perpetual and violent local conflicts between citj 
and city was a thorny question which he usually 
left alone though he was defeated at Marathon in 
49® but in the tune of lus successor Xerxes 
(Khsha^arsha Miasucnis Isfandiar 485 468) in 
terfercncc with its affairs led to the defeat of Uie 
Persian archers by the Greek phalanx of heavy 
infantry at Platiea (479) and to the proof of Uie 
superiority of the Athenian fleet at Salamis (480) 

This was the turning point in the history of the 
Aclucmenian Empire It began to stand still before 
the Greeks an enemy superior in arms and intellect 
and stagnation led to disintegration internal rebel 
lion and independence of satraps Under good 
natured weak emperors like Xerves Artaxerxes I 
(Artakshatra Ardashir Bahman Longimanus 465 
425) and Artaxerxes II (404 359) the empire was 
threatened with dissolution while under real tyrants 
like Danus II (Nothus the Bastard 424 404) and 
Artaxerxes III (Ochus Uvasu 359-338) it was 
galvanized into unity and even extended Indeed 
w th the help of his generals the kinsmen Mentor 
and Memnon of Rhodes this last emperor actually 
added the whole of Greece to his dominions and 
ap^a^ce as powerful and as fiimlv cst3hi.«=kn.j brought back the empire to its pnstine glory to all 
reek generals fighting for an Asiatic victones were won by Greek ann cs 

to^h Greece had to pay for oan^^tTT** >«®ontestably superior This 

® >t only wanted a united r P®btics and mtemecine rivalry between cities so dear 

«n™ dy empue of >”“> O’ J^'roy tl.= ”0 v 

Betoce parting m,h thm ,t m3 u Aelnememda 

?'cTl e?,f°7 Oy a long “““ ‘"B'y “ =‘‘“‘ P'™** 

hi 1 area '1‘ielly locij or oo tl e (roolicm 

hunted years •'■«y controlled their „le meant pcaie and prospenly tor too 

The unity of Greece came with xr 

rought him into conflict wnh Artaxerx^'liT^ eM>aiision under Philip of Maccdon (359 336) wluch 
® 340 and caused him to found the League of Connth in 
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*“ ■""* succeeded by Jus jouthfiil son Alcsancicr (336-32J), a Creek ol 

the Greeks saturated with Greek culture and one of the most remarkable men of all tune— a conscious 
world conqueror lor Greek civilization Imm the beginning capable of carrying out Ills ideas, and only 
prevented from so doing by being cut off at thirty three, practically at the commenccmciit of liis astonish 
ing career Phibp s aim had been to found the Greek State by wTcsling Ins Greek dominions from 
le crsian Emperor Arses (Ar 33S-336) , but Alexander at once attempted to secure the whole 
\ehtemenian empire the teal helplessness of which before Greek invasion bad been conclusively shown 
T A 1 7™* 1' i””®"' ‘'"f'tncs H m goi And alter the battle ol 

follot^e ? 1 “ assassination of the last Acbainienid Danus Ilf (33l>-330). m the 

follovvang year he assumdd the dress and ceremonial of the head of the Persian Lmpire 

runnin?oTth“p '’“"‘"S Palaee at Pcrsepolis, and the over 

r me onMie^ ” "> >“1“ On h« enforeed retum tlienee, Alevander showed lus 

Tad S hsCes !■'““> and Ins preceptors, Anstotle 

n-ht Md bv aLn V proclaimed a god lulmg by divine 

life there Tn infln<.Tte-a ♦!.,* it/ , 'clded an immense influence m Persia dunng lus short 

two oohcies of estabhshme * '*“? P'o^dmg impression on their minds largely tlirougli his 

of nians for thp rnnnu/vef { » i_ onians besides to Persian wives And thus in the midst 
June 13111 323 B c ^ •>'« 'Vcsiem world he died at Babylon on 

for possession'as km^s' o “^rw''of 1“'tinm'‘ 

here and there on the Greerstate svstem or '*>"asties becoming established only 

m northern Media and gave his nvme 10 the mirfem p“ ''•P>P«as (Athropat), who established liimsell 
:en5) Of Alexander s odem Persian province of Azerbaijan (Adcrbijan Atropa- 

' , SjTia and eastern Asia 


ten5) Of Alexander 
generals Seleucus Nika 
tor (the Victonous d 
281) the only one who 
retained his Persian wife 
after his master s death 
set himself up m Baby 
Ionia m 321 and after 
wards in 312 created i 
formidable empire cx 
tending at first from 



Minor to the borders of 
India, to which last lie 
wasn-sfpeted (305-302) 
by the great Maurvaii 
Emperor of India, 
Chandragupta (Sand 
racoltus) 

Bj 305 Seleucus had 
come into contact with 
Chandragupta m India, 


A PVRTIIIAN COFflN 




MORDECAt REFUSING 
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Volo^cscs I there followed seventy 
^cars of internal confusion and 
furtlier Koman aggressions under 
Trajan in 113-117, Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verres m 162-104 Sep 
timius Stverus in 197-202, and 
Caracalla m 216 These wars how 
ever, had no material effect on tlic 
Parthian Lmpire and they might 
have been continued indefinitely, 
had not another C>tus ansen in 
Persia proper in the person of Arda 
slur the Sasanian who put an end 
to Artabanus IV (Artavan) and the 
Parthian Empire m 226 

The famous Parthian tactics 
wluch so impressed the Romans 
dunng their wars with the Arsacids 
arose out of military habits that 
were essentially Persian (Iranian) 
combined with those of a nomad 
people The Arsacid forces con 
sisted of armed horsemen chiefly 
slaves and servants of magnates 
trained only for war cxcellentlj 
practised in the use of tlie bow and 

javelin but useless at close quarters 

This led them when attacked to 
feign confusion and flight onl> to 
reform rapidly and attack m their 
turn as soon as the enemy had been 
induced to break formation For 
infantry they had little use T1 c 
Parthian ann> white following the 
Persian use of the bow and long 
distance fighting thus differed 
fundamentally from the disciplined 
enthusiastic peasantry of the Aclix 
menids and was politically md 
minis ra ively an mf nilely weaker weapon for the rulers On the other hand as the Roman leaders 
for the best infantry of the dxj to hold their own against the Parthian 

The great service of the Arsacids and their tnbesmen to civilization was that they acted as a buffer 
thcT''" I ^^‘-hcnism and the harbanc hordes of Central and horlhcm Asia and kept back 

of f ‘^‘'^hzed world for half a millennium Themselves nomads on the borders 

ovpiTin soon amalgamated with the peasantry of the country which they first 

tl,,. manners and religion (Zoroastnanism) of the Parthians proper As ruler's 

j • ,, , ualcd the traditions of the Ach-cmentds to the full and so completely Pcrsianizcd 

tlii-i ccorac I at lirdusl (941 1020 ad) applied the title of their magnates Pahlavan (the Par 
t uam) to the heroes of ancient Persian legend Pahlav through Parthava means Parthian whence 
also the current form of the l\rsnn language wntlcn m m incompatible Aramaic (Synac) scnjit was 
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cilled Pahla\i (Pchlevi Parthian) Pohticallv and administratively the earlier Arsacids were however 
thoroughly Hellemzed m institutions currency and commerce Some of them spoke good Greek and 
they set up their capital Ctesiplion {Madam near Baghdad) on the Tigris opposite Seleucia Never 
thtless the effect of their suzerainty was to create a reaction against Hellenism because Greek culture 
and the Greek mode of life were inherently unsuited to a rough Oriental people of the Parthian and 
Central Asian t\pe The legends on the coinage gradually changed from Greek to Aramaic along with a 
steady deterioration in artistic form from generation to generation This deterioration marked the 
decadence of Hellenic influence until the destruction of Seleucia by the Romms m 164 a d sealed the 
fate of Hellenism in Iran and the Greek language finally gave way to Aramaic This w-as greatly 
assisted by the progress of Christianity which introduced to Onentals Aramais (Synac) literature m the 
dialect of Edessa (Urhoi Urfa) where Abgar 1 \ (179-214) the last King of Osroene in Mesopotamia 
became a convert Thenceforward Greek culture and literature were available to Iran only m an Aramaic 
dress and Iranian culture in the form of the Pahlivi Avesla gathered strength 

Ardashir {Artaxerxes Artaxares 212-241) a great personality was the son of PSpak a descendant 
of Sasan whence the patronymic Sasamd He was King of Istakhr the district round Persepolis a 
Persian of the Persians and a zealous Zoroastnan He soon began to extend his rule beyond his native 
distnct which brought him into conflict with the Parthian Artabanus IV and led him after much 
fighting with varying success to practically exterminate the Arsacids to whose imperial power he 
succeeded Thereafter the Arsacid Empire became that of the Sasantds seated at Ctesiphon near 
Baghdad but the latter differed greatly from its predecessor in that it was as stnctly national as the 
empire of the Achiemenids and essentially Persian Taking advantage of the weakening of the Roman 
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to the culture of the Ea^^tcrn uorld can hardh be o\errited lor it permanently prc\cntcd the eastuord 
spread of Clmstianitj as a national religion 

Tilt strong Mazdaist policy of Shapur II and the Persian leaders led naturally to a prolonged external 
conflict with the Clmtianizcd Romans while internally the magnates placed ruler after ruler on the 
uneasy throne of Uie Sasanids It was also a dangerous throne for only too many of the nobic-madt 

emperors met with violent deaths 
The Sasanid pnnees thus raised to 
the supreme position have become 
known to native Persian legend 
and story as heroes or objects of 
detestation according to the sup 
port or opposition they gave to the 
national religion In thisway, the 
competent Yazdajird I (39^420) 
has become the sinner for tolc 
rating the Christians and Bahrani 
Cor (420-438) undeservedly a great 
hero for the opposite policy So 
too the vigorous Kubad I (4S8- 
531) IS to the Persians the very 
reverse of a hero because of the 
support he gave to the MazdaVJs v 
communistic sect whose levelling 
and freo-lovc doctnnes he found 
useful in repressing the power of 
the mignatcj while Anuslurwan 
(\aushirwan alsoKliusrQ Chosrots 
J 53t 579) restorer of the 
orthodox doctnne is a hero m 
died 

The un loingofhis son Honma I 
I' (579 5>o) was his care of his 
Lhnslim subjects In llic list Inlf 
of tlie fifth century the Lplitlnlitts 
(llditab) nrWliitc Huns of Ccntril 
Vvn m t t Illy lians-dHl but is m 
In lij largily dommitid the Per 
I in ruler'' The troubles tlay 
reate 1 1 1 1 un Icr 1 cro2 (431 484) 
ll cennuus risulls 111483 of raising 
Ncslonans (Suriyi) whose 
doctrines wtri. less objectionable 
m Kr'ian tjes than tho'^c of the 
tlur Chnstiaiis to tic ix)»itioii 

'll! ''m * *' ^ «tiI«id|Uditvn.jl •' linen (Cti ijlon) 

< C'vM 1) , uik, j ,, nj utiti u a great ini niteli an 1 the fill cr of 

a loj ] itir cn I y tl e \rah ukn Ho hi I lUo in life a very high 

clir for 1 1 il M 1 1 1C int ^1 Unimiil wl ich his betn jx)] ularly asClilxd 
1 ultr li werii 1 V la Minor und in tstil hdird a su/traiiity ovtr 
ixitnhig tlcSiviiii n I nij m. far I'cyonl tic oil \rsacid 
life le |h« unc mv hi 1 ni wais with the Turkish Khin« 
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wilo in 545 had nsen as a 
new power m the East to 
harass alike the Sasamds and 
the Romans His grandson 
Khusru Parvez (the Con 
queror Chosroes II 590 
62S) though not a general of 
the highest order gained an 
immense reputation as a 
military commander and was 
the subject of the most extra 
ordinary and romantic vicis 
situdes of fortune dunng his 
troubled career Between 608 
and 619 he overran Asia J 
Minor Syna and Palestine I 
earned off the Holy Cross » 
from Jerusalem to Ctesiphon ^ 
and occupied Egypt But j 
the great Emperor Heraclius 
between 623 and 628 re 
covered everything including 
the Cross and reached the 1 
Tigns provinces In the end / 
Khusru was deposed and 
killed by his son Kubad II 
m 628 Then ensued chaos 
The long centuries of “i 
struggle between Roman and *bi. 
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Persian especially the last of 
them had so weakened both 
^ empires as to give an oppor 
tunity to a new enemy to 
both the Arab with his then 
novel religion of Islam 
early as 633 only eleven years 
after the commencement of 
the Muhammadan era [hijra 
^ hegha) the Arabs entered 
y Persian territory and the de 
cisive battles of Kadi.iya 
j (Cadesia) on the Euphrates 
I in 637 and of l^ihavand 
(\ehavend) m Media m 641 
gave them dommion over the 
Sasamds and by 651 they 
had overrun the whole empire 
of Yazdajird III (632-651) 
the last puppet of the Persian 
magnates on whom had 
rested the god given Royal 
glory of Ormuzd With the 
empire fell its religion slowly 
and quietly disappearing be 
fore Islam until it survived 
only as an insignificant sect 
m Iran (Gabr Jabr and also 
Guebre and other corruptions) 
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inJ as the religion of the small hut remirKable community of the Pursis in India uliicli has risen to 
nuicli importance tlicic iindtr British nilc 

The Sisinids wcic builders of great pilaccs and restorers of old cities to winch they gave new and 
now forgotten names Pcrscpohs ( 1 st ikhr Astalhr and now Hajiibad) Clcsiphon (Madain) Sclcucia 
Susa Gur (Pirozlb id) Saurisfm (Shiiai) and Ni^hapur Thtir arclnltcturc followed that of the 
Acharminids through the Parthnns with Greco Sjnan innoaations and was important as the model 
of the succeeding Caliphs I ike Ihtir predecessors the Partluans Iiad been energetic builders and liad 
earned on the Babylonian and Assvrian traditions which indeed as far as tlic lofty platform base is 
concerned ha\c never died out in the Last but they improved on them by introducing a fine ashlar 
masonry borrowed from*thc ( re Is Ihis the Sosanids changed to rubble with thick mortar joints 
and covered with stucco borrov ed from the Rum ms while they retained the barrel vault of their Asiatic 



CRSECUTION Ol^ CHRISTIANS UNDER SHAPUR I! 


IJIO AD 


590 

prcdecc; 


I< M 'ws'L ^k."‘ IT .l' z® •««•■>«« s«m< havrever I Ve Va«l.) d I IJ99-J20I and H«rn.t»d 
•.IkaShapu II .ad AnuaK ..... (Cl«» ®e. l SJI 579e »eic ht reve .1 

Lnd of faultv With irr^juJar pcndentivcs as they did not well understand tint 

better Ilian fi, H*' ^ matter of semi domes and piers to resist the thrust of vaults they built 

centred The ' ‘'’“gh the vaults themselves were elliptical and were liuilt without being 

buildmcs witiimif profuse and copied from that used for Assyrian \chxmenian and Roman 

Under th^Ssmi^ '‘PP^ecation of tlie meaning 

reputation and so vmcI * "“a general renaissance of nitive industrial art which had so high a 

vnd Lastern m^tnbution that it influenced the art of the wJiolc vncicnt world both Western 

thcmJi'MunJei Uic Persians lost their unpoitancc as an individual nation and found 

They were mtnnil. r.r.,. i rulers who resjiected neither their institutions nor their religion 

iciemn" successiv lu at Calipliatc or rule of the Cahplu [hi alifa successor of Muhammad) 

.eigmn, successively at Medina m Arabia till OOi at Damascus m Sjna (ommayads) till 750 and at 
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li fehdaJ (CU on the 1 uphralta {\bbasidi) tlicreafttr Die cirlmal fact of the confused tunes 

of tl e early Caliphate in relation to the PtiMaiis is that they came under the mllucncc of the Shi a form of 
Islam which rccoj^nires as Khalifa only a direct descendant of the Prophet who is also for them an 
Imam or infalhbk leader andaMaluh orguideoflife flic Shi as (Shiites) arc follov^ersof the enthusiast 
\h— Imam Ah as tl cy call him— son m liw of Muhammad himself ind the last of the Medina Caliphs 
(h^O-TCi) and tl e sanely of Muhammadanism they constitute which is peculiarly Persian m develop 
ment is for praetieil pur}xjses the ritualistic division of Ishm in contradistinction to the severer belief 
of the Sunnis who make up the bulk of Muhammalan jiopulition elsewhere The tenets of the Sluas 
ar>se largclv out < 1 Persian jxililics m the early days of the rule of the Caliphs and the Shi a ntuahsm 
out of 11 c 1 rrcclit ir\ 1 ve’of the Persians ljr pomp and ceremony 



*v 4S V ^ crsians under tie Caljphate was to stir up rebellion everywhere and to interfere 

iTfir *^1 ^ It was a period of perpetual struggle and of governors who became 
«f 11^*' w” dynasties more or less ephemeral m every convenient locality In the course 

e ever c angmg fortunes of the penod the Arab element in the government steadily diminished m 
^ ^ increasing stnfe of centuries made Persia an easy prey to the ne\t 

Of <1 t 1 Mahmud of Ghazni in Afghanistan (997 1030) it had mostly disappeared 

Ti T the Persian Bujis (Buwayhis Dailomis 930-1055) claiming 

Sr-i imt 1 Baghdad Itself for a tune and rulcil from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian 

knL nn\ H v flhaznavl Mahmud In the Cast tl ecullivatcd Persian Simams of Samar 

, , ( 37 1005) the promoters of Persian literature and distributors of Persian currenev 

pro lie s ar m 0 uropc wieldcl unlisputed authority until weakened bj tl e Ghaznavis and 



filiilK destroved b\ tie 
Turks under Ilek Khan ^^ho 
111 his turn had to give u u 
to Malimud of Ghazni ii 
loiO 

This remarkable man 
rutiiless raider magnificent 
hver and builder and great 
patron of letters was a 
descendant of Turl oman 
noble slaves in the mih 
tary service of the Samams 
"ho had carved out a king 
dom for themselves m 
Afghanistan and thePanjab 
In the short space of thirty 
three \ears hi® numerous 
raids had spread terror far 
into India and his conquests | 
westwards covered aU Persia I 
to the Caspian Sea and the 
Samani dominions m Samar 
hand and Bokhara then 
the centre of science He 
made his capital Ghazni the 
wealthiest and most splendid 
Oriental city of the time and 
established a dynasty that 
lasted on there and at La 
Jiore m the Panjab till 1187 
when it was ousted by the 
equally celebrated conqueror 
Muhammad Ghon (alias Sul 
tan Shahabu ddm and Mu iz 
zu ddm) also a Turkoman of 
Afghanistan But in Persia 
the Ghaznavi power was 
overthrown as early as 1037 
I'y the Seljuks soon after 
Mahmud s death m 1030 
Seljuk was the name of 
several prominent orthodov 
Muhammadan (Sunni) dy 
nasties flounshmg in parts 
of Asia and Asia Minor from 
1037 nominally to 1315 and 
sprung from the same ruling 
family in the Ghuzz tribe of 
Turks (Ouzoi) Turks from 
Central Asia hardly distin 
guishable ethnologicaJly from 
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Tatars and Mongols first 
appeared m Persia is far 
back as 360 when the Sasa 
^ nid Anushirwan concluded 
j -^n alliance with them against 

tic White Huns (Ephtln 
tes) only to find them allied 
against him in the war with 
Rome which broke out later 
on* By the ninth centur3 
thev began to take a leading 
part in the internal wars and 
administration of the Caliphs 
I m dm the tenth the Caliphate 

fell completely under tie 
po 'cr of the Turkish officials 
of various tribes By the 
time the Seljuks appeared m 
Persia as a ruling race the 
Caliphs had become mere 
j ippets rcignmg at tl e 
] casurc of Turkish viziers 
(ciaii/’s minsters) 

Between 1037 and 
the Seljuks obtained posses 
SOI of all Persia and of 
^ BagI dad itself where they 
ruled under the nominal 
b. suzerainty of the Caliphs 
M Westvards they extended 
tl cir authonty through Vsia 
Minor to the Hellespont 
bringing tlcmschcs into 
violent conflict with the By 
zantme Lmpire and east 
wards they expanded into 
India and Central \sia Thus 
by the establishment of tlic 
Seljukian Empire I’trsia once 
more came under the rule of 
a single power at any rate 
nommallv But tlis fresh 
empire hkt that of the Ar 
sacids was essentially mili 
tar> m its organization with 
onlv a precarious authonty 
over Its ofTcers whence was 
confirmed the cunous cus 
tom alrcid> started by the 
Samams and much followed 
thernfter in tl c I asl of 
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entrusting the comm-uu! of nmiies to Turkish slaves After the three grcit Scljukian rulers Toglirul 
Beg Alp Arslan and Jlilik Shah (1037-1092) with his renowned Minister Nizamu I Mulk, assassinated 
in 1092 there followed end wars for the throne resulting in brandies of the family establishing separate 
dynasties whose nuniinall (.ads like the Caliphs before them more md more came to reign by per 
mission of Turkish regents (dfaiegs) In sudi arcumstanecs independent dynasties were natflrally set 

up m many places Of these the 
Salghans of Tars {Persis, 114S- 
1260) founded by the descendants 
of a Turkistan general Salghar 
under Toglirul Beg (1037-1063} 
became important There also arose 
the Central Asian Empire of the 
Shahs of Khwanzm (Kharezm 
Chorasmia now Khiva 1077-1231) 
sprung from a Chaznavi Turkish 
slave and cupbearer to the Seljuk 
Slahk Shall (1071 1092) who for a 
brief period m the reigns of the 
Shdhs Tukush (1172-1199) and 
Alauddm Muhammad (1199-1220) 
brought practically all the eastern 
(Persian) dominion of the Seljuks 
underthcirsway Like the Samanis 
both the Seljuks and the Shahs of 
khwanzm were highly cultured and 
great distributors of Persian nidus 
Inal art and commerce all over the 
world 

Meanwhile there had ansen yet 
another Central Asian enemy in the 
shape of the Shamanist (spirit 
worshipping) heathen Mongol 
(Mughal) hordes raised into far the 
most fonnidable fighting instrumi.nt 
of the day by Chinghiz fjenghiz 
Cliang(.z) Khan one of the greatest 
conquerors that the world has ever 
seen who before his death had 
stretched tlie Mongol dominions 
from the Dnieper to the Yellow Sea 
His son and successor Ogodai Khan 
(Ogdai 1-27-1241) put an end to 
the IvJiwanzmian Shahs in 1231 
whi'c Persia was ravaged hy another 
Its actual Lovemor U. TulC Khan (Tulul) who became 

nommally \icerenal (lllh son Hulagu Khan (llulaku 1256-1265) who founded a 

after SIX hundred %1 ‘he llkhans of Persia in 1256 Ilinccfonvard Persia became 

many pettv states 'il.-.i , government a national unit In 1253 Ibdagu destroyid the 

by the dcstractioi of Mam^t ^"‘d did a service to humanity 

the fanatical 1 . ' “Sl® i- Kcsl of the \sKissins (HishKhin Isnia Iliya 1090-1255) 







whose policy of organised <!icrct rourd r if opponent made them renowned throughout Europe and 
Wa and gave a nami. to this p irtic lUr f im of crime which his lasted everywhere to this diy In 
1250 Hulagu captured Baglidad iml t rromaled the now purely shadowy Caliphate establishing a 
Persian Empire that extended from Lgvpt and Byzantium to the confines of Cluni All this was 
iccompiishcd with the savagery and was accompanied by the unspLikable devastation that every 
where charactenzed the Mongol iggrcssions 

Tlie immcihatc opportunitv of the Mongols for conquest westwards was the defeat in 1230 of the 
\ iwanzmian u 1 by the Seljuk Kaikubad (1219 123^) of Konia (Icoiiium 111 Asia Minor) He con 
lint L E onous and successful campaign vvlucli gained him a great military reputation in Ins diy 
tlip vn y ‘ ru'c fhc only bamcr winch existed between the Mongols and civilization and left 
Mongol\orf"s ™ ® Persia to pass from orthodox Muhammadan Turks into the hands of infidel 


humlrpfl home in mind regarding tic period of the Caliphate are that for nearly four 

odicialk ii.P./'™ *he Caliphs were only nominal sovereigns and that though governing 

states were in ‘^uil oricrs the real rulers of Persia exclusive of some forty petty 

not \rabs bm I ^ ^'haznavis Seljuks Salgliaris and Khw inzmls and were 

of llie cast for niiiii»'?"u Like the Arsacids they held back the barbanan hordes 

^>1“'-’ ■» ... . 1,0 ojea ol . 1,0 bulW of .1.= Mol.an. 

,l.,c,le.,.J H .1,0 UnLr..s’oUto SU i """ 

polmcol m'S ''' T ™y Bi'e" ponod ol evil a»cl 

the c< mbaia. i nr.n. 1 1. * '*’*® * culture Tlic reverse was often the fact for 

. P„„C0, ol 1 CP,., J J bo., c„cl ™,ors 
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them lived m a magnificent stjle and were e^er patrons of literature m every form \nd thus it came 
about that under the minor dynasties whicli rose to the front m the turbulent da>s of tlie Caliphs the 
famous and prolific Persian literature took its nse and rapidly reached a remarkably high standard All 
local effort was naturailv at first overshadowed by the hlerce htwianiorcs of the Arabs introduced by tlie 
powerful early Caliphs and for all practical purposes the foundation of what is now so widely and favour 
ablv known as Persian literature was Firdusis (at Ghazni and Baghdad 941-1020) immortal epic tl e 
Shahnama (Book of Kings) and its numerous mutations including the Iskandarnama (Book of Alev 
ander) of Nizami of Ganja (Arran Elizavetpol 1141 1203) In addition Firdusi by his Ynsafit 
ZulaiUidn (Joseph and Potiphar s Wife) and Nizami by his Kliusru n-Shinn a love tale of Khusru 
Parvez founded the splendid Persian school of romantic poetry To Firdu^ too can be traced that 
didactic and mystic poetry which so long distinguished the Persian writers and also the work of the 
satynsts and panegyrists who came into vogue under the Sel}uks 

The didactic school received a di'^tinct impetus at the hands of the astronomer poet Omar Khayyam 
(c 1040-1123) of Nishapur who however owed the form in which his teaching was conveyed to Shvkh 
Abu Said of Mahna (Khorasin 96S-1049) a highly poetic language ostensibly referring to love and 
wine Omar Khayyams work is full of the mystic Sufusm which combined Persian mhented 
pantheism with the eclectic mysticism which had arisen m Islam and so is that of lus contemporaries 
the more sober Nasir Khusru of Merv (1004-106*=:) and the great saint Shekh Abdu Halt Ansari of 
Herat (1006-1089) These two paved the way for the great cvpositors of the tenets of Safusm as 
developed in Persian poetry of whom Jalaluddin Rumi of Ivonia (1207-1273) and the centenarian 
Faridu ddm Attir of Nishapur (1119 1229) are the best known To this period belongs also m direct 
contrast to the Sufis Shekh Sadi of Shiraz the greatest moral teacher of Persia Under the 
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Sa-fnanis of Bokhara (837 1003) works on historj mcdicmc and scientific subjects of \anous sorts 
also began to appear 

The Mongol chiefs of the D3nastv of tie Persian Ilkhans {1256 1344) ruled from Maragha in 
\zerbai]an not at all as one might expect of men so recently sprang from the wild tribes of the steppes 
of Central \sia The Western Moic,oU in fact almost immediately after they had once settled down 

fell into tlic ways of civilization under 
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the influence alike of Chnstiamty and 
Islam although they still remained 
officially Slumanists (spint worshippers) 
until the Ilklian Nikudar (Nicholas) 
Ahmad Khan (1281-1284) became a 
Muhammadan convert The Ilkl ans 
thus did unexpected things They 
alternately favoured and persecuted 
Clmstians stirred up the European 
powers to new crusades against the 
Mamelukes of Egypt and appointed 
m one case a Jew (Saduddaula a 
Muhammadan title I289-I29X) as 
minister (u<? ir) Ghazan Mahmud the 
able Ilkl an from 129510 1304 was a 
personage of general importance in 
that under Iiim Persia became definitely 
Muhammadan and was provided with 
a permanent administrative staff a 
steady &> stem of currency weights and 
measures and a competent mounted 
postal service By 1335 the Ilkluns 
) kc so many of tlieir prcdecoasors 
degenerated into puppet kings till after 
1344 Persia came once more to be 
divided into hve minor dynasties 
Jalains (Kajars) Muzaffaris Sarbadans 
Beni Kurt and Jubanis all to be de 
strojed between 1393 and 1405 by the 
armies of vet anotl er Mongol conqueror 
Tiinur (Tlinur Lang Tamerlane) 

Timur (133(^1405) was by descent 
n AD tl e military I cad of tlic Barlas tnbe of 
i,r- MongolsmSamarkand but was brought 
itmospl ere of scholarly Arab 
«»i .b, i« Muhammidani m in which his fall cr 
su K lori grandfather del gl ted so in him 
were combined an inhented military 
»dtr His iinmcnsc ach cvements as a soldier all 
e 1 omblc sack of D U iTiT*^ s' *1 ' ^ crsian Gulf and from the Hellespont to tl e Ganges — 

Bay arid 1 (Baiizct laSo-r ‘ ° B ® great Ottoman (Osmanh) Emperor and conqueror 

Mf,;f , T- ‘ , 1403) of Ctn * — * - 

[Haifu ji 1 Ti> rt)— - 



O™"kkl'"'"'o.“ “r"’'* CALEVDAB ‘ 


cajaaty and the cuUixaad taste fit 


1450) rin tl 
vigorous power tl 


-are-iii,,, .. ‘ "s-tmlmople It \ngora m 1402 and his personal Meiioirs 

old c uii ’ istory In 1 crsia tl e Timurl Dy nasty 1 e set up (i393 

> lime ler ° Gradual decay leading to anarchy and subjection to a new and 
i-ian fw successors of importance were tl c splendid patron of science 
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importmt Slii a doctrine of the Tnelic Imams (Isna ashanal iLh ''■"‘“"“Hj 

of the last or occulted Imam ,M ihamn ,d a, 4 hr„ttrl L m t ‘h= -..hie representative 

Isma ,1 I reigned from Tibna |Ta„ s) a, bhah of Pemrand h J’o'nio 

tliroughout Though almost umfonnlv ,tcce*,,ul m his many wars theTreat conte"rTh'' 
struggle with the Sunn. Sultan of Constant nopk Sel m I (isiLisaol m v!kch h ' 

the Turks use of artillery then i no^elt^ it the hard fight of Khoi (1514) on the 

This defeat was not peonanen. but mvertu less the vvlr was o^^rS'lrt alr'a^ m tra1“, 



{/>/ JI iM «X«>1 RJt A 

THE MONGOL ABACHA AND HIS BIZANTINE BRIDE 

Ch • »n and l•l•nl c c t I «> oa of f.* r d.y w h m »o d n» y sp d r ihomh h«r rtm 
N kudir «N tholii* Ahmmd kh»n adop ed n 128'’ Hulaiu b <nic f empleyrd N umum dd n 

.bic*. >nd h, IPP AUtk. I268I’8I .n p «II ccpl .nd pocyfuJ .dm r. . .tpy .h.Hcd ki 
oJ Mc:h«l P««Q.r». 1234 1 S'* 


between Sunni and Shz a rather than between mal monarch* The depth of the mutual hatred of tlic 
two factions of Islam may be gauged b\ the fact that it was then the prnilcgc of tlic Persnn Sin as to 
publicly curse the first three Caliphs so hoh in Sunni e\es 

Isma ill was succeeded by his son Shah Tahma«p who reigned fiftv two \ cars {ro-’4 ij/C) in troubled 
fashion He was not a man of great parts but he was most useful to Europe in that he occupied the 
attention of the Turkish Sultan Sulaiman the AragnifRcnt (1520-I366) sufficiently to keep Iiini off 
Austna After Tahmasp there was practical anarch\ till tl e great Shah \bba* I (r^Sfi-iOaS) held the 
reins of power at Kazvin and Isfahan As 1 military idmimstritor lie recovered all the provinces of 
Ismail I both east and west which the intervening Sliah* had lost \s a civil*rulcr he was tolerant 
of the Christians a strong preserver of internal peace 1 great upholder of legal authontj and an eiitJ u 
siastic promoter of public works \s a monarch he had a world wade reputation winch attracted 
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arabass-iLloia fioni all th great European Courts of the time and he also had the merit m the cjts ol liis 
countrjmji of being peculiarly Persian 

The country was unfortunate in lus successors Sluli Sufi Shah Abbas II and Shah Sulaiman {162S- 
1694) Weak debauched cruel and incapable they lost much of their kingdom to outsiders They 
were lio\\c\cr for the most part 1 mdly disposed towards the Christians and kept up a magnificent 
Court at Isfahan then the finest cit> m Asia and a delight to European iisitors In their name also 
inttmal 1 uacc was maintained in the proxinccs they ruled Under Shall Husain (1694-1729) dehberaf dy 
selected b\ the Court for his pacihc temperament there was still peace lor twenty jears and then 
came tl e mi.morablc da^s of the Afghan aggression the disastrous battle of Gulnabad near Kandahar 



'n 1*2. llic* sub riusiit cntri i it t i 1 r 

a' ronjurror tlic mil li s u s 1 ***"*” mhuimn miscreant tiic Ghilzai chief Mdunud 

h din(, 10 tlie \(,lun Ic ^ 7=3 and of the ruling family in 1725 

Mihmu 1 Mi „ (iicj ,n 'Pation ol Uw Persian throne 

ackn wlwlged the Sultan succtcJid by a more liummc kinsman Ashraf nnd it was lie wlio 

Kuli ‘ n-iturdiriil IVt'-nn cucnlP ** ^*“^ ^*“‘^* Moslems \t tliistime Nadir 

]( 1 ai Tal nia'.j) tl c funtivn o i" »? “extitlidtss a military leader of remarkable capaiUy 

to fill 1 bhah Husam murdered n'* » defeated \shraf and in 1729 cnti rod Isfahan only 
luml fli'S»cAiicisio»ar.lMl,tTi,i'l.‘"“iN‘”’’ 1*^'“'' '‘'’'“■'■■'I’ll (1730 1737 ) but mondciio^cJ 
'or. Mba, m (1732 , , ■‘"'‘''''''P'“"l<>ntlictl,ro„otbcla'tSatnl Tibmi'inlilllo 






meaiUime N adir had follow cd Ashraf back to Kandahar and procured his death m 1730 Thus did NSdir. 
ho naturdized Persian sase his country from the Afghans On the death of AbbSs III m 1736. he 
proclaimed by public acclamation the ruler of Persia as Nadir Sirih 
In such fashion did the famous Safas, Dynasty come to an inglorious end 

In L performed invaluable services to their country and the world 

oLnSv oTil Alexander (IsUndar) figured largely, and the novel based 

l^^Sthy! cLe into vogue, as also 

out m large auantitie ° ^i^ modem lustory Romantic and Sufi verse continued to be poured 

londs were numerous l„d havfLd p,™f‘d7'^* °' 

In the arti tbi» oduced in large quantities ever since 

and carpet maWmg. as cxhSSTn medieval predecessors m embroidery 

m the making and decorating of noit^ ^‘**“*** «»i‘«ry carpet at Ardabd in Azerbaijan, and 

making reached its highest limit ^and {1587-1629) the tile- 

pottcry came into vogue m imitahon ri^ *" ^ Chinese style of decorating 

and workmanship made dunne Ins t Tlie greatest advance, however, m artistic design 

copper inlay m steel and ironl ^ especially m damascening (gold, silver and 

civilized world and was corned ’.^1,"^"/ Damascus, the place of export This spread tlirough the 
but since the penodof the SafaV ^ ^ow as early as the days of Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571) ■ 
Nadir Shill was bom about i6S° advance m Persian art has been made in any direction 

heroes, in spite of his vngorous nns *“°“Sb reckoned by the Persians as one of their great native 

Turkomans and governor of a fort ^ ^ ^t^ve^ Sunni, he was the son of the chief of the Ashar clan of 
control of the later Safavi mlpr* a^? “> ^™>rasan. from which he was ousted during the loose local 
or his ckvation to the Persian throne, he at once set out to 
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consolidate his rule m the eastern provinces making freshed (JIash had) his capital His raid into India, 
largely assisted by his hostile attitude towards the Shi as , the capture and horrible sack of Delhi (1739).' 
the mamage of one of his sons to the grand daughter of Aurangzeb. and the defeat of the Shah of 
Khwanzm are all matters of general history, and thus before long the whilom fugitive tribal chief 
established himself as ruler of Persia from the Tigris to the Oxus and the Indus An attempt on his 
life dunng his wars with the Turks on his western borders turned him into a morose suspicious, half 
demented tyrant until he became insupportable and was murdered by his own guard m 1747 

On the death of Nadir Shah there was anarchy for the nevt thirteen >ears, dunng which some of his 
relatives alternated with descendants of the Safavis as the nominal sovereigns of Persia Out of the 
trouble that ensued there arose at once Ahmad Shah Durrani (i724-i773)» the chief of the Abdah 


Afghans, as the independent niler 
of Afghanistan and subsequently 
of much of Northern India as well 
to be the perpetrator of 3 et another 
horrible sack of Delhi (1736) The 
chief of the Baktiaris (tnbes of 
Persian nomads of the ancient 
Anshan or Elam), and the since 
important KSjSrs (a tribe of Turks 
from the Caspian Sea) also began 
to emerge conspicuously about 
this time 

Ultimately Kanm Kh 5 n a 
Zend (Persian Kurd) chief from 
IsfahSn originally at the mstiga 
tionoftheBahktiSns settled down 
at ShlrSz ^o govern all Persia for 
nineteen years, as its Vakil or 
Regent on behalf of no one in par 
ticular, just as the Jlongol rulers 
before him had ruled as Ilkhans 
or Viceroys subject to no one He 
did great things for ShirSz, and 
was an enlightened and cautious 
ruler 

On Kanm Khan s death in 
1779, there was again anarchy 
amidst the most shocking cruelties 
on the part of the Zend (Kurd) 
ruling family fighting for the 
supreme authority Among many 
other horrors there occurred the 
savage destruction of KinnJn in 
1793, on the capture and murder 
at the hands of the cruel Kajar 
chief, Aga JIuhammad, of Lulf Ah 



Khan the last of the short-lived sm anThonv shirlev at the court of shmi abbas the 

’ , ^ GREAT IV 1599 

and nominally vucercgal Zend Dy -n,, bimS.,. w u.. .mi Sir tw- 


nasty founded bv Kanm Khan 
As a result of the collapse of 
the House of Kanm Khan Agi 


S r ^ Robrrt ShwIcF *11 h^d c«rr«f 

totndBt r<a>* ■■ ^ Aothonr la ilaa ioirr 

c<«rt «l «j»a Salan ruar S«al« AUm* lV« Cfral. oKo S. 

lataf oa, la ISOfl 5*r R obert woe eeal br tbe 5b«h aa Kla eaeof 


iba Cast, ibe Uel two 
W Iraa# vlMiea ibe 
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Muhammad ihc KSj ir (i 770 ~^ 797 ) Ijccaine ruler from Tchcrin 
over all Persia as one of tlie most cruel and vindictive despots 
that ever drgraced a throne but he had before that been de 
facto nilcr over a large part of the country since Kanm Khan s 
death Tlic outrageous treatment hi. had himself met with in 
his jouth accounts for thougli it can hardly excuse the excesses 
which marred his otherwise useful career These were so marked 
that only their memory has remained but on behalf of liis country 
men he was a Shi a of the Shi as and restored the power of the old 
Persian sect vvliich hod diminished greatly under the influence of 
the \fgfidns and Nadir Shall and he was a lifelong opponent of 
Hussian aggression maintaining his struggle against it till his 
death m 1757 

Aga Muhammad was succeeded by his nephew lattch All Sliah 


Aga Muhammad was succeeded by lijs nephew lattch All Sliali 
(*797~^®3-t) vvhosc reign was taken up with fighting against Russia 
,w/rnc ..... in the course of wlucli much territory was lost to Persia a more 

wip i»<<K X.. *1.. x. _f -«._i x._ 


MiNARs OR TOWERS OF SKULLS coutsc of ..liicli much territory was lost to Persra a more 

^ 1° ir.r N.s rsh.kH.t . .s s. au sttcccssfirl war with Turkey the conrirrcnccmcnt of rfiplonratic 
b. r. u" n n.*’.' With Cngtaud and India brought about by the designs of 

*b. E.M* " "" * fsapoleoir and the final suhjectron of Khorasan which had been 

■ practically mdependent since Karim Kliair s death In iSoS the 

at tb p r internal troubles of Persia and to appoint permanent reprcsentati.es 

at the Persian Court and it was to Patteh \li Shall that tlie " t" , 
great miss onary Henre Martvn (1781 1S12) presented his 
translation of the ^ew Testament into tlie language of the 
country 

SR w"? “““ded by h s grandson Muhammad 

Shah (1834 1S47) after a short struggle in rvhich the English gave 
him assistance afterwards ill requited His reign was cluefly 
distingu shed politically by the unsuccessful siege of Herat (1837) 
tor th!r^r >'«'•" <» England and memoraUe 

1 h , Z ® ‘’'■‘“"e't » young Enghsh 

iSao^h^ I n ’l”'"'"'' '»>l«d Then occurred m 

S 6°'""“' of Khorasan Aga K1 an Mahlati 

Ent,* r subsequent great assistance he gave to the I 

furn^rs—rfrirtp^rp^Y 

’”“.'0“*' Kha„^.?rl~ 

car. r was thc rrYeYTL'Y'Y'' '‘"‘-"••O Shah s 

Muhammad of "s .Ya 

new religion under tL tit J SI.i founded a 

between the occulted Twelfth Irn'm^M Y '"‘““s*”'" 

century) and his la,tl,f„i f ,V ’ (“uhammad al Mahdi ninth (Jj?;, 

m.heTrm,.,aIs,4 es“v »"« 

executed m 1850 durinc onp himself was 

the Shah as the omcial vlZ 't miu^itcd against 

the king was . rr.Ye 
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of Shi a Mu 
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- 1369 t405 ‘“O aiier c. ltl I . ^ 

bh«h r&hina«p I iKe Cm Sooh e 

wards of Acre s^ S.I™, i52< ,s,7^ ^ 

m r8..fW cares .of,e..ro„e 

-e was .he hrs. Shah to v^tha wSf™ '^tfV d' L^t T^ZT “ 

.Sa, He had a. once .o face aa .„swrrec..„ Khorat rooTr^: ^0^ 

^-=— ^ and an attaci on hjmseJf in 1852 by one of the Bab s 

followers when he was wounded Then followed an 
inconclusive war ivilh England because of his pre 
tensions to Herat 

Irrespective of political troubles ansmg out of 
\ the rivalries of the English Russian and Trench 
j governments a good deal of Nasru ddin s long reign 
I was much taken up by others relating to various 
f Western attempts to exploit his terntones commer 
cially some of which were dishonest while others 
met with failure for peculiarly Oriental reasons One 
venture was however wholly good when between 
SK.h Hu 1694 arrangements for a through land tele 

graph over Persian territory made that country one N.drSK.h 17351747 

of the principal means of general commumcation between East and West Tn fi,« ^ 
the fate of the grea. luajontw of .he long hs, of his predecessor »d died by ha'd oTan as^asur 
who had imbibed anarchical ideas m Constantinople 

His successor Muzaffaru dd m Shah (1S96 1906) desired to visit Europe soon after liis accession 
but as he could not do this without settling accounts with his aim) and civil olScials the proiect earned 
not inler on it led to 

serious rival 
ry bet\ cen 
the two Euro 
pcan powers 
in Persia 
which was 
cliielly com 
mercial until 
the jwliticaJ 
situation 
created i n 
Vsia gene 
.d \j sfcj. 1906-1909 raJlj bj the 
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successor, Muhammad All (1906-1909). pledged himself on acLssio ”. ' 

asc„„.mu„usfrouhl.hef„ee„himandhisParhame„f,e„d^ 



political party with the active assistance of the Bahhtian chiefs and the substitution of his son Sultan 
Ahmad, aged thirteen as Shah of Persia Since then there has been constitutional government under 
a Regency, accompanied by the old old story in Persia of much internal disorder, and attempts at 
recovery of his throne by the ousted monarch In 1912 occurred an extraordinary incident in which 
Mr Morgan Shuster formerly an Araencan customs ofBaal became Treasurer General, and for a short 
time virtually Shah of Persia A capable man but cnfortunatel> so obsessed with the virtue of I?cpub- 
lican ideas that he ignored the fact that tact is essential when dcahng with foreign nations, and so Jus 
well meant efforts ended in early dismissal on the demand of Russia with the acquiescence of England 
In 1914 the Bntish Government obtained control overall the oil field> m Southern Persia, a step capable 
of leading to far reaching results 
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DESTRUCTION IN TEHERAN DURING THE 
REVOLUTION 1909 

e diotacr* under Mu»ff<ru dd a ShA <ld96-l9Q6> 

Pniinncnl H • lucceipar Muhnmmnd Al Sh.h |I906'I909I 


recards make of his authonty remains to be seen but as 

ShM to H ! n"““ of >l>e l’o>*>»ns of tho past ages 

the foreiener Grep^^s; 'V “otioe and witha] incapable and easy going the natural quairy of 
Bntish Tto rLf' , ''""6°' Afghan Turkman Ivurd Rus^ii 

Persia has in historv at somTr^ arouse thought is that practically every town of importance in 

considerations tempt ono to forTwe'tW 'pemuis S'„S'b'‘^ ‘ ’^‘"1“ 

seethe clash of ciiiliratio. s and ,h. con.« of nTjtmpr^'’ 



dates of JAPANESE HISTORY 

66 0 B C. TO 1914 A D 


Legendary and earlv Hiitory 



I The ^le of the eoronatmn of Jitnmn the firs* -m,,. 
The iwevious to , 

1 “y* * earthquake took place and irom it 


Tte EmfSS JapiD coaqueri the south, 

»s oaployed upon persons^lo Mrrect°tS?“ 

■ *' • . - =ci teem ,., .K.„ geneaJ 


to bis age, wh^h ,n have been either 
' iomed Jlouot Fuji and Lake Bwa 


?a they w 
luced the Empress ; 


3 almost five million 


I’eriod ot Civil Wai 


■m^SratioDs ol Chinese and Korean settferT^ to « 

Buddhism first introdiKcd fom Korea ^ * 

I - - 1 

I Chinese cafendar adopted »amato 

' r.2f°£? ***'!" ^ '** population which amounted tc 
I Completion of retorms inu ated by Sbotoku 

A great canal was dug during the reign of the Emnreee ?> I 

I ^ployingTooeomen ^ *“ Saimei. employing 30 000 men Av 

I ««trtd o< the Empire 

I SStflSraASS.- 

I Se'feundS^ot t^™r4^fa’^y''‘’»*it£*th "* **" I 

Pi. .fc“ *a* Imperial Ihtooe the only losunce in Japanese bislMv^lf » T.’k^ *?* ®* P'»«“i|t bimtelf 

I n, .bta b, *„ b«»™. .b. 6„, ., ,b.';K?;’";^s;;!i. 


hiyomoti head of the Taira clan assumes 

walh of Kiyomori ihe great Taira leader -- — 

wushng defeat of the Taira by the Minaoioio at ihe Haul# ft* 1,-kb - t , 

The Taira clan is eoinpletely overthrown and annXutrf m a S,t»f tbe modern eitvof Kobe, 

elan Dan ao ura by the M nanioto 


>a the defeat of the Muumoto elan 


I YoriComo beading 
^ Death ^ Yonlomo 
> I la paintuM '' ' * 


fiounsbed about 


Sbogun (Barbarian subjugating General in ehiefj | 
>U Nobuaatii 


si Kaoukura 
« tune the school of Yttnato Tesa and aU the 


il control of Ihe Empire 

I »*»•« of*^llddS^^ Di'^utS'®5jGfSrt'cSddUi^a"ti t 

I ( Kubfai khan ibe foi^ of the MoofioldvnatlyioCbma ai“mnW^ i 7 S‘..i.J!.f'r“*'*’‘ 


fumakura taken bv of the rmpetor Da, so. 

i« Emperori «uai sosm a the tornirr 1 ow known 


, . 1 wo rival Imperial dj n; 

I >0 history as the Jraiwr emperors. 

The Ashkagj JrnaUy of Shoguos govern the Empire Civil w 
whole perwd w, 

ChA Deosd a pa oler of tel g ous suhiects, dies. 

Death of Sessh u a famous painter of Japanese landscapes. 

I Kamakara again destroyed and finally ceased to he a town of e,ih^j 
Visit of Portuguese trading sb ps to Japan Various families disf 
provmc* Birth of ^Ayasu founder of the Tol 
Christianilv first introd ced into Japan by St Frau 
Death of Kano Moto Nobo the groat {ui-**- 
Ota Nobunaca becomes military dictator 




Ota Nobunaca becomes milifiiry dictator 

DestrucfioB tw Kohuniga of the treat fortress monastery on VIo int li.oei t . 
Toyotomi IlHKvosbi heoomes mihUry dicutor with the title of Kwambaku ip. 

**“ -UveSI.? ‘in'ja' 


vilyof . 

accredited as amoassaoor 
easion of Korea by HidAyosb, 


Tokug; 

■ he his di 


martyrs crucified at Sagj 


‘Vokueawa Moganate M*toun led"*^Manv^/l»o earned nvc 

dtbe Dutch India C^p^ and ti^e first ‘“."‘d 

by the Cmpcmr who makes li Jf ils tivK« a, a rti^mJJer 


Sek gabara and 
He IS dcuiaed thi 

uistians expelled from court hv IvAyasu. 
cond mi'oioo to the and to the Kang of Spa, 
'^e Clodv cbe first FnfItOi •- — **• ■ — 




Ixa'S Mi laiuooe Lord d 

yanaeipm lonotjesurtTfrem jl^i '’■ahhshrd 

Osaka by lyfyasa from niJejofl. son of llhWyoda, and tonwUai. o of it* 


~ • • • otorv abao looed as a failure 

completed m Japan 

rlrrle persecute and Japan closed a«.a: 
I against Chnstunify au relentless rwn 


The Eogtish 
Feudal si-stc 
Cbmtiaiiiiy 

Kepeated At 


the etcepiK 

^ .--I Ob er_ fitly a 

npirted be lyemltsu the third TiAucawa Shogun. 
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CHAPTER XV 

J'iP'iNESE By PROFESSOR JOSEPH H lONGFORn 

imptna, r ‘'■' *“ 

than lh,s date and the national records dcscnbmg the reigL of J.mmnnd h “ “ 1"'°““’* 

no more credence than do the snpematnral myths which^bodv “'“"“as deserve 

-..on_^of the no^and the divine descent o^ir nut^”SrrreS:‘ ht tfsCrtra/^r: 



-.a/- ^ - 


THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF JAPAN 

>a ]y ■ c Tl> e people nKeb ed lepea p ee ous o hi 
whom he name of Co e dwe a haa Seen o van Th 


were onginally two races in Japan one now tenned Cave dwellers of wl om the only traces left are 
rude implements excavated from tombs and the other the Aino of whom there are still survivors in 
Hokkaido the most northern of the four large islands of the Emp re The Cave dwellers were dis 
possessed by the Amo who probably crossed from the continent of Asia to the northern islands and 
thence spread all over the Arch pelago There were two sub equent invasions by people from Central 
Asia The first body came from Korea and landed at Idzumo and the second kindred to the first 
reached Japan at a later date after a longer journey through China and Formosa fiinally landin™ m 
the southern island of Kiusiu The leader of the second body became m legend the Impenal divinclv 
descended Jimmu who drove the Amo slovvl> north vard> and meeting his kindred at ^amafo there 
consolidated the two forces and was able to establish them in the district in' permanence This 
e\planation IS purely theoretical but t is probably correct and at all events it is the onlj one that 
can be gn en 
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••■' =e= »f on" ImndrcJ and I,, only seven m 
Suth of a W H T' ni' 'I'm Portion of modem Japan that Ls to the 

»uth of a fine ihavvn from Kioto to Idznmo on the west coast the Amo autochthons havine cither 
m n, ‘'"n “ “* ’‘O' O" nl«>rbed among the Japanese conquering immigrants the people 

cratic conqnnors from tlm continental mainland and from the rude uncultured aborigines Jimmu s 
L th souThl^d '"'■"“irttely adjoining the provLo of imato 

Imdbl in the south and^ "f the colonists 

subjected to constant test-i F of his successors and their people Mere 

Jap'Sr ■- l-oiy ^ pmely lcge„L^ The 

^ and aJJ knowledge of what occurred dunng this long penod 

^CHURb? ^ /f I ^ ^-, 1 ’5 founded solely on oral tradi 

f though the national annals 

•riL. '■OftJS- I are often almost meticulous in 

their details History such as 
it was was with one e\ception 
entirely domestic The south 
Mas reduced to order and in 
the north the frontier Ime Mas 
gradually extended to the lati 
tude of Tokio the modem 
capital the most distinguished 
agent in the northern conquest 
being the national hero Pnnee 
Yamatodake His life Mas one 
long career of romantic adven 
ture bnstling throughout Mitli 
supernatural incidents and his 
memory 15 to this day hardiv 
less fondly chenshed by liis 
countrymen than is that of St 
Patnek by the people of Ireland 
Domestic history Mas relieved 
by the invasion of Korea by the 
regent Empress Jingo mIio in 

9 1 the third century of the 

Manif <^ffected an almost b]on>u Christian era led a great army 

Ihoueh® ‘ l“rt limn m 11,!^,^''““' '"’“'"'‘i' mciJcnts More no more 

IbouBh apoerypUl m ,| , of Yamatodake but the vvhole story 

homaeo^ 1 ^ “ ree kmedom^Tr t their fore gn policy doun to our 

until '""‘d die sun L ion ^ ^ solemnly promised tl e Emj rcss to pay 

m e, 'u™baeS."‘^'ra“'‘=“' 

t;’ , "" “"""J ui'J become stara 

ilc Koreans hill fmi. , ,, 

“quire 1 Irom the r Cluncse ac """luncs They had aire iJy 

‘nraj d su '«''>‘ury and teachers and B^Hth Mrjting was introduced by tl cm 

' "il " incrcaamg n„LtT uo. „ 1 , ‘ P»'li pravt" ai d nans came 

uibcre od) Irom Korea b„, ,rom Cl m, bn.igmg uilli them 
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tlip knowlcd^i ( f tin. scicn ***" ' "* 

of Chim anil uimbinm^ to pa\ c tht vvn\ '‘^'^ourcd socnl and poIiticaJ sj-stem^i 

"liuh i^tnlilislieU lur «i\Mun of Lnilizu,on ' J^P'inwe nahonal i>oht>, llio rcfomi 

""Jnntul ,.ll ,|„ "«• model so completely that .1 co, .tamed 

Tu. c" 

mi 1013^0 fasliiiiiicd conixr of*il!rV^ lirouf,lit tiitli him among other articles, 

Ptrscnlca to II, t I mp„,„ sat ,„g'”"hc*d”d'""* scrip- 


Ctinpiihcef tetoT"':;'''; ;« "coUe... But ,1 ,s hard to CMilmii and hard to 
mid „ i,rh„„uZ'' ° “ V”"'."*®' “ "" “"to ring, oils men. and 

Mishts „i ^ 'll laissession ol treasuresmi "^1 ^ ‘I’P l.iglitst 

I'rtMr Til’n '"‘’‘I Tims it I ” ’^ontcat «=« tliat he in.Rht satisfy all his 

‘ -limig IS tianti," ” “ "‘'" «' "ondtrl.il iLlnnc Lien 

Tlnlniperor hea.a.ig t,„rd, 


ir™''"™” until non hate 


Ii..i tlu opiKirtmiHj of hslunnR to so atondcriul 


''“‘"'‘I'-tindinR (lit 
It'tiloticc broke out m 
Atttmpts wtrv umk u, , 
■n«l bttii built for It w 


• «M’^rors < irK ,nil 

>'n land ipa '!'■; m first ...idt sloi, pn.trcs. 

‘ ‘III lo diNtni\ the lml\ im i attributed to its i \ il inlluciice 

'lun.t 1 liertnpon la lil.iL r.„ n nt , r and the l.niplo that 

iWilmng [iiu,„„ a cloudless shj „.J dtsliaijcJ tin 
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Impenal palace and the wicked nimisterb who had counsdled tlie destruction of the image It ^\as, 
therefore recovered from the n\er and a new temple was built for it . but pestilence again broke out, 
and once more the image was abandoned to the n\er and the nuns who had been entrusted with its 
charge were publicly flogged Still there was no abatement of the misfortunes that were falling ou the 
nation Pestilence continued its ravages The Emperor sickened and died and the people asked 
" Is this a punishment for the destruction of the image of Buddha ? \gain the image was recovered 
from its meT bed and devoutly eared tor by a devotee until the great temple oi Tenkoji was built for it 
m Nagoya and there it remains to this day 

As it was with the liolv image iO it was also with the new religion m turn favoured and contemned , 
but ere half a century had passed it had obtained a firm foothold in the court and its ultimate tnumpli 
became assured m the reign of the Empress buiko the thirty third sovereign of the Impenal line in direct 
succession from Jinimii and the firat Empress to occupy the throne in her own nght It was m the year 
593 that she became Empress at the age of forty j ears and her reign lasted for thirty fiv e y ears During 
nearly the whole of it her trusted minister and counsellor vvas her nephew, Pnnee Mumayado ( stable 
door ') so called from the fact that Ins birth look place suddenly at the entrance of the Impenal <;tables 
while his mother the Empress Consort was making a visit of inspection of the palace grounds He is 
however, better knowm in histoiv by the posthumous title of Shotoku Daishi the Great Apostle of 
true virtue conferred on him by the Buddhist pnests and high sounding as the title is it was amply 
merited by his talents his virtues and the great services which he was enabled to render to his 
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A<«M4l>>|l|r he 


He «as a prof and icholar' '^a’*'sl^d,a^'' “< Japanese Bud<illl>m 
'a'e»"'ai> a pliilaiitliropist a la» jivcr as »ill as a 

^aplac “'It icmTcto ■“ 

Heaven ,he d,v„.e ances.nr, ,l” L™ '"ot i "«'vlnp of .he Gods of 

Chinese ear„.„a .„d c,|„aL S t" , “''™eh liuddlnsra that 

and bartaansm e„l,„,e and csdttn S ’ t , , P'»P'e 'v”"- 'S«or,„co 

c\cr since tlie first 

east .n''b".'ue“,“'terrr; '"““a tl.^ghot'fcrttr ^ ^“7“ 

llie Pnosti. 1 '■'erywhtre mil rpv<>eY. r , ^ "ere built andiimgcs 

ami of all ‘nculcatcd u, every heart /“*’ ^ ‘rei^urcs Buddha the Law and 

rank of court of China tJic introdu ) *'“= study of tin ancient classics 

Jal'tn -- «• c,„tr„ protntcc to the 

“»naMt r 7", h>'v" hj '■“>« J‘nted from J,h pen 

- ■'»™'''^at:t::',th';e,:Lt ::p:t 

I "Peniatnral phonon, e„ , and actors »l,o possessed 


• The Japanese 

divine attributes and accomplished Heir erds \ith d 

‘“X personages „.j.„gs„,ei, „„ „cr L a^L '‘''P gods g.ve waj to 

m fact anTnTnTe " pLy pefona u” ‘ h ”1 I'ad invar, ably been absointe sovere.gns boil, 

lie arbiters of the state pohe, a, d „ d a d or , aT n <l.e.r amnes 

their offices There was no establ I e 1 ,a , deS tw? " held 

ofthegovernntcnf andasdealh Ir ,s„. o he , f ^he palace was the centre 

it occnrred a new palace was bn t ot r local tv 1 ‘tt'eUing wine], 

"tore compheated sj stem of a 1 „ , tra, or tl ere^n The 

extensive and permanent aocomm , I , ,or I e ur, a”n°d tl'e offi" ““re 

"■"'every re, g„ China too ha I , , r^ . caT T and v '’e ehanged 

respects and plans were prepared ft . ,r , a dll 7 “ther 

Impenalcapdal of Japan ,„ botl case f. Cine modi blf T. f'' 
tit Nara a spot rendered erainentiv beat f I bvall 1 1 sp rh ® eom followed The site clioben was 
so abnndant m Japan Here the court fon, d .tf first abiding pL aid herlt rcl'" d 
yearn a period that ,s remembered as the bara epoci m tle nLonal bistol 

ot 

-holam who had acquired a profound I uowledgc ot the w„ r a Jua gland 
Then Japan began to have a literature f her own The two leat lalolal hist r 1 7 s 

Kecord of Anctent Mattes and the g, the Chronicle! of Can fer . a 
^SO the jl/an^o s/i/ or Collection of One TIousand Leaves an aiUhoLv of the 
y the poets and courtiers whoso wort still causes the Nara epoch to be called the goldenUml'”’'" 
leratnre The city itself was beautified by grand temples fronted by C^rga.mfavs tolri 
c shippers were summoned by deep toned bells that sounded solcmnlj through groves of giganhc 
tolb ““t-s '>> P^eodas and by an immense bronse statue of Buddha that sunives 

tfJl architectural and decorative artists were devoted both to its 

mples and palaces to do honour to the new religion and to the sovereigns who were ,1s devoted followers 


la 












‘ IMAGE Of BUDDHA RECOVERED fROM THE RIVER * 

«he mate had been h own no he ve I »h n n» le U om • losisBeae ahr and con.umrd he Impe aJ i 
■ o de ed o be ecovc ed. and Sota waapem dobud.newp^elot Famiu. m. onnaid. 
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1 ). 


pnisu f tl I 1 :n| ir 
•■ontrol (til, ml , ^ 
tin. (»milv ,1 tli. ii„- 
fti-W tikiriKil t 

kT«ai pin It i,,> , i,.^j , »n the 

. 1 . “ 

»ils ilcM.111 lint-, aUj 5, 

in 1 tluir inilu n » m i|„ 

In llin Uul 

UkK (1 1 

fr m Nan 


cfLclul liini m office 
urt was mtcmiptcii 

' ^<r i time llity 

'■'t pritsts They 
Ki >u.'"2 *i*\i*^ <«''4l (i tin capital 
jxnvciful riduciiiL il.ur i Ihciiik all 

noiiinnl masUrs to a 

Kwainkiku \s,^ rr. I “I 

, J'" 

' •I'f' It rliinnd 
'•ll ht lr.„j.ht t, 

»“■ ii'j. iw,',' ,‘,1 

r"'"' 

’mIi 1 1 1 1 i!k ului V 1 


flic Kuddliist pricsilhood were all powerful The 
time camt wlien their iiifluente lud increa'^mg 
arrogance hid to be checked iiul this could only be 
done by once more changing the capital by re 
moving tlic court from i locihty which had become 
the ht id <juarlen» of in irrogint and intolerant 
hicrircliy tint tlireitciml to do mfinito liami to 
the Fnipire The 1 mperor Kwammu the fiftieth 
MHtrcjgn of the Imperial line according!) forsook 
Ills npitil m 7S4 and ten jean, later otlicr 
reMdencts liiviiig been tnid incl found w mting in 
*he ineintimc founded a new eity it Kioto 1 citj 
«ntimicd to be tlie eipitil of Jipiii iml tlic 
*"**’‘- 'ts ‘‘overtigns till the >e ir 1S6S Ihe 
new cajHi d wis it first designated bj itsfoundins 
Ileimjo the Cilj of Feice ind it retained this 
title f >r nearlj four centunes TJitn whit is called 
vj och of history came to an end witli 
I ‘■'•tibhshnicnt of the first Sliogiiinte tlic 
‘ngmilininc w is I >»t ind the iitj eimc to be 


kinwn Miiiplj is Kioto— tlie cipitil 

\m>ng the retinue by winch Jimnius pro 
soul r tlie gniuKon of the Sun Goddess wes 
attind d when he de eendeil to cirth from Iltivm 
“ I* ® llnitnlj deilj Itiuwn is \mi tsu koj me 

lliseirthlv ‘le-sceiidants becimo the liireUitirj liigli 
» " grihuiu 1C pore 1 in mlluenee whicii enihled tl.ein to tbtim l 
reliMsusihnnmlritnn In the seventh centurj Kimatin the held 
irst mmmerofstitc and a smued the inmc of I ujiwin W.steni 

' fimili .r.si Hid _ ■' 

■Ts'Jt 


, I ,11 I 



!■' olrUl„,|Kr,r 


I?-:, ' 
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THE DRE^V|NC OF SAKE 


the seventh CENTUR-, 

I. ,1,^,1, I 

oamr I cn 


C«rAu <■ 


® «• Mke ««k K , ^ ' •' •« 4 fe»cmfc1e. very p«l> iKe f» Otslia 

utmost (0, ,1,0 „ ,s. 

77> 'V .»cod ■» aZzzz: ;r ir r 

of iinriic... 1 ^ rujjHirj Tnai *i,ov t . ” l>y a minor the 

enaea\ourtd ^‘niptron. eaclt ofT\«\^''** fnttred on a new lease 

^Wara '‘porously 

roputod to ^ 7-^7- d, tmoopo :L?;L"“,:;.';:i''>;, zrz 


reputed to Inv. i , ^ f scirccJv less Hi«.n™, 

in both mstanctsTV that laoan^ ‘«<^ge than the tujiwara who is 

retreat for dahrono were forced to^^bi J in any age But the stni^,„ 

capital to rem Ic '’‘chuanL and all hij ^ 

=>1 irit conimuLd m I '‘-''y outskirts of r. adherents wen. Inni lied from tl: 

upon his tnem icli he had ''****Ttjon 'tlichizaiie ciii-d in exile but li: 

toped up „ , ' '■ "■‘•‘"P tt Z h. Z’’ ’ ‘ •"'' ■“■' ■■"durtunu, tdl not o„l 

dc.ncal.on |,J r," “‘ “"t^V ,p,r„ „„ ”'*“'-”‘cn. rccot„,aod I.„,|l,„„,o„, „er 

duties in tile Slmo ^ ''Pirit who, fills the Hi* creeled e\tryw]icrt in Ins honour am 

■»p«.“icZ;:z,r'r" “ “ ”” °' 

liiey sank .nt„ .„„olc.Ke and al v T"“* of hfoto told 

pa tiy and coincdentlj with their mental and physical 


, The Japanese 

decay inolher mflueiicc steadily gmi y„ch a . 

foundation of the system of feudalism th.t was the chief Lf “‘i"’" '‘‘’“’""f™ and became the 
during the succeeding seven centuries ‘ organization of Japan 

Thro4otr;:rr;ii: =-,.izati„„ 

stantly employed m active serv ce tn t, tra Tand ^rrm^ “ 

began to regard with contempt the lotus „t„ s c irtiers orroZ, “""ti 

restneted all civil employment a, , 1 c tal o tl c r ovrh,^dm7 ‘''™ As the Fupvvara 

compelled to liav e recourse to military s i e and amol thel fT “ccc 

Minamoto— were pre eminent m the ii. tie of tfe r d ent ffori th r™““, ‘"“—‘be Taira and the 
obi . ty of them chiefs and in the iiumbei of re atn is vhom th^ve^Z"? T "" 

In their degeneracy the Fujmara qiai ell d no tlcmselv7 . ““‘■““o ‘beir standards 

the succession to the Imperial tliione a J il c Fu i raia were diu d a J°'crsy arose in the court as to 
dates The chiefs of theTvvo m.htary f J is mt rred "d o„7,h “ “"di 

that of the Fujivvara was at an enf When the ant oiitv of their "" ^''“'0 

two chiefs turned them anns ag.tns eae brohen the 

Other -ind then began the wars of th 
Gempei — Gcmpci being the sinicized pro 
nunciation of Almanioto tnd Tiira — vhicJi ■* ^ 

lasted for thirty years and have been aptly 
compared to our Wars of the Roses Tliur 
object was however not to decide as to 
which of two rnal dynasties should occupy 
the throne but as to which of the two 
strongest nobles should administer tin. 
government in the name of a sovereign 
who was acknowledged by both TJie 
whole story of the wars is full of romance 
It teems with incidents of the most devoted 
and chivalrous heroism not only on the I 
part of men but of women with battles | 
both on land and sea bravely fought to the 
bitter end by both sides with sadness as 
well as triumph with black treachery as 
Well as the most uncompromising Io>alfy 
The names of many of the knights who 
fought in It are still chtrished as those of 
the bnghtest e-samples m history of 
chivalry m its noblest ^aniato spint and ^ 
women who sacnficed their lives as freely 
as their lords and sometimes for the 
cause s sake their good names are equally 
cherished in the memories of fheir modem 
sisters as noble e\amples of tlie fulfilment 
of the highest womanly duties 

At first the Tain under their great 
leader Kijomon gamed the upper hand 
and retained it for twentv seven years 
Then Kiyomori died and the Minamoto 
who had been scattered and were in hiding 
•n remote distnets were reassembled under 



■ntE cvMPMCN OF vonivosm 

• ocVaiIc BM akr 9 obikL TKe r «vk« »«a^ 

Qw bbJ fMishi bIom H« BtouBcIra Bad alet 
bekcBded ^or VBsk bcb* Ii • kaad !• the Emp«ror 
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^ontomo the v»j <> 1 1 former It icltr \\)io had j.ro\\i) to 
^ ^ imnhotHl while the f,rLat cutmy of Jii«, family wai at 
I tilt /cnjtli of his fame mil [wwer Hit warwas renewed 
mil this time every a<Kantj},t was on the bide of the 
> Minamoto Iheiremmus were dcftatid m battle after 
bittlt dnvtii from Kioto and lirially ovenvl.elmcd in 
thcf^reit II tv li biltle of Dm no un in tlic Straits of 
Sluniomisel I Mercy to beaten foes was even Icsa a 
chiraetenstic of Jii.imse in the Middle Af,cb than it 
. ' I ««tun|mranconb I uropeans llie Taira had 

Lu rVi 'JiiquiS'litd Minamoto Ihe Mina 

^ I I "'*'' "****‘”’ t«ni of Irminph showed none to the faira 

*f ‘ lit imnof all dc„r<es were slaiif,hlered without pity 
the women who did not shaie the same fate gentle 
h he- < f high decree and serving maids aid e were only 
'pmd ti Ih. consignul to lives of sli une The great 
lain fimilj w w pnctically anmliilatcd 

^ontoino imMiis followers dunng the jeai-s of tlicir 
'•ubjctiui hadfmndlKmcsandsafetj m the Lastcni 
pi winces— wJicre Tobio now is— which were then the 
remote baeUoods of tJ.e I mptre fliere \ontomo had 
gr wn fr< in cliildln oil and there all his affections were 
.»i.«i.n •oiCSn..,. ‘^«trcd Kijom^n liveU at Kioto where the Emperor 

founded a new ct\ at K imiLtin t i name he ruled was at his hand ^ontomo 

wealthy s that it n ri tl an riv >11 li ih quickly became both populous and 

title of Sei 1 Tai “si gun barb » 1 1 t ^ uncicnt mpcnal capit il Ht obtained from the Emperor the 
in daily use t SI i gun that < uhil generalissimo the highest military title abbreviated 

purely military functions \ r.o.m*' ‘ Hie holder had been vested with 

admmistrat, n of th Em, ir w^Tht'""’ I*" 

commission he acttil fr< i Bnveme a ways m tlie name of tlie Lmperor under whose 
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commission he acted fn m K^'^^nied always 

arbitrarily but far m •>* KannUra is 

‘l>ne .hrn a" 1^: Tery iuT ff r" 

governors cho en from tl ?i power Military 

industry encouraged uiel Unculturc and 

and,l„ 7r,r'‘,r''™” 

. 

which lasted from Ihrdo'i '.f h"™ government (j 

wind, was a source of mulh be ‘ n 

led dicm into many errirs mil Europeans and 

course with Japan vV?. " ° *‘“5“ Of the.r inter 


j.H«i H ,, <■' •'■•-'r inter 

Lrapenr the descendant of tl,rcoI",f ‘'“'•""‘“i 

'“‘I'll «.tl, ntany o tf upon 

ooU, nledted nHnbulcs nnd the 

Kaintkun subse lucnlly at h,,,i “ Iinnour At 

>liticntstheSlo,„„ « ° ° ’"<1 1"nlly « A edo (Toh.o) 
his commission es.rciscd all tt '* ® I nipcror and by 

Ihe Lmperors 

■«»l>icl solely sensual phasn m t™ 

r at best withjxKtrj "»•< 
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court ''«crerpermttedTo\ollp^^ outs.de the anstucrahc crcle of the 

‘»c Shogun that Europeans both ae feu r^. f '“S-ty and t, a, Me strength J 
traders of the s.ateenth and seren.Ja 

nineteent 1 century helm cd him to be the feyi re sorereign and d h titplomatists of the 

'■nces the rail, tar, goiemors at first the , t4ls and nominee f r Pro 

hereditary and final,, became the ouners instead "f a" ■" ''me made tlieir offices 

stirronndiiig himself according to hisuealth wth a greater or leaf "f' f “cl, 



GREAT CONTROVERSY AMONGST THE FUJIWARA FACTION 

nc the M ddfe Agee the Fu wa a were a powerlul fam Ir ctoaelj rcia ed v the Im^e m} hauee hr f 
they gave ned w eely and welf but at leng K the r vigour be ame mr>a ed and they d aagreed amang the t *** ntany yet 

po nt ae the eueeeee an tc the h one wai n d epu e By ah > ndet • oa he oflueBce af he Fu wa e came la'an"' d*'" "heo eueh a vl .. 

alone and who formed an exclusne hereditary military caste with social pnvilegts that 1 
on a plane far above that of the rest of the atizcns of tin. Empire The Governors wtre^J^c Da^ 
the feudal lords and their retainers the bamurai who have ulaved so tmi t r,,.-* . 

Tv, , ^ ** P^t in the liistorv of 

Japan Below them were the commoners — pcasuits -irtbans and traders who Iiad no shar 

political or military service whose lot in life was to minister to the rcquircmLiits of tJio t ibov 
them and who though free in name were until tiu rt tontion of ii>GS in a condition diat m all ils 
incidents was but little removed from that of ibjtct trfdim 

Yontomo died in 1199 and left two sons who were rntre youths at his death but both met with vi jknt 
deaths within twenty jears and the direct line of the first of the Shoguns became extinct V new order 
of affairs then arose The dual became a (nplc and ubscqucntl> for a brief |xnod even a ijuadraij le 
form of government 

Yontomo s wife was the lady Masago a daughter of a family of the mihfarj’nol dily J,nown as the 
Hojo whom he espoused while still a fugitive under romantic arcumstanccs inilirto tho'C by whith 
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Lochimar Mon li„ bndc b|n ,, ,, r 

cm, tied to ,.Wo , p|,„ h,'s"„„‘,r ind .5 

Queen Eheabetl, or to T.n h , 7,“' r™™ ““ lu-r than that .signed to 

™n? *'■” c anthont) ,f ,he ^.p"! f h "" employed m trans 

mTn fl r » .1 .he and r^olvo, Its permanent retention in 

men tl at the Ho, , ruled the Empire I„, one h’' f ’.“••'"ee «ece those m nhose faeour ,t nas 

Pot eTn ” “ Mrofsta” «t -hem honeeer 

from 7 "^"^ astensbiy to act in ll.o themselves Shikken or 

™S 't?T,°' “"P'™' « r„,“ar’”,"" " P»P1»‘ Shogun, nonnnated at Hojo d.ctat.on 

m tl e L r -he ab,l la Tnd '^“P'™" Tin. eonttnued tvlnlc the 

one t, ‘^h’P-™- end tl.rru. rm"' but as t, me pent 

“„m ™s IT ■" disehargL m l'™ dm"“ ““ The Sh.hken eeased to 

meal and r ""h mio the con lit '"'"'.•em teimcd leanno taken 

rtl e eh,;,™',, "■“'"--e-m.eof t eZalr -“-P-'d ' olup.nary rapac.ous tjnm 

acted m he f y ‘ "'P'ce ‘he KaZ^i^ r There Mere four degree. 

»=r,rB3=s=;:i=~^ 

mptm to them o„„ selhah tntcrests and a nattonal „Lg took 
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placp under three great soldiers Ivusunoki Masahtge Nitta YosAisada and Ashikaga Takauji All three 
are noted characters in history the first two as loyal and devoted soldiers who m their lives realized 
the noblest ideals of unselfish patnotism and unswervmg devotion to duty that arc inculcated by Bushido 
— the code of the Sainurai — the last as the founder of a new dynasty of Shoguns 

The rising was successful The Hci)0>,\ere overthrown Kamakura ms taken after a fierce fight 
and all its wealth and prosperity destroyed the city reduced to a heap of ashes and the Hojo adherents 
slaughtered without mercy as the Taira had been one hundred and fifty years previously Ivusunoki 
and Nitta had both fallen and Ishikaga as unscrupulous and self seeking as they were the 
reverse used the power which victory gave him to found a new dyoiastv of Shoguns with pnvileges 
even more extensive than any that Tontomo had claimed Hitherto the.Shoguns had always been 
ostensibly nominated by the Emperor Ashikaga disregarding this formality made the office hereditary 
m his own family and he and lus descendants held it for two hundred and forty years Previous 
Shoguns had always resided at Kamakura Destroyed though the great city had been it soon 
rose again from its ashes but the \shikaga Shogunc fived their court and government at Kioto 
where m all the splendour of wealth and power they completely overshadowed the Impenal 
court which was as poor as it was impotent Just as the Nara epocli was tlie golden age of 
Japanese literature so was that of the Ashikaga the golden age of Japanese art Painting 
the drama literature and -esthetic gardening— all ministered to the refined luxury of the Shogun s 
court and masters and craftsmen whose works or teaching ate still among the greatest glories 
of Japan there found encouragement and reward for their talents 
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On 11,1. other siUc the st-itc of the Empire pitmhle Tlic loci r r ,i n 
tinned to hro» end eneh b-came an autoeratle sotere^n in Ins own Zf Ue d 1 Tl T° T 

'’X:rtt:ton~x l 

snflerint of the Thirty Years War while the conditioi7orkm,r dsdUras as rTa'd"'!?'"""”^ 
of order worse than that of Mediera, «ome or Edmbnrtth nilder Oi'err.; sSs’ ‘XX::: 

\ \l\' sacked and destroyed and this 



If nl 11 1 

I U!lll I 

lut {on 

-Irms.f hi^natut 

ts^im ? lorstb 

I h„ s„"es 7 "'"”'“' 

‘''"'‘'''r'tlaj.nJaiH , d'cmt. islnp 


tune Its rum was final 

History repeated itself in the case 
of the Ashika^a as it had done with 
the Hojo tile Mmamoto and the 
rujiwan The last represciitatnes 
of their line allowed the cxccutiae to 
slip from their hands in c\ciything 
but name and even the name was 
finally taken from them bj Nobunaga 
a feudal noble who by Ins military 
genius raised himself to the foremost 
place in influence and power among 
Ins compeers and finally became the 
military dictator of the Empire On 
his death at assassin s hands in the 
jear 1582 the power which ho had 
held for nine years fell to Hideyoshi 
a general who had been his nght 
hand throughout all the later stages 
of his earecr 

Hidejosln is unique aming the 
InstoncaJ characters of Japan He 
not only proved himself to be a 
general of irresistible genius botli in 
the field and in milit try admmistra 
tion but a constnictive and exexulive 
statesman of the very foremi t rank 
In bull tlitse respects Jn. sto<d on 
w> bigtier level thin tint of his re*- 
m >le trcdeiesor \onttmo or Ins 
immodnti succts or lycyasu but 
he diffend from tl cm m jbat while 
tl«> bit! stirkdm life with the 
prestige of noble birlli jnsiseilof 
hi I lie lunits btfiirc whoso owners 

'"'nW' I .f ic ink n„,l 1„- 
b‘ Is lir I Pi pfppp, p, 

• nil, be, k „r I , |,p ^ 

■bis l,,rs,|„i |,p Pill, „J 

‘Ih an nnJtepiiuJ lutl only that 


pn-vimh ixtn .. •»> unJtepuui ii,i| ont 

‘'been ever .see! by e.tlerSI gun . r bh.kken 
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H'riUed *“r i^''“ ^ ^ 


hitherto had I \ r hold ^|futl^o a i1 with ,km «j ’h.^Serrih’w^^^^^ 

ishndt nf Shikoku md Kiusm power^T")^*'} provincct. of the main i«hnd or the 

''«-.rs ..f th, ,.a|a„ ", kZ l'"" '® ‘° patcnre at 

u?act 7 ,“■ '■ “‘I’ >» 'I"?™ ,lt '"il ->11 ipan font 


. 1 “MHununi 

i^s'rai'tf "h:;; 7hc'rmrr'H 'T"*"'’ '’"™= a,.,,;,;;!"";,,;;;.,';'™,™; 

*a.r ‘A,',|;"7; '" " f "-Pit a„., Uo^onrs Itotl, „t,t 

'■an ,., „„„,7 ' "'•» 'uU bct„ ,„ “‘""'“'tJ tl't ...(ml tl.c taiaidinn 

".a ..El.r7d, a!, TL'T "'” 'aon ,™a“w ,7 m """ '“J < “, 7. l-idda 

"111. a tiiiaa arm, \ P'^Mncra that he around r I*" ^ta*taa mtJ. u.c iidciKinLiit of tjie Kwatilo 

•'. I '..' tnlud a„,ll; »aa ,L,;Li and'" "’,,"1 “"ly tu llnL,od., 

. "dents llrdrju^J '^Ja’n «.lh Ins l,,e infan't' ro„ 'sra’s'''|,'ll"7 '‘‘'''."afca a sons so 

al "'‘'"''"‘“''“■j'Ji'n trukunh, '"'•"..ai, i s sat ,„ds the 

“■* '"'1 nithsuch sli„,|, " "P "a" «■ as de(e,l,<i and .cilt.r.d 
’• rtl'.Kom lh„ns„„|l.,ad,„rtl„ sl„„ „ n.stcd 
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= 7.“-x;‘s rr “ - -• - 

lerefore a liereditarj chini to the t.ieat office anJ whe th u Shogunafe He had 

P^ted „,as.o. o, .he E,„p„e s Z^/:T.M^ 

dignuy „h,ch had never bee , con«en d on \c .r , a^or H,dev« Mansvverablc The 

'ere was vvilhngly granted bv th 1 ir r lo Iv sj ivh •*>°egli both 

d'das.y of the Shogun vvlue, ,a , d f to 0! ^“"“Sa.'a 

"hen on the Restoration a. i| Tmie r ll I e if p e,m * ''““'ed the dignitv till 1S6S 

Ijc^asu if mdfred b\ tl f* i- 1 1, , to an end for e\ er 

«ie greatest name in Jap ese I ^ " mo'^'^N bun™ T'd “"‘'““'"“h 

became dictators of the Empire and re a 11 po„em till th 
jn founding a lasting dynasty Mnl aga laha j. a d aeeeed this Lpee bu^h 
to secure peace m the Empire and then effect ve anti ntv dtd not extend bevo d .b 
provinces round the capital The Hojo mcleded gr at and successful adr^.uT , ''nuts of the five 
ottamed to the highest dignity of a snbiee, lyeTasu s"Lder!„ ev, "°"= "t™ 

laded By profound and far seeing statcsmansh p he established the duTl Go*’"' 
tba. ins direct successors of Ins own family vvom able to n,am“ tm”.’ et:, 7“'" “ 
ndred and sixty years throughout "Inch no oue ever openly dared to question their ”11'’''!^ 

eir right to exercise It The Emperors continued to reign at Kioto as ah^ai fhr. i or 

of all legitimate authority and the sole fountain of honour venerated al the ™eSe'? 
but without a shadow of real power while the Tokugawas actively dir^ted the f mfrl . , 

(Tokio) which I>oj.asu had cho'^cii as his residence There he built a splendid castle 
population gathered around it a population winch included all that uas best of the ^ 

iterature and industry The feudal lords of the provinces were one and all obliged to cuarlTfJrir*^* 
oyalty to the Shogun by passing half of each year in his capital and by leaving their wives fheix as 
hostages when they returned to tlieir ovv 11 domains Each brought with him on his innual v isit a Ini ( 
samurai and servants and all vied with each other m the display of their vveiith and power while 111 the 
capital Tlley built and nnmtamed imposing pilaccs and through them a large part of the weillli of th 
provinces flowed in a steady stream to \ tdo W hile the capital was prosperous and splendid the countrv'^ 
which with brief interludes had been tom and desolaled throughout live hundred >cani b> cuil w-i 
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at last knew the blLssinf,s of 
ah<^lute jind profound pticc 
Tlie iH-ople Were >\cll and 
firmly {jO\emcfI, united ind 
^ peaceful taught to pvt due 
worsiup to the gods> due obe- 
dience to the laws, dot submis 
Sion to their superiors due luvt 
and rej^ard to their ntiglibours 
civil obliging virtuous in art 
and indu--try t\ctcding all 
other nations p jssc'^sed of an 
evcellciil country cnnclnd by 
mutual trade and commerce 
amon^, themselves courageous 
and abundantly provided vvitli 
all the nectssvncs of life 

Such IS the description given 
of the Japanese pvopje by a dis 
tmguishcd Curo|>can scientist 
vvhosaw them at thi close of the 
stvuuccnih ccmuiv when the 
gh>rv of tin H lusi of Tol ugawa 
wasain 7inali and there ismi 
r a« I ti Ixlievc dial )ijs dc 
rii II n is untrui tr cvtii 
ivagginftd 

t)i Inii dr d indtiftv wars 
I ii I 1 « 111 rigm the first 

Unti h Atnbasftv Uir accredited 
t 1 ip m wlw maiU tf»e Treatv 
» f 1 r vih md Nav ig ition under 
win h H British mlircoursc 
was r luluitid fr<m iSyS to 
I'^qg was ijuitc as nmcli as 
toundedhy the social and moral 
ct nditii n of (apan is la was by 
Its mate ml beauty He de 
scrilad what la found vvlicn the 
Signs of the ippruaclimg dowu 
ill] of the loki^waswcre la 
yonm^ to ippcar in domestic 
iwUlns UKiughasyct only very 

famtlv « n the distant hon/on of 1 

tbv fulUTc and as yet cntinly *> 
nnsren by foici^ncrs to whom 

shll Ills isc 

-I .1 S6 Mijfstv apparently the Ini 
^ vltu Sovereign and the ""•* 

supreme scciil ir niler 



jvpANCSE pontffi 

»c butnrt oI DOrn •rr. )660l )•' ' 
l»»Vl . U20 oJs.ntnl ol A* 

1650; undf^a 1 l« l>t Tp*«»l I 

lUrurt o( Sll>o» wm,c I670l dll'* ' 
~.ic i;4o 
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admit tluni to trade and reside m 
the land of the gods not as 
cringing suppliants as the Dutdi 
had been but as equals Other 
powers soon followed the United 
States fhe time honoured seclusion 
wasatanend and the dajs of modem 
European intercourse began and 
simultancouslj a domestic re-volution 
occurred which dcstrojed tliq Shogun 
ate and rcstorLd to the Emperor tJit 
full executive authority that had been 
enjojedlij Ins remote ancestors but 
usurped by mihf iry adventurers ever 
since tlic time of \oritamo 

During the eighteenth and the first 
half of the nineteenth centuries there 
Mas a renaissance of Japanese form 
mg of the cultivation of the national 
literature and historj in prtferenec 
to the Chinese classics and in its 
tram had come a rev iv al of the old 
national religion so long displaced bv 
the exntic Buddhism literature 
history and religion all eombmcil t . 
sprtad the doctnne of the divim 
right of the Impenal sovenign t< 
leach that he alone is tlu ligitim.ic 
™ic.r of the Empire md ilui tj,^ 
Shogun* were usurper, who., nehf 
ys founded only on might so 
long as llie iho;.uii p..,.,ssod h.k 

liter j, 

«sty h,l,j 

and Icaiinf, ail tli.ir dulas I.. 

"meats lacna .a.™", ^ 

figurchcatU in th..r 
fnreat nobles through ut 
in ran. 
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^h'gmn Would lx promptly fol 
>wnl b> til. OHiccntratjon of all 
hp fiKhting strength of the I m 
pin nnd< r the Impen il standard 
or the full achiexunent of the 
But wlalc the leaders 
«' the revoluim,, had been eager 

turtlicrancc of tJ.ur desire to 

well that Its realization was 


inferior to liiin only in wealth and 
strength began to fret against a 
domination that had been imposed 
on them by the irresistible military 
nnd political genius of Ijcjasu \ 
plausible pretext was only required 
to convert their smouldering dis- 
content into active rebellion and 
that was furnished by flic opening 
of Japan to foreign intercourse The 
Shogun had proved a traitor to his 
sovereign anil liis country He had 
permitted the land of the gods to be 
desecrated by the presence of tlie 
unholy Barbarians He had been 
false to the trust that had been re 
posed in him as Uic military guardian 
of the Empire and liis sway must be 
ended Once more there was civil 
war and it ended in the comjilctc 
defeat of tlie Shogun s adherents In 
i86S the last of the loEugawas sur 
rendmd the great oiricc that liad 
been transmitted to him from Ijcyasu 
and withdrew from Ins capital to 
pass the ummiikr of liis life as an 
ordinary nobleman on lus country 
estates 

\ new Emperor a boy in years 
liad just come to the ImptrnI throne 
the one hundred and twenty first of 
his line m direct descent from Jimmu 
It was m lus name that the civil w ir 
in Its last Stages had bevn fought 
Honour the LnijKror and expel the 
Barbarian was tlie w ir cry wliitli 
united under one banner feudal lords 
long antagonistic to each other and 
their samurai and it was fondly 
liclieved that the dejiosition of the 
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1 \ am dream that the days m winch Japan could seclude herself from the world and maintain her 
temtonal integnty unimpaired were gone and that her only hope for the future lay in the establish 
ment of a strong centralized Government and in the development of her material resources As they 
ould not get nd of Europeans the ne\t best course was to learn from them all they had to teach to 
acquire all the modern sciences of which Japan was so ignorant and to raise Japan and her people to the 
political scientific and mdustnal level that the great nations of Europe had already attained 

The attainment of tliese ends required a double revolution a complete change in the whole system 
of government — not only in the dual government of Emperor and Shogun which was already at an 
end but in the abolition of feudalism and of the executive autonomy hitherto exercised by the feudal 





IVEVASU GIVES AN AUDIENCE TO WILL ADAMS 

: ea by K< SlMtfua a K« t»Uc < «v b a 0«*b« e Tb ou%b be rt 
la we e a bad on a n n| o<nma c Commen waa • o made on he ela 
ima waa ca ajuj o eap a n cama lo ad nt only 


lords throughout the provinces — and an equally complete change in the national civilization The 
precedent of the daysof Shotol u Daishi was to be foUov ed Then the nation was sinicized now it was 
to be Europeanized All the customs philosophy science lav polity that had served so well for t iclve 
centunes were to be set aside in favour of an entirdy new system of civilization of whose mam 
elements tl e majority of the people were almost entirely ignorant and of which the little that was 
known 1 ad hitherto served only to arouse feelmgs of hatred and contempt Even the statesmen who 
were at the head of the new movement had little more to guide them in their decision than the know 
ledge that Japan was \eak and European powers strong and that history «howed that weak \siatic 
states 1 ad ever been an easy prey to aggressive powers of the West Japan s only^hope of avoiding the 
fate of India and China lav m herself m consolidating and fostering her inherent strength so as to be 
able to defend herself against any assailant and that end could onlv be attained by a drastic revolution 
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in ill her methods of crnmtnt 
md training It was resohed 
and the joung Lmperor declared 
the resolution to Ins people in 
an oath whieh he solemnly swore . 
before the assembled nobles of 
the realm tint all the \iaous 
and uncuihztd customs of anti 

quity shall be bioken through 
and intellect and learning* sought 
for throughout the world so that 
the foundations of the Empire 
maj be firmlj established 

The decision once taken was H 

promptly put m force The Lm r 

peror and his court were re ’ 

moaedfrom Kioto the eit\ hal |* 
lowed bj manj sacred memerrtes [ 
of tlie long line of dnim sovu " 
cigns whose home it h id been 
formore than a thousaii i \eai t 
and the new Imperi il capital w is 

hNedat\cdo henceforward called ' 

lokio or! a.itni capitil j meu 


mushroom city however great 
'ff ''Plt-ndid, with a history of 

than three centuries Bulit 
^ through those centuries been 

R A the seat of the de facto govern 

nicnt, and it was rightly thought 
that tlic people would more 
spccdilj adapt themselves to tlie 
, new administration of the Em 
peror if directed from tlie city 
"Jfch they had been so long 
accustomed to rtt^ard as the scat 

The Lmperor Meiji succeeded 
to the throne on the 3rd of 
February xSC; being then t 
S boy 111 tlic lidiiiitJi Jiar o( Ilia 

("Tw* "^t Ills palace m 
KiNTAikao BRiocc Tokio on the 30fh of Julj 1912 

t the longest throughout 

la fi»« ttnt authentic Japanisc historj 

''ho'* ar'*" ** c\tendcd over fortj 

• Ea«i> •fth a.«a,«.,, 4 m*"'’"*'** } tafs The Iiistor^ of Ins 

tic d.spot.sm ron. fr,. " """ 
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an inMgntfieant and imiwi nt Watic d.snotism r-.«. ♦ . i!» that of Japan s nse from 

hnance liidebound i„ , 1. and ,I rZ T " bankrupt in 

ctiisciousntss tliemaj nt\ f whim win suf with a people destitute of all political 

ind eommemil pomrs ,f ihi wirld s..K.. . “f ftt- great military 
ronstuutioiul (.ovirnmun md a pi< i>|i u, nh i"' ’'‘^'“‘ted nngrmlf,mg jiatnolivm with a 


ronstuutioiul (.ovirnmun md a pKpir'kZnlv 'IZ'"! nngrml^mg jiatnolivm vvitf 

'■ »'» U- . luiuii ,.,u,Ln t 'll mid ,,riMli,iso( In, bon, ci.inns 

,i..l.irdul -0„„ ditr,. d„d„ mdudrs ,,n,d.„« nid kimu> 
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led 1st " -^nTi t ■" 

Jiliiin tic sumldcr .'” e™'«l ritorm Ihnt "wlT'Iilil '' 

■de{,« Thur I 7 ft-udal lords of ill tlmr I * total abolition c 

onaliccd Its fonpc7^ Oosemnicnt All the lanr'il^'^ prostnee witlt a]] tlicir retenue 

«»n>stlc L°T'°"""”“‘'''"e -Ittcbul '''™“l.l'™l IhcLntptrcttas ,„ het 

"'»llie,ra”Z“r" "" r-™ SLa Z'”""','" "■»'' 

" "Ian thcnatirr, n f "“"P'“'y lasts and toc, . ’»'! coinage and class distinctions 

Iioinotcneous whol^^ '""feer divided >»fVanta^n^i,c"mncm 

^n‘ry was bo! Ily md v',’' ^“reaucracy fortditd^bv^ il^ ■’milfeamatcd into 
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The press became a powerful mfluence m political life and not ““ufacturcs for export 

-;as that ivhich made all rehgiom, free and mlievad Ch“t„Tt ‘ t «foniis 

as the e\il sect ">ncc the persecution of the seventeenth craturv ^iegraded 

on 1 “Itjacts of till Emperor s mmisteis in all they did ivere to ed 

qualify them for the exercise of constitutional privileges to develon tl '"iacate the people so as to 

hem secure against loreign aggression and .o^rore md^ ^ 

to defray national expenditu.e that must steadily increase Bm behm^i^ e '“‘'“’S 

others to nliichcierythmg else BUS analhry The first Bas the rec„,„„, *'‘™ were two 

,and executne autonomy over all persons m the Empire of whicrTaml legislative 

system of extemtonality that Bas provided in the first treaties conel.J a of" “ndor the 

this sjstem all Europeans resident in Ja'paTBere rxlLTfrom The tl'dl’'. .'''“‘i"" 
authority and were subject only to the laws of their own countrH«! J Japanese law and 

officials It was one that was unnersaJ in all Oriental countries tha^t wll TbT consular 

^^as conceded by the Shogun but tint was soon recognized by the Impend Gnv/^ necessary when it 
stigma which placed Japan on a lower level of civilization than that o/thr. as a national 

of the West The second object was to secure the safety of 1!^ Bo 1 ob ccT 
measure though only after long and patient struggles ‘ attained in full 

In 1S90 the Constitution was put m force and the first Parliam. nt , 

-'V-STV^r^ \r ^ r ^ ^ " * - - - 

‘i i 
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A JAPANESE ASSAULT ON W ENGLISH PARTV SeAR VOLOHAMV SEyTE'IDER. 1862 
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<;CNER^L COUNT KUROkI 
A ..nuri of S.l«un,, b»rn n ie 

Foutht throuiihom the e v 1 u... .1 .t- 


id Mukden 



GENERAL COUNT OkU 
umutal of Fwkueln, betn in t8d6 
ikt in ih* Sniaumn rcbeilien cnmmnndeii 
ffik nrmr d>vl> on in iho wor Hiifi 


willj JavNsy appJiciblc to Europeans 
'uth oOicials conijx.ttiit U) ad- 
ministtr lliun, mcl witJi a pn^oii 
bcniLC Hut uis atknoMkdgcd to 
l>e on a liigli kvcl of tflicicncy, no 
I'VK i] ria-wn could bt snid to exist 
winch justihid the rctLiitioii of a 
iysttm that wis pnnurily intended 
for suni Iwrb irons countries In 
1899 UiL sjsUm was finally 
abf.bxh«l. England luvmg taken 
the Ind five jiars prteiously, m 
^'knmg new treaties which abrogated 
the derogatory chuscs in tliosc nndc 
h> tile Sliogun and J-ipaii then fi,r 
tlie first lime entered the comity of 
nations m aeknowltdgtdequal uitfi 
h. Re of the world 

Com ihe first Oriental nation m all Ins 

lorj to aiquirc this status a n . ,«ond .,mr ,k. ^.r w..l, 

'%"*• **"• 3P*^COphal store of Ihc'^'!.”* Coptutrd ih. font..# of S*n,h.ii. 

'nv as, on of Kore. b> the Empress 
already told We must now tu, n blck" 

historj of which IS unimpeachable HidTv^Ln ll>« occasion one the 

80 hat he has been well described as ti,e \anolt.m I'T boundless so niucli 

feet he meditated the conquest of China and^s a n i all Jtpan to h.s 

11, ..scamiTr,' 

‘liit k,ng,l,m „l.„h |,„,J 

'"""59= ‘o =598 
i'",; '•""'“lia bv Hide 

'"n then Milhdi m„ i.eing re 
Ute run „ar 

vasiee" bating Uiiuircd at a 
nt r, “"■‘treaen.c 

'ft hhirr and ^ „„ 

™,™' ‘”*'7'' “'•■■n.tsl.rf hut 
an«} n*' "i desolation 

in t lat the watched country 

Tan/ * from tlicm 

Jainnalwajsclaimcdthatlhe two 

conquests gave her U.e rights of ^ , 

i.h, ■’Uzerain but xp.rt f.nm .i.,* .. Fin o M^t.^L.,. ^ r„e.n" - 'T?".” 
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1 astern ig(>nndizcm(.nt In 
the liands of biidi i power 
Korea with its imginficenl 
ice-frcc Imhoiirs would 
form 1 mihtaiy and nual 
basis that would for L\tr 
be full of nunue to J ipan s 
national siftty e\cn toiler 
'try CMsteiiee To prevent 
that slie made lung eftn 
tinued and patient efforts 
to induce Korea to enter ^ 
upon the patlis of reform 



and jirogress on which she 
herself Ii id so conspicuously 
advanced but tlicj wen all 
in \ nil 

Korea not only proved 
to be irrecl iiinahle but 
J Ipan was Ihrougliout con 
tinuuiisly thwarted in all 
lier efforts first by China 
md stcondly by Ku«ia. 
e ich of winch m turn was 
able to obtain a domin it 
tng iiitluence on tiie i 


Ignorant and corrupt Korean Govimmtni r..<^ •••° 

P=raljs,„e ...ikence I„ .„ass unfn d" „ ’’''f'- '“rca couM be tacj (mm ll„. 

oth on sea anil laml '‘"tOheir rtsiilt mak J’ “ * 1 “' aHomkil Jjjnnese inns 

an disorganization of tint rountrv nullified all the I^ut the internal corruption 

Japan to enable bar lo stand al lu to bnni, b.r nto Im 'f “"‘"'"'‘I ''o lionestlj untie by 

of llcr pemanent and clltetent r.I.m, Japm ,,,,1,1 7 , T '"I' '’"'"8 

lonnally intoqioratcii in tbe | „,pi,e 8feit step anti in ibc jcir 1910 Ktirui iias 

The Emperor Mujt on Ills dtatb ltd b, Ins ottle „ t 

eatensne than thtie per iM,. el, In rul.d „ ,1 , ' 't more 

ktUbdom of leore, but lb, tsUn.i ,( | , " '“'"'oti fompristitg not onij all ibt mctenl 

‘ Ho le^ I’r V’“ 

cLT 7 b,\; 7 ,t:„':'':, ■'VI*'' o„„,tbe ,e„d.r .l.im 

condnet a frre.Rn trade ,e e.dmt ,,, mdttstrtal o,p-,e,t> enables tltem lo 

pirtnuttib, hei.nnn, ,, ,b, p and to , I, '-'“0 "''o tre t.pettly 

fvilur^.., * ‘ f a ( nstitiifieml In. ^ conscious of all tlitir^" 

ofdirjd 'd'-iteT^ ' t: r- 

rcterently bow a» thc-vieigcrcnt 




